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THE CONVERSION AND ORDINATION OF SAUL THE PERSEOCUTOR, 


“ Separate me 


Next to the crucifixion of Our Lord, 
his resurrectiun, ascension, and the 
immediate coming of the Holy Ghost, 
the sudden conversion of this Phari- 
saic persecutor of Christians is the 
most important event in the early 
development of Christianity. It is 
important from three considerations 
—first, that he became the most ac- 
tive promulgator of the Gospel 
amongst the heathen, in that he 
struck the death-blow to Western 
Paganism ; secondly, that during bis 
life of incessant activity he wrote 
more than half of the New Testa- 
ment ; and thirdly, from the divine 
nature of his ordination, being the 
work of Christ himself. 

When we conceive of these three 
factors of the apostleship of Paul we 
must feel the importance of his con- 
version, were it only that he was 
made the means of adding to the 
revelation of the Divine plan of 
human salvation so large a share. 

Before we investigate his first on- 
slaught on Paganism, it is absolutely 
necessary to examine, into the histori- 
cal credibility of his conversion, and 
the reality of his claim to a divinely 
ordained apostleship. 

To accomplish the first of these in- 
tentions, we can do tiothing better 
than critically examine his own state- 
ment made in that only epistle which 
he distinctly declares to be written 


Saul for the work.” —Acts xiii. 2. 


by his own hand—that to the Gala- 
tians, and compare this with the 
three versions of the same incident 
recorded in the Acts of the Apostles.* 

The circumstances which led the 
Apostle to make this statement to the 
Galatian people concerning his con- 
version and early career in Chris- 
tianity were the following :— 

The churches to which he wrote 
were of his own founding, as he em- 
paneer declares, iv. 13—“ Ye all 

now I preached the Gospel unto you 
at first ;’ and again he addresses them 
as “my children”—rexvia pov odg 
radw woivw—iv. 19. 

The Galatian community consisted 
of Jewish and heathen Christians ; 
the evidence of the Jewish is con- 
tained in the passages, ii. 15, iii. 13, 
23-25, where Paul associates himself 
with the Jewish members. 

That there were also heathen is 
evident from iv. 18, where he describes 
them as before conversion worship- 
ping gods that were no gods, and that 
they must have been a considerable 
portion of the community appears 
probable from what is specially ad- 
dressed to those who had been 
heathens—i. 16, ii. 9, iv. 8, v. 2, 3, vi. 
12,13. : 

The sending of this epistle was 
caused by the fact that the Apostle 
had discovered that false teachers had 
come amongst them from the Juda- 


. *Galat. i, 11-21, with Acts ix. 1-29; xxii. 1-21 xxvi. 9-23. 
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izing party who were preaching the 
gospel of circumcision, v. 2-12, vi. 12 ; 
that is, that both Jews and heathens 
should be circumcised as a prelimi- 
nary to church membership ; that the 
“heathen also should keep the Jewish 
feasts, &c., iv. 10-12. This was that 
“ other gospel” which the Apostle de- 
nounces and anathematizes in the 
opening of the epistle. 

Who were these false teachers ? 
That they were not a portion of the 
Galatian community appears from the 
words of the Apostle, to the effect 
that they had gone on very well until 
some one had perverted them, iii. 1, 
and especially v. 7. That they were 
some distinguished persons may be 

leaned from the denunciation of them 

y the Apostle—“ He that troubleth 
you shall fear his judgment, whoso- 
ever he be.” This is the same lan- 
guage in which he speaks of the per- 
sons he saw at Jerusalem, who seemed 
to be somewhat—“ Whatsoever they 
were it maketh no matter to me,” ii. 6 ; 
and still further from his expression, 
“TI would they were even cut off 
which trouble you,” we may gather a 
hint of who they were. 

We know that when he first 
preached at Jerusalem, in the temple, 
the Jews sought to kill him, Acts xxvi. 
21; and from their doctrine of circum- 
cision and observance of Jewish rites 
and feasts, we may conclude that they 
belonged to those strict Judaizing 
Christians whose head-quarters were 
Jerusalem.* Emissaries were sent to 
nearly all the churches of Paul’s 
founding to pervert both Jewish and 
heathen converts. So we find in 
the epistle to the Corinthians, xvi. 
9, he speaks of “many adversaries,” 
and more definitely in second 
epistle of one coming to preach 
another gospel and another Jesus 
different from what he had taught 
them. Even at Rome there were 
slanderous reporters of his teaching, 
iii. 8. At Philippi there were some 
who preached a Christ of strife, envy, 


and contention, i. 16; and in the 
third chapter of the epistle he asso- 
ciates these teachers of circumcision 
with dogs and evil dcers—“ Beware 
of dogs, beware of evil doers, beware 
of the cutting” (cararoun)—that is, 
beware of these circumcising teachers 
whoteach what is no better than the 
heathen custom of mangling the 
body.t So when writing to the Co- 
lossians he cautions them against 
these emissaries from the Judaizing 
party, lest they should move them 
from the Gospel which had been 
preached to them, i. 23 ; and warns 
them not to allow any man to judge 
them in meat or drink, or in respect 
of holy days, or of the new moon or 
sabbaths, which are but a shadow of 
things to come, but the body is of 
Christ,” iii. 16. 

These J udaizing emissaries followed 
the Apostle wherever he went; he 
often refers to them in his Epistles in 
words of grief, indignation, and sor- 
row, and even in his imprisonment 
they added affliction to his bonds 
(Philipp. i. 16). 

Under these circumstances, and the 
active presence of these persistent 
enemies in the Galatian Church, it 
was natural that the Apostle should 
be emphatic about the integrity of 
his apostolic authority. 

The language he adopts to enforce 
this is very significant. He tells the 
Galatians that the Gospel he preached 
was not a merely human but a divine 
Gospel, in that he did not receive it, 
nor did he learn it from man, but re- 
ceived it by the immediate revelation 
of Jesus Christ. 

These several momenta are deve- 
loped by striking expressions. I 
would have you know, my brethren, 
that the Gospel which was announced 
by me (rd ebayyedtoy 7d ebayyedioBiv 
um’ éuov) is not (one) according to man 
(xara avOpworv), for I neither received 
it from man, nor did I learn it from 
man, but received it by a revelation 
of Jesus Christ—that is, the final 


* Neander says in his Planting, &c., that the anti-Pauline tendency in the Galatian 


churches was connected with that party which had its principal seat in Palestine. 


De Wette Commentar. on the passage. 


See 


+The word cararop7) means that cutting of the flesh practised by the heathens, as 
we have seen, and shall further see, in the Phallic and orgiastic processions of the east, 
and it is used here in the heat of <rgument by the Apostle as a contemptuous comparison 


with the weptroys, or Jewish circumcision. 


It is an drat Neyopevor, that is only occurs 


here in the New Testament. Wahl Clavis New Testament gives it cararoy) as irony 


for meptropy. 
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and efficient cause of this Gospel was 
not any human instruction or tradi- 
tion, but a positive dmroxaduic "Inoov 
Xpicrov. 

For the actual phenomena of this 
revelation we must turn to the Acts, 
xxii. 6-21 and xxvi. 9-23, where the 
Apostle gives his own version. 

He was on the way to Damascus, 
with a persecution of the Christians 
in view, and as at noon he arrived 
near to the city, there suddenly shone 
from heaven a great light (xxii. 6)— 
a light above the brightness of the 
sun (xxvi. 13). He fell to the ground, 
and heard a voice saying unto him, 
“Saul! Saul! why persecutest thou 
me?” and that to his question, ‘‘ Who 
art thou, Lord ?” the Lord replied, “ I 
am Jesus of Nazareth whom thou 
| eeyrcnag ” (xxii. 7-9 ; xxvi. 14-15). 

hat this was not a mere voice heard, 
but a person seen by the Apostle, is 
clear from his words, as he speaks of 
“him who spoke to me” (rot \addoy- 
roc put). And further, to the question 
put to this person by the Apostle, 
“What shall I do, Lord?’ he says, 
“The Lord said unto me, Arise and 
go into Damascus, and there it shall 
be told thee of all things which are 
appointed for thee to do.” 

his, therefore, was no mere vision 
subjectively operating on the mind, 
but areal objective manifestation of 
the glorified Jesus, equally objective 
with those other appearances to the 
disciples after the resurrection, and 
this is confirmed by the assertion of 
the Apostle afterwards when writing 
to the Corinthians, who were in doubt 
about the resurrection. In that, after 
recounting the various appearances 
of Christ to the other disciples, he 
adds, “and last of all, he was seen by 
me also,” * 

These two accounts, as regards the 
vital facts, agree in toto with each 
other, and with the account of Luke 
in the Acts, ix. 1-29, but there are 
minute differences in the subsidiary 
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circumstances of the scene. In the 
first account (Acts, ix. 7) it is said 
that his companions stood speechless, 
“hearing the voice,” but seeing no 
man. And in xxvi. 14, “ We all fell, 
to the earth, and I heard the voice, 
but they that were with me saw the 
light but heard not the voice.” But 
these discrepancies arise from the 
natural difference between the ac- 
count of an actual spectator or per- 
son concerned, and one who writes 
from hearsay or a written account. 
They do not affect the great truth 
of the conversion, proved as it is by 
the marvellous change in the whole 
life and character of the Pharisaic 
Saul. 

Let us proceed with his own ac- 
count of the result of this revelation 
upon himself and his future career ; 
for if we can only acquire a just ap- 

reciation of what he tells us of his 

istory, between this miraculous con- 
version and his public appearance in 
Jerusalem with the other Apostles, 
we shall have the key to many of the 
difficulties in his writings. 

He continues to dwell with the 
utmost minuteness on what followed, 
that he went into Damascus as the 
Lord had directed him, being led by 
the hand of one who accompanied 
him, and there he met Ananias, who 
said to him, “ Brother Saul, receive 
thy sight,” and he did so, that he 
remained in Damascus for some time, 
and then retired to Arabia, returning 
afterwards to Damascus. In this 
portion of the narrative the Apostle 
is most emphatic upon the fact, that 
directly after his receiving the reve- 
lation of Jesus Christ, and his mission 
to the heathen, he did not confer 
with flesh and blood, nor did he go 
to Jerusalem to those men who were 
Apostles before him, but wandered 
away into the deserts of Arabia, once 
more returning to Damascus. And 
three years afterwards, when he 
really did goto Jerusalem, he only saw 


* M. Renan thinks that the Apostles’s blindness was ‘an inflammation in the eyes, 
perhaps the commencement of ophthalmia "—“ Il avait, a ce qu'il parait, les yeux en- 
flammés, peut-etre un commencement d’ophthalmie.”—‘‘ Les Apotres,” p. 179. And as 
regards the apparition, he views that as caused by a sunstroke—‘‘un accés dans 


Yorganization maladive et gravement ébranlée du voyageur fanatique.” 


He says he 


suffered a similar “‘accés de ce genre” at Byblos, and regarded his hallucinations as 


visions. 


But we cannot help thinking that the Apostle’s blindness and vision must have 


had a far higher cause than those of M. Renan, in that they converted the Pharisee 
Saul into a real true Christian, but those of M. Renan took no such effect upon him. 
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Peter, but none of the other Apostles, 
save James, the Lord’s brother. 

The occasion of his then going was 
that his preaching at Damascus had 
aroused the enmity of the Jews, who 
were in great numbers there. The 
induced the governor to set a wate 
upon the gates of the city being de- 
termined to kill Paul.* At this time 
he was not well received by the 
Churches, as they doubted his apostle- 
ship, until Barnabas confirmed his 
statement, when, we are told, he re- 
mained going in and out with them, 
speaking so boldly in the name of 

esus, that another plot was made to 
kill him, but the disciples saved him 
by taking him down to Caesarea, and 
sending him to Tarsus. 

There is not the slightest hint that 
during this time Paul received any 
instruction from Peter about the 
Gospel history and teaching of Christ 
as Many suppose who are anxious to 
get rid of the supernatural claim which 
he makes himself to a divine revela- 
tion. Schafft goes so far as to say 
that, “ without doubt, he at this time 
conferred with him (Peter) concerning 
the life and teaching of Jesus, the re- 
lation of the Gospel to the law, and 
the spread of the Church ;” but we 
shall show that upon nearly all these 
points Paul expressly appeals to a 
revelation from the Lord. 

That, during his journey to Tarsus, 
he must have preached the Gospel 
through Syria and Cilicia appears 
more than probable from the fact 
that on his second journey there were 
already Christian churches which he 
confirmed, Acts xv., 3 and 41. 

Shortly after this he was fetched 
from Tarsus by Barnabas to Antioch, 
where he remained for a whole year 
preaching. This visit of the Apostle 
to the great Gentile city is significant, 
for we shall endeavour to show that 
Antioch stood—as regards the pro- 
mulgation of Christianity—to the 
Gentiles in the same relation as did 
Jerusalem to its promulgation in 
Jewry. 

Fourteen yearsafter this occurrence 
(during which period the Apostle 
must have gone upon his first mission 


to the heathen and planted many ~ 


churches) he informs us he went 


* Acta, 
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again to Jerusalem with Barnabas 
and Titus ; and, he says, the motive 
which impelled him to this visit was 
“a revelation,” the subject of which 
was, we may fairly conclude from 
what he says in explanation, that he 
should communicate to them (the 
Jerusalem disciples) the Gospel he 
had preached to the Gentiles—that 
is, publicly to the Church, and pri- 
vately to them which were of reputa- 
tion (Galat. ii, 1-3). Another reason 
orm for this visit is, that “false 
rethren” had been brought in un- 
awares to spy out secretly “our 
liberty which we have in Christ 
Jesus.” And the Apostle informs us 
that the result of his conference with 
the Apostles at Jerusalem was, that 
as regards the Gospel teaching, they 
added nothing to him, but, on the 
contrary, admitted that the Gospel 
of the uncircumcision was committed 
unto him as the Gospel of the cireum- 
cision was to Peter; and, he adds, 
parenthetically, to prove that he 
claimed no advantage over his bro- 
ther disciple, that the same Jesus 
who wrought effectually in Peter to 
the Apostleship of the circumcision 
wrought mightily in him towards 
the Gentiles. And when they per- 
ceived this, James, Peter, and John, 
the pillars of the Church, gave 
to him and his coadjutor Barnabas 
the right hands of fellowship that 
they should go to the heathen whilst 
the Jerusalem Apostles should go to 
the Jews. 

So far we find everything settled, 
but Paul adds that afterwards, when 
Peter was come to Antioch (that is, 
after Paul and Barnabas had gone on 
their first mission journey, described 
in Acts xiii, xiv., 28, and when they 
returned to that city), “I withstood 
him to the face because he was to be 
blamed in that he being a Jew, and 
living after the manner of the Gen- 
tiles, ought not to compel the Gentiles 
to live as the Jews.” This question 
gave rise to the first Christian coun- 
cil, which terminated in the recon- 
ciliation recorded im Acts xvi., 35. 
Paul and Barnabas, with other dele- 
gates, had goneto Jerusalem to consult 
with the Apostles upon this question, 
and the decree of this first council is 


ix. 20-25, and II. Qor. xi. 32, 33. 
+ Geschichte der Apostolischen Kirche. 


Leipzig, 1854, p. 241, 





1870.) 


contained in that portion between the 
22-29 verses. It confirmed the Gen- 
tile Gospel im toto ; it was sent, we 
are told by the Apostles, elders, and 
the whole Church, and was received 
at Antioch with great joy for the 
consolation it brought to the high 
seat of Gentile Christianity. 

Out of the comparison of these two 
sources we glean the following facts : 
—that the ‘Pharisaic hatred which 
the Pharisee, Saul, had towards the 
early Christian converts was turned 
against himself when he too became 
a Christian ; that his mode of preach- 
ing the Gospel was independent of 
any instruction from the other 
Apostles, in that he had preached it 
for fourteen years before coming to 
any understanding with them ; that 
when he did so the result was a com- 
plete recognition of his divine call to 
the conversion of the heathen. 

We must add one other peculiarity 
which is necessary to the complete 
understanding of the writings of Paul 
and his distinctive mission—that is, 
his frequent assertion of a continued 
revelation from Christ upon points 
concerning his peculiar work; and 
when we find that in his epistles, we 
have the most satisfactory solutions 
of questions which have baffled all 
philosophical investigation, we can 
fully believe in the verity of his 


claim. 

First of all he attributes the great 
object and impulse of his life to a 
command given him by the Lord 
Jesus when he was praying in the 
Temple at Jerusalem, “ He said unto 
me, depart, for J will send thee far 
hence unto the Gentiles,” Acts xxii., 


21. 


And this he repeats in his I. 
E 
“ 


istle to the Corinthians (ii., 7). 

e speak the wisdom of God in a 
mystery, even the hidden wisdom 
which God ordained before the world.” 
And that this mystery is the accepta- 
tion of the Gentile into the Kingdom 
of God is declared in his Epistle to 
the Ephesians (iii, 1-13), where he 
says, “For this cause I, Paul, a pri- 
soner of Jesus Christ for you Gentiles, 
if ye have heard of the dispensation 
of the grace of God, which is given to 
me to you-ward ; how that by revela- 
tion he made known unto me the 
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mystery ... thatthe Gentiles should 
be fellow heirs and of the same body 
and partakers of his promise in Christ 
by the Gospel ; whereof I was made a 
minister, according to the gift by the 
grace of God, given unto me by the 
effectual working of his power. . . to 
make all men see what is the fellow- 
ship of the mystery which from the 
beginning of the world hath been hid 
in God.” Seealso Romans xi., 25-26. 
The teaching that those who are alive 
at the final coming of the Lord will 
join those who will rise from the dead, 
he refers to the word of the Lord (I. 
Thessal. 11-15) ; and in that marvel- 
lous chapter where the momenta of 
the resurrection with the glorification 
of the corruptible body are delineated, 
he declares that he received this mys- 
tery from the Lord (I. Cor. xvi. and 
verse 51).* His account of the ordi- 
nation of the Supper is received of the 
Lord, I. Cor. xi. 23. On the ques- 
tion of marriage, concerning which - 
the Corinthian community had writ- 
ten to the Apostle, I. Cor. vii. 1-11, 
he distinguishes definitely what he 
says on his own authority and what 
by that of the Lord, between (evyyva- 
unv and émrayqy); so also upon the 
question of virginity he says he has 
no commandment (émrayhv) of the 
Lord but only his own judgment 
(yvwphy), verse 25; 80, finally, he 
imparts the information as to a second 
marriage of a widow as his opinion 
adding, however, cautiously, “ And 
I think, too, that I have the spirit of 
God,” v. 40. 

The regulations concerning the 
Church service contained in i Cor. 
xiv. 23-35, he imparts as direct com- 
mandments of the Lord—* cvpiov siviy 
éyrodai.” 

He received the same divine inti- 
mations as to his travels in Galat. ii. 
2. He had such concerning his jour- 
ney to Jerusalem. When with Bar- 
nabas he was in Galatia and would 
have gone into Asia (Acts xvi. 6), 
and from Mysia to Bithynia (v: 7), 
they were forbidden by the Holy 
Ghost. The invitation to go to Mace- 
donia was communicated to Paul b 
a Vision in the night (v. 9) and in II. 
Cor. xii. 1, he speaks of visions and 
revelations of the Lord. 


* Even the flippant Frenchman calls this chapter “ Une page sublime!” Renan, Les 


Apétres, p. 168. 






















































































































































































































































































In perfect keeping with these 
Epistles of Paul are the incidents re- 
corded in the Acts of his visions, xvi. 
9, xviii. 9, xxiii. 11, xxvii. 23. 

But we must pass on to the main 
point of this investigation to the 
city of Antioch, the high seat of Gen- 
tile Christianity, to inquire as to its 
state at the time of Saul’s visit, and 
the peculiar form of paganism that 
he saw there. 

As regards the foundation of the 
Church at Antioch, it must have 
been one of the first established out 
of Judea, founded probably by no one 
missionary but by those poor con- 
verts who after the death of Stephen 
were scattered abroad from Jerusa- 
lem, and went everywhere preaching 
the word (Acts viii. 4), or as we are 
told more definitely (Acts xi., 19-26), 
who travelled as far as Phenice, 
Cyprus, and Antioch, preaching the 
word at first to none but Jews ; but 
when those of them who were natives 
of Cyprus and Cyrene came to An- 
tioch they preached to the Grecians, 
and the hand of the Lord was with 
them, and a great number believed 
and turned unto the Lord. We may 
fairly conclude from this distinction 
between those who preached to no 
one but Jews--pndert Aadovyreg tov 
Aébyow si pi wévor “Lovdaiorg—and those 
men of Cyprus and Cyrene who at 
Antioch spoke to the Greeks — 
** dvdpec wbmrpror cai Kipnviior oiriveg sig 
Avrioyevay idddouv mpd¢ rode “ENAnvag” 
—that the Church at Antioch was 
founded by Gentile not Jewish con- 
verts ; weknow that a great number of 
them were converted at Jerusalem 
among others Cyrenians (Acts ii. 10)at 
the Pentecostal sermon of Peter, and 
as they left through the persecution 
which brought Stephen to his death, 
the identity may be safely adopted. 

We find that Saul and Barnabas 
spent a whole year at Antioch preach- 
ing before the former went on his 
first mission, and it is added that 
the disciples were first called Chris- 
tians at Antioch. 

This simple fact, mentioned so ap- 
parently incidentally, has a deeper 
meaning, and distinguishes Antioch 
above all other Gentile Churches, and, 
in fact, when understood, proves the 
divine authority of the Gentile mis- 

sion. 

Many suggestions have been made 
as to who called ths disciples Chris- 
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tians, the prevailing opinion being 
that it arose not from the disciples, 
not the Jews, but the heathen, and 
that it was originally a term of re- 
proach. 

But if we examine the New Testa- 
ment use of the word so translated 
* called,” we shall find a higher origin 
than Jews, heathens, or even the dis- 
ciples themselves. The verb used is 
xenparifZey, and the sentence runs 
xenuarioa ré mpdrov ty ’Avrioxeig rode 
paOnrac xporiavovg, (Acts xix. 26), 
and according to the unexceptionable 
use of the word in the New Testa- 
ment it should be translated “ And 
the disciples were first at Antioch, 
called by God Christians.” We shall 
first call attention to the only pas- 
sages where the word occurs in sup- 
port of this version. 

In Hebrews xii. 25, the distinction 
between Aadiw and xoqparifew is em- 
phatically maintained. “See that 
ye refuse not him that speaketh” 
(AgAovyra) (that is, an ordinary 
preacher) “for if they escaped who re- 
fused Him that spoke on earth,” that 
is (xpnparifovra) God through Christ, 
“much more,” &c., &c. 

In Matthew, ii. 12, the wise men 
are xpnuarioGevrec war’ dvap, which is 
properly translated in the English 
version, “Warned by God in a 
dream.” So in the 27th verse the 
same word is used in the same sense 
when Joseph is “ warned by the angel 
of God in a dream.” 

In Hebrews xi. 7, Noah is said to 
be warned of God, xpnuarieOec, and 
Luke ii. 26, the same word is used for 
the revelation of the Holy Ghost to 
Simeon, cai jv abrg@ reypnuariopivoy 
bxd rod mvevparog rod ayiov, Finally, 
Acts x. 22, Cornelius is warned from 
God by an holy angel, “ ixpnuarie@n 
bmd ayyedov ayiov,” 

We turn from the New Testament 
to Josephus, and we find the same 
word used by him in the same sense, 
Antiq. VI., 14 sec, where God an- 
swers Joshua; Antiq. XI., cap. 3; 
when God spoke to Isaiah ; Antiq. 
XI., viii. 4, when God warned the 
high priest in a dream ; Antigq. III, 
8, where God speaks to Moses. 

We appeal from the Jew to the 
pagans, and we find the same word, 
though used differently elsewhere, 
yet used in the sense of divine com- 
munications by Diodorus Siculus I., 
70, ILL. 6. I. 44, xx. 53; Polybius 
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iv., 2, 7, 9, v. 81, 7; Célian Var. 
Hist. IT. 15, and Demos. 250, 10. 

The city of Antioch ranked third 
in the Roman Empire, Alexandria 
being second. It was a large city, 
four or five miles long, and was sur- 
rounded by walls fifty or sixty feet 
high, and sixteen thick, the work of 
the Seleucid kings. Some of these 
walls still remain. A recent investi- 

ator says, “ They run along the river 

rontes on the north-west, ascend 
the steep hill on the south-west, run 
along its summits, and on the north- 
east run down the hill to the river ; 
their aspect on the crests and steep 
declivities of the mountains is very 
strange as well as magnificent. 
They aré at present more than 
thirty feet high, and _ sixteen 
thick, and flanked by numerous 
square towers. About a century 
since, this wall, which was built by 
Seleucus, one of Alexander's succes- 
sors, had not the least breach in it, 
‘ but they could not withstand 
the shocks of so many earthquakes. 
However, on the west side of the 
western hill the wall has resisted 
both time and earthquake. It is ex- 
ceedingly strong and well built of 
stone, with beautiful square towers 
about seventy paces apart.’’* 

The most ancient portion of the 
city was built by Seleucus Nicator, 
who made all the Jews citizens. This 

ortion lay on the plain towards the 

anks of the Orontes ; but on the 
east of this another city was built by 
Seleucus Collinicus. It had the river 
on the north, a branch of which was 
artificially carried round it on the 
south, and on this enclosed space was 
built the royal palace, with a bridge 
leading to the suburbs on the north. 
The third portion of the city was 
added subsequently by Seleucus Epi- 
phanes towards the south of the old 
city of Nicator, and this was deco- 
rated with a forum, a theatre, andan 
amphitheatre. 


* Syria, the Holy Land, and Asia Minor. 


+ Josephus de Bell. Jud. i. 21, sec. 11. 
i Joseph. Antiq. xvi. 5, sec. 6. 
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Over this part of the city there 
was on Mount Silpus a colossal bust. 
made out of a carved rock—the head 
of Charon ; and a few miles towards 
the south of this was a lovely myrtle- 
grove called Daphne, sacred to Apollo 
and his sister Soon to which the 
Antiocheans repaired every year in a 
grand procession, to perform certain 
orgiastic ceremonies peculiar to Syrian 
worship. 

Josephus records the building of a 
splendid street two and a half miles 
long, which intersected the whole 
town, and was paved with marble. 
This was a great improvement, for 
before it was a bare open space, 
shunned by everybody on account of 
its dirt and filthiness.t He also deco- 
rated it with cloisters on both sides, 
so that it soon became a favourite 

lace of rendezvous for all the bril- 
iant gallantry of Antioch. In addi- 
tion to this, he revived the Olympic 
ames, which had fallen into decay 
rom want of funds; and that this 
might not occur again, he appointed 
a fixed revenue for their mainte- 
nance.t 

As to the population of Antioch, 
it was extensive, amounting to over 
500,000 people, a mixture of Syriac- 
speaking natives, Grecian settlers, 
and Jews. And we learn from Jése- 
phus, that although Antiochus Epi- 
a plundered and destroyed the 

emple, yet he subsequently restored 
most of it to the Jews for the decora- 
tion of their synagogue at Antioch, 
and granted them equal privileges 
with the Grecians, which his succes- 
sors confirmed. So that their num- 
bers increased, and their synagogue 
became a magnificent building, 
adorned with all kinds of orna- 
ments; and they also made many 
proselytes among the Greeks.§ 

The next point to examine is the 
manners and mode of life of the 
Antiocheans. They were proverbial 
throughout antiquity as an illustra- 


By John Carne. 3 vols. qto. London, 


These proselytes may have been afterwards the germ of the first Christian commu- 


nity. From Paul’s Epistles we may conclude that, as he appeals to the Old Testament 
in proof of the divine origin of Christianity when addressing mixed communities of Jews 
and heathens, that the latter were frequently proselytes (and not Jews) who had been 
already accustomed to hear the Old Testament read in the synagogues. We may acceptit 
as a safe rule, that in all his churches the majority of members were heathens, that is, hea~ 
thens and heathen proselytes, but very few Jews, and these the cause of all his troubles. 
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tion of the very worst phase of 
oriental debasement, degeneracy of 
morals, refined debauchery, and lux- 
urious vice. 

We shall understand this’ more 
clearly when we come to the inves- 
tigation of the liturgical ceremonies 
performed in and outside the tem- 
ples; but we note here, that from 
St. Chrysostom’s Homilies we may 
glean thatat one of their most renown- 
ed feasts, that of Maiuma, troups of 
courtesans swam naked in public in 
the basins which were filled with 
limpid water, and that it was a com- 
mon custom at the public games for 
choruses of young girls to partake in 
the ceremony by dancing in a state 
of nudity.* In fact, the whole city 
was filled with mummers, pipers, 
flute-players, conjurors, magicians, 
false prophets, dancing-girls, orgias- 
tic processions, and public perpe- 
trations of the very lowest forms of 
vice. 

Nor was their degeneracy confined 
to Antioch ; they even carried it to 
Rome. Not only did Vespasian con- 
sult one of their oracles on Mount 
Carmel, but Nero did more to fami- 
liarize the Romans with this oriental 
licentiousness. From Suetonius we 
learn that he used to extend his 
feasting from the middle of the day 
to the middle of the night, being 
revived at-intervals in the cold wea- 
ther with warm baths, and in the 
hot season with water chilled with 
snow. On certain occasions he would 
dine in public, either in the Campus 
Martius or at the Great Circus, ac- 
companied by all the courtesans of 
the city, and with a troop of Ambubiz 
or Syrian dancing-girls in attendance. 
The historian adds, also, that he con- 
temned all religions except that of 
the Syrian goddess ; but he soon got 
tired of that, and defiled the image 
of the goddess in the most filthy 
manner, having taken up with ano- 
ther superstition.t And in later 
times so great was this perversion of 
Roman manners by the introduction 
of this element of Syrian licentious- 
ness, that even Juvenal says that the 
Syrian Orontes had emptied itself in- 
to the Tiber. 


* Joannis Malale Chronograph., p. 287. 
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Jam pridem Syrus in Tiberim defluvit 
Orontes 


Et lingtam et mores et cum tibicine 
chordas, 
Obliquos necnon gentilia tympana secum 
Vixit et ad circum jussas prostrare 
puellas. 
Sat. ITI. 62. 


Nor was the state of things better 
in the time of Julian the Apostate, 
who has left us, in a foolish book he 
wrote about his own beard, a vivid 
description of the state of things at 
Antioch, and the character of the 
people in his day. The Antiocheans 
had made some satirical remarks 
about his long beard when he was on 
a visit to that city, and upon his 
return he wrote the work which 
he called “ Misopogon” or “ Beard- 
hater,’ in which he sneers at the 
Antiocheans by ironically deriding 
himself. He tells them that he not 
only allowed his beard to grow, but 
his nails also, and that he never 
cleaned either, so that both are be- 
grimed with dirt; that his breast 
also was covered with hair like that 
ofalion. “It is natural,” he adds, 
“that a rich and flourishing city like 
yours should be disgusted with these 
things, seeing that amongst you there 
are more dancers, more pipers, and 
players, than citizens, and, conse- 
quently, there is with you no respect 
for princes. 

“Lazy people would certainly 
blush, but brave people like you re- 
quire to feast in the morning and 
give the night to pleasure ; and that 
you regard the laws as nothing, is 
manifest not less by your words than 
by your deeds. You prefer scented 
baths, many-coloured raiments, and 
beds with fine coverlets, to what is 
right and honest. You rarely go to 
the temples, and when you do, you 
confuse and disturb everything. This 
being so, I know you will be more 
angry to hear the truth, and would 
rather be addressed friendly and mu- 
sically in flowing anapzests.” 

Though what Julian says about the 
people of Antioch is perfectly true, 
and is supported also by contempo- 
rary writers, yet We must not blind 
ourselves to the extreme probability 


Corpus Scrip. Hist. Byzant. 


+ Hanc mox ita sprevit ut wrina contaminaret, alia superstitione captus. Sueton, 


Nero, sec. 56 
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that his hatred to the inhabitants of 
this stronghold of the most anti-pagan 
phase of the Christian religion, arose 
more from his chagrin at the failure 
of his efforts to revive the dying 
paganism in his empire ; this js clear 
from the concluding sentences of his 
notable “ Misopogon”—“ You prefer 
the Galilean Christ, and regard him 
as a tutelar deity more than the 
Jove, Daphne, and Calliope of your 
fathers.” 

His book against the Christians, in 
which he denounced them as a vile 
sect of Galileans, was ably refuted by 
Cyrilof Jerusalem, who has preserved 
a great deal of it in his polemic 
contra Julianum, from which we 
may add en passant we can glean 
that he anticipated a great many of 
the modern objections against the 
books of the Old Testament. 

We now proceed to investigate the 
peculiar phase of paganism prevalent 
at Antioch. As usual, we must first 
sketch the ancient religion, which 
underwent modifications in after- 
times, but only modifications. 

The interest of this ancient Syrian 
paganism is heightened by the close 
connexion between these deities and 
the idolatry of the Israelites, whose 
apostasy forms the dark side of their 
history as developed in the Bible. 

Thetwo chief deities inthis country 
were those well known to Herodotus 
as the heavenly god and goddess— 
Baal and Astarte—known in after- 
times by the Roman names—the god 
by Saturn and Jupiter, the goddess 
by Juno and Venus Ceelestis. 

We turn to the Bible, and we find 
that as early as the time of the 
Judges the children of Israel “for- 
sook the Lord and served Baal and 
Ashtaroth+ (the Hebrew name for 
Aoraprn), and with this was com- 
bined the old pagan worship of the 
grovest—that is, that a grove was 
planted around the altar.t Under the 
Kings this idolatry still continued 
amongst them. Ahaz made molten 
images for Baal, burnt his children 
in the fire, sacrificed incense in the 
high places, on the hills and under the 
green trees (grove). Manasseh also 
Taised up altars for Baal, and made a 
grove, burnt his sons, set up an 


* Judges, ii. 2. 
+ Judges, iii. 7. 
t Judges, vi. 25. 
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image, and combined with this star 
worship. So also did Ahab and 
Hosea. He had a numerous priest- 
hood, who wore vestments, and the 
worshippers expressed their devotion 
by kissing the images and bending 
the knees. 

This form of worship paid to Baal 
by the Israelites is the same as that 
paid to the Syrian Baal, called by the 
Greeks Hercules. 

As regards Astarte, or, as the 
Hebrews called her, Ashtaroth, we 
have already seen that they wor- 
shipped her with Baal—the one being 
a sun god, the other a moon goddess. 
The Bible tells us that Solomon went 
after Ashtoruth, the goddess of the 
Zidonians.§ Shewasalso worshipped 
by the Syrians,! by the Philistines, 
by the idolatrous Israelites in the 
time of the Judges. She was the 
female principle as regards Baal, 
just as Baaltis was towards the god 
of the Phenicians and Carthaginians, 
So also two other Grecian deities— 
Apollon and Artemis, or as they were 
called in the Roman period, Apollo 
and Diana—had a temple and grove 
as we have seen at Daphne, a suburb 
of Antioch. 

But the great goddess worshipped 
at this city, and all through Syria, 
was Atargatis, as she was called by 
the country people, Derceto by the 
Greeks, but by the Romans the Dea 

yra. 

Lucian, who was a native of Syria, 
who wrote about the latter end of 
the second century, gives us a full 
account of this goddess and her cere- 
monies in his chapter on the “Syrian 
Goddess,’ in which he describes 
what he had seen with his own eyes; 
and as we can compare his account by 
various other works with a favour- 
able result, we may accept what he 
says as actually true. 

hen he first saw the image of the 
goddess at her great temple at Hiera- 
polis, he says that he was astonished 
to find that she was represented with 
the attributes of Juno, Venus, of the 
Phrygian Rhea, of Minerva, and 
Diana. So that the goddess bore 
upon her the marks of past ages, just 
as we saw was the case with Artemis, 
who became at last Diana. 


§ 1 Kings, xi. 5, 23. 
|| Josephus Cont. Ap., i. 18. 
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As regards this Temple, it appears 
to have been very celebrated, and its 
origin was traced back to the very 
Flood. In Lucian’s time the common 
a. le declared that it was founded 

y Deucalion, who was a native of 
Syria. Others said that Semiramis 
built it, not for Juno, but for her 
mother, Derceto. 

Another version attributed it to 
Rhea, which Lucian thought would 
account for the goddess being repre- 
sented with the attributes of the 
Phrygian earth-goddess in that in 
the temple at Hierapolis the goddess 
had the timbrel, wore a tower upon 
her back, and her car was drawn by 
lions just like Rhea. 

Lucian gives it as his opinion, how- 
ever, that in spite of these attributes 
which were interpolated, she was 
really Juno,and that Bacchus founded 
the Temple he supposes from the fact 
that on the two gigantic phalli which 
were placed in front of her temple 
there was this inscription— 

“These Phalli I, Dionysios, erect to my 

stepmother, Juno.” 

Another proof he finds in the fact 
that it was common among the 
Greeks to place in certain temples, in 
honour of Bacchus, certain small 
figures with gigantic phalli, which 
figures were set in motion by strings, 
and they found two of these in the 
temple at Hierapolis. 

e have some confirmation of this 
from Herodotus, who speaks of them 
as “wvevpoopara dyaduara,” figures 
moved by strings. 

The Temple was situated on a hill 
in the centre of the city, and was sur- 
rounded by two walls. The vestibule 
in front of the temple faced the north, 
and its dimensions were six hundred 
feet. In this vestibule Lucian says 
that there were thetwo gigantic phalli, 
already alluded to, 180 feet high ; 
and he adds that twice a year one 
of the priests climbed up one of 
these, and remained sitting for seven 
days. The common people were told 
that he was placed there to pray to 
the gods for a blessing on all Syria. 
Lucian happened to be present in time 
to witness the ceremony, which he 
describes minutely, and compares it 
to the way in which the natives climb 
the palm trees in Arabia and Egypt. 

During the seven days the wor- 
shippers brought gold and silver and 
laid them on the ground as oblations, 
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told their names, when another 
priest called up the name to the one 
at the top, who uttered a prayer for 
each individual, which he accom- 
panied with a metal instrument 
which gave shrill sound. 

The Temple was built in the Ionian 
style, and stood on a terrace twelve 
feet high, the ascent to which was a 
broad flight of steps. The doors 
through which the Temple was entered 
from the vestibule were of gold, and 
inside the Temple there was a pro- 
fusion of gold—in fact the whole roof 
was gilded, and the building scented 
with all the ambrosial odours of 
Arabia Felix. 

There were two compartments in 
the Temple, to the first of which 
everyone was admitted, but the 
second, the @adayoc, which was as- 
cended to by a couple of steps, al- 
though open to view could only be 
entered by those of the priests who 
had access to the goddess, and who 
alone perform the service in this inner 
sanctuary. In this recess were golden 
statues of Juno and Jupiter, the 
former being drawn by lions, the 
latter by bulls. This Juno was made 
up also of a mixture of Rhea, Diana, 
Aphrodite, Selene, and the Parco, 
decked out in onyxes, jacinths, and 
emeralds, brought to the Temple by 

ious Egyptians, Indians, Ethiopians, 

edes, Armenians, and Babylonians ; 
for Antioch, like Alexandria and 
Ephesus, was a common resort of all 
nations east and west. 

Another image stood between these 
which had no name but was called 
Sign (onpeiov), Twice a year this 
image was drawn to the sea, when 
they fetched the sea water to pour 
into the Temple. 

In the forepart of the building 
there was a throne of silver, but no 
image was upon it as it was not the 
custom at Hierapolis to sculpture the 

reat deities of the sun and moon 

bind this throne was a statue of 
Apollo decorated out of all keeping 
with tradition—with a beard. 

As Apollo is universally represent- 
ed as endowed with prophesy, so at 
this Temple, when it was filled, if the 
god was about to give an oracle he 
began by stirring on his pedestal and 
the priests immediately lifted him 
up, and when they hoisted him on 
their shoulders he impelled them 
round in a circle and at last caused 
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them to pause opposite the High 
Priest el demanded of him what 
the interrogatories were. After they 
had been stated if the god went back- 
wards that was No, if forwards Yes. 

A circumstance happened at the 
ceremony, at which Lucian was pre- 
sent. As the priests were carrying 
the god back he suddenly left them 
standing alone whilst he hovered over 
their heads in the air. 

Wecan get somelightupon the way 
this miracle was worked at Hierapo- 
lis by what St. Augustine records as 
having been witnessed by him in a 
temple at Alexandria, where he saw a 
statue of Serapis kept suspended in 
mid air by means of a powerful mag- 
net affixed to the ceiling and another 
to the floor. 

Outside this Temple there was an 
altar of brass and a number of sta- 
tues of kings and priests and in the 
vicinity of the Temple there was an 
extensive park filled with oxen, 
horses, eagles, bears, and lions. Many 
priests were engaged all day slaying 
the sacrifices, some bearing censers, 
others preparing the fire, and the re- 
mainder officiating at the altar. 
Lucian saw three hundred of them 
employed about the sacrifices all 
dressed in white with a conical hat. 
The high priest was dressed in purple 
and had a golden tiara on his head. 

The minor officers of the Temple 
were the immense number of pipers 
and trumpeters who were called Galli, 
and several fanatical women. Twice 
a day the sacrifices were immolated, 
at which all who belonged to the 
Temple assisted, and when the wor- 
ship of Juno commenced then they 
began to sing, pipes were played, and 
castinets were clattered. 

Not far from the Temple was a 
pond filled with sacred fish, some of 
which were of an immense size and 
responded to their names when called 
by coming up to the surface. In the 
middle of this pond was a stone altar 
resting on columns, and one of the 
grandest celebrations in the year was 
the procession to this lake. 

An immense number of people as- 
sembled from all cities to take part in 
this ceremony, for on this occasion 
the gods of the Temple were taken 
down to the lake. 

But a stili grander ceremony was 
that of the Funeral Pile, held at the 
commencement of the vernal season. 


A number of trees were cut down and 
pene over the forecourt of the 
emple. They then brought goats 
sheep, and other victims, and hanged 
them up alive upon these trees ; to 
these were added birds, articles of 
apparel, jewellery, furniture, or any- 
thing they chose to bring. When all 
was ready the gods were carried in 
solemn procession round the trees and 
the whole was set on fire. To this 
festival came the citizens from 
Antioch, Byblus, and all parts of 
Syria each person bringing his own 
se with him to add to the splen- 
our of the procession. 

On certain days, at a given notice, 
the people crowded again to the 
Temple to witness the mysteries 
which were celebrated by the priests 
who were called here the same as the 
priests of Rhea (Cybele) in Phrygia 
Galli. 

These ceremonies were celebrated 
outside the Temple, which was closed 
to the public on these days. 

During their celebration the Galli 
flogged each other on the back, cut 
themselves in the arms, amid the 
sounds of melodious flutes, the rolling 
of drums, and sacred anthems. As 
the excitement increased it extended 
itself to the crowd of spectators, who 
frequently increased the number of 
the Galli by tearing off their clothes, 
rushing in oe the priests, and 
joining them in the ceremony, und, in 
the excitement of the moment, they 
seize upon the short swords which 
are generally kept ready for converts, 
and unman themselves: from that 
time they become Galli. 

If a stranger wished to sacrifice at a 
festival of the Syrian goddess he first 
had to shave his head and eyebrows. 
This done he leads his sacrifice (a 
sheep, goat, cow, or bull) up to the 
altar, and, after presenting it to the 
priest, he leads it back to his lodging, 
where he has to sacrifice it himself, 
first removing the skin upon which 
he kneels, and prays to the goddess to 
accept his offering. 

There were also village processions 
for the common peasantry. A figure 
was dressed up like the Syrian god- 
dess and carried about through the 
country upon an ass. When they ap- 
proached a village the minstrels began 
to blow their pipes and the ministers 
of the goddess to throw away their 
caps ; the ass was stopped, and hang- 
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ing down their heads, these mendi- 
cant galli lolled out their tongues and 
ierced them through, and cut and 
ked themselves till they were 
covered with blood ; this being done 
they went round amongst the by- 
standers and collected money and 
provisions, for which they prayed for 
the people, and which they devoured 
afterwards, ’ 

One other ceremony remains to be 
mentioned, common to all mysteries, 
without a single exception, that was 
the custom of orgiastic dancing. At 
Delos the sacrifices were offered 
amidst wild music and dancing. 
Choirs of boys trained to the art were 
introduced dancing in rows to the 
music, pipes, flutes, and the songs 
appointed to be sung were called 
hyporchemata or dancing songs. A‘ 
the Rhea worship, in Phrygia, the 
Corybantes and at the same in Crete 
the Curetes all danced. 

At the solemnities of Dionysius or 
Bacchus there were three kinds of 
dances—the cordax, the sicinnes, and 
the emmeleia, so-called from the three 
satyrs in the retinue of the god. 

Another form of this goddess was 
worshipped in the city of Antioch as 
Maiuma ; the festival in the country 
was held in May, when the people 
went to the sea to an island, where 
they decked out the goddess in a new 
dress of flowers. This worship 
spread abroad to many havens and 
cities of maritime commerce, even to 
Constantinople, and at Antioch the 
festival lasted a whole month, where 
it was carried on at night with torches 
and illuminations, and scenic repre- 
sentations from the circle of Bacchie 
and Venus, ceremonies accompanied 
with much licentiousness and de- 
bauchery.* 

Another Syrian god was the re- 
nowned Heliogabalus, who gave a 
name toa Roman Emperor. The seat 
of this god was at Emesa, on the 
road from Antioch to Palmyra and 
Damascus, where there was a magnifi- 
cent temple dedicated to him, where 
he was worshipped, not merely by 
the Syrians and Phenicians, but by 
neighbouring kings and satraps.t 

his god, however, was not a per- 
son, but a black stone, which was re- 
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garded as a Diopetes. Amongst the 
priests of his worship were two men 
who were afterwards emperors of 
Rome— ias, afterwards Helio- 
gabalus, and Alexmus, who became 
Alexander Severus. 

The former, during the life of Sep- 
timus Severus, was dedicated as a 
child to this service. He was very 
beautiful, and he enlisted in his favour 
the soldiery, who raised him to the 
throne, when immediately after he 
called himself Heliogabalus. In the 
meantime he consecrated a temple to 
the stone from which he took his 
name, which Marcus Aurelius had 
dedicated to Faustinus in a village 
on the Taurus where he was winter- 
ing. Here he celebrated the services 
of this god with great splendour. 
He declined to wear the Roman, or 
Greek dress, but wore silk in the 
oriental fashion, and had his portrait 
taken with that of the stone, and 
sent it to Rome to be placed in the 
senate by the side of the picture of 
Victoria. When he came to Rome 
he built, close to the imperial palace, 
a magnificent temple to his god, an«| 
conducted the service himself with 
the usual oriental accompaniments of 
pipes, flutes, and kettle-drums. He 
was soon called at Rome “the 
Assyrian” and “Sardanapalus.” He 
commanded all magistrates to pray 
to this god, and to salute his picture 
whenever they entered the senate ; 
he demanded that all Jews, Samari- 
tans, and Christians should pay their 
devotions to this god, and persecuted 
them if they refused. 

Around the temple, as at Antioch 
and Hierapolis, there were many 
altars, upon which every morning 
whole hecatombs of bulls and sheep 
were offered up, incensed with costly 
spices, over which choice wines were 

ured to mix with the blood. He 

imself officiated at these ceremonies 
as high priest, and danced round the 
altars in the Syrian fashion, with 
kettle-drums and cymbals, while the 
whole senate and knights had to be 
present, and the most distinguished 
persons were compelled to take part 
in the ceremonies. He erected 
another temple in his park, to which 
in the summer he took his god ona 


* K. O. Muller, Antiq. Antioch. p. 23. 
+ Preller Romische Mythologie, p. 747. 
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waggon.* The festival. was accom- 
panied with games, running matches, 
and many other things, to please the 
crowds who were present, and for 
this purpose he erected in the park a 
theatre, a circus, and many other 
buildings. In this procession he ap- 
peared decked out in gold and pre- 
cious stones, and the car upon which 
he sat with his god was drawn back- 
wards, in order that his contempla- 
tion of the black stone might not be 
distracted. The people surrounded 
him with torches, casting garlands 
and flowers about them, and the 
knights and soldiers preceded with 
all kinds of images, cymbals, and attri- 
butes of the imperial power. 

If the Syrian goddess was after all 
a reproduction of the Phrygian Rhea 
which the turreted castle on her head 
would almost prove, being the distin- 
guishing mark of Rhea above all 
goddesses, as Mother of the Earth, so 
in Syria there was a reproduction of 
the ancient Baal, which was called by 
the Romans Jupiter Hieropolitanus, 
and by the Syrians the sun-god 
Adad.+ The great temple at Helio- 
ey (the city of the Sun) was built 

y Antoninus Pius; its ruins still 
excite the admiration of travellers. 
He was also worshipped at Palmyra 
as late as a century after Christ, as 
may be proved by inscriptions. This 
worship spread even to Rome, where 
monuments were erected, and have 
since been found, upon which this 
god was represented as Malach-Belus, 
and with him the female Astarte asa 
Cypress.t Not only at Rome, but 
still further, in the south of France, 
and in Numidia evidences have been 
found of this cultus.§ 

At Doliche, a city in North Syria, 
where there was continuous inter- 
course with Mesopotamia, Armenia, 
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Cappadocia, and Cilicia, whose inha- 
bitants were enticed there by its per- 
fumed baths and splendid ceremo- 
nials, there was a — to Jupiter, 
who was called from the city “ Jupi- 
ter Dolichenus.” Its representation 
was akin to that of Heliopolis and 
the warlike Zeus of Asia Minor. 
Layard found a representation of this 
at Nineveh, This god found much 
favour with the Roman legions who 
were in Syria, who carried it back to 
Hungary, the Tyrol, and Rome. A 
splendid temple was built in the 

ternal City to it, as proved by the 
numerous inscriptions found with the 
words “Jupiter Dolichenus.” It 
existed there under Commodus, and 
rose into great favour under Septi- 
mus Severus. 

At Sidon there was a brilliant 
worship of the oriental Astarte, or 
moon-goddess, under the title of 
“Juno Ceelestis,” with mixed attri- 
butes—principally as that female 
power of heaven which rules over 
moon, stars, lightning, and rain, and 
also it had affinities with Diana, Juno, 
and even with the Phrygian Rhea- 
Cybele. Her worship was conducted 
also with processions, lascivious prac- 
tices and songs.¢ She is represented 
on coins of the reign of Septimus 
Severus and Caracalla as a goddess 
sitting on a running lion, holding in 
her right hand the lightning, in her 
left a lance; near her was a rock, out 
of which issued a stream of water, in 
keeping with the form in which she 
was worshipped in Africa, and espe- 
cially at Carthage, whence the 
Romans had her.** We may drag in 
Father Tertullian, who will tell us of 
a “Virgo Coelestis pluviarum pollici- 
tatrix”. The numismatic evidence 
of this goddess is rich and varied, 
and inscriptions are found in which 


* This scene appears on several coins with the inscription ‘‘ Sancto deo Soli Elagabal.” 


—Eckhel, D. N., vii. 249. 
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|| Jupiter as a warrior, with the axe in one hand and the lightning in the other.— 
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she is called .“Coelestis,” “Virgo 
Ceelestis,” “Bona Dea Ccelestis,” 
“Juno,” “Diana,” “Venus Ceeles- 
tis,” “ Invicta Ccelestis,” and “Ura- 
nia.”* 

There was at the city of Antiocht 
an underground worship of Hecate, 
established there by Diocletian, in a 
crypt, the descent to which was down 
365 steps. She is one of the oldest 
nature-goddesses, and is mentioned 
in Hesiod ; and amongst the Romans 
she was a night-goddess, fond of fre- 
quenting graveyards and associating 
with goblins. This is the source of 
the Shakesperian Hecate. 

We must, in conclusion, notice one 
more phase of Syrian worship—that 
of fish and fish-gods. This was the 
form of the very earliest worship of 
the Syrian goddess when worshipped 
as Derceto, who was half woman and 
half fish, and appears in this form on 
Phenician coins.t 

But at the time of Lucian she was 
not so worshipped at Hierapolis, the 
cultus having undergone a change, 
although he himself notes that the 
remnants of the ancient fish-worship 
were there in the shape of the sacred 
fish in the lake, and the strict law 
extant against eating fish. We shall 
prove this by other evidence here- 
after. Though this was not the form 
at Hierapolis, yet Lucian saw the 
same goddess in Phenicia, where she 
was worshipped still as Derceto and 
as a fish-shaped goddess. “I saw in 
Phenicia a figure of her, the upper 

art of which was a woman, and the 
ower half a fish.” 

That this was a common custom in 
Syria appears to have been generally 
known, not only throughout extreme 
antiquity, but even in later times. 
Xenophon informs us “that when 
Cyrus, in the course of his fatal 
march through Syria, came to a river, 
Chalus, which was a plethrum wide, 
and full of large tame fish, which the 
Syrians looked upon as gods, and 


* Preller Rémische Mythologie, 754. 
5860. Cicero in Verr. iv. 
+ K. O. Muller, Qu. Antiochiens, p. 99. 






allowed no one to hurt them or 
igeons,”” 

n later times the same custom 
prevailed, for Cicero, when enume- 
rating the different beasts which had 
been worshipped at various —. 
attributing to Egypt the worship of 
nearly every kind of animal—“ omne 
fere genus’ bestiarum ”"—says of the 
Syrians'that they venerated the fish 
—‘piscam Syri venerantur.” (De 
Natura Deorum IIL, 15.)| This 
fish-worship had its origin probably 
in Egypt, where the priests were also 
forbidden to eat fish.7 In Athencus 
a certain Mnaseas relates that the 

riests of Derceto sacrificed fish to 

er. The Pythagoreans, who were 
supposed to be the pupils of the 
Egyptian priests, did not eat fish, be- 
cause they were a symbol of silence, 
being dumb. 

The worship of doves and pigeons 
was held also in Syria. At Hier. 
apolis the priests did not dare touch 
them, if they did they were con- 
sidered unclean for the rest of the 
day. Still these birds were allowed 
to be with them in their rooms at all 
times.** Eusebius, quoting from 
Philo, says that at Ascalon doves 
were never eaten. 

There are many myths of various 
kinds in different countries connected 
with this form of fish and dove-wor- 
ship. Even on theshores of the Eu- 
phrates there was a myth that on one 
occasion an egg had fallen from 
heaven into the river, that the fish 
immediately brought it to ¢he shore, 
where the doves brooded over it, and 
out of it came Venus.tt 

At Bambyce it was said that when 
Derceto fell into the sea at night a 
large fish saved her, and that hence- 
forth this fish, and all fishes descended 
from it, were worshipped. The 
Syrians had a legend that one of their 
countrymen had the extreme wicked- 
ness to punish the cruel Queen Ater- 
gatis by sinking her and her son 
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Ichthys (fish) into the sea off Asca- 
lon, where they were éaten by the 
fish. In Diodorus (II., 4) we read 
that in the neighbourhood of the 
Syrian city Ascalon, Derceto was 
worshipped as a fish-woman ; that 
Aphrodite (Venus), being offended by 
this goddess, inspired her with a vio- 
lent love towards a young and hand- 
some priest, the result of which was 
the birth of a daughter, when to save 
her honour she caused her child to 
be exposed in a desert place on the 
mountains, and precipitated herself 
into the sea aan was transformed 
into’ a fish, Hence the Syrians 
never eat fish, but regard them 
as sacred. The child so exposed 
on the mountains was miraculousl 

nourished by doves until a shepherd, 
by name Simma, found it and adopted 
it after the Syrian name of the dove, 
Semiramis. This child grew up to 
be a wonderfully beautiful woman, 
and was married to Menones, the 
deputy of the Assyrian King Ninus, 
and after passing through many ad- 
ventures, she was at last chosen by 
this very king as a spouse. 

The extreme antiquity of this fish- 
worship may be proved from the 
Bible, where we learn that Dagon 
was the chief god of the Philistines, 
whose temple, when they were all 
assembled on one of its festivals, 
when it was filled with nearly three 
thousand persons, including all the 
princes of the Philistines, Samson 
pulled down by bending himself with 
a pillar in each hand.* 

The name of this god being derived 
from Dag, a fish, implies that it was 
a fish-god, that is, that the lower 
part of the body was shaped like a 
fish, the upper part being the head 
and hands of a man.f This god was 
worshipped not only at Ashdod and 
Gaza, Pat according to Jerome (ad 
Isaiam xlvi. 1), in every Philistine 
city. Keil, in his commentary on 
the Judges, says of this god, “It 
was a fish-god (Dagon, from Dag, 
fish), which as having the head 
and hands of a man and the 
body of a fish, was clearly a male 
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god, 6f whom the female was Ater- 
gatis (II. Maccab. xii. 26), or Der- 
ceto, and was a symbol of water, and 
therewith of all the revivifying 
powers which in hot countries are me- 
diated by water. It was the same as 
the Babylonian’Qdaewy, one of the four 
Oannes, and the Indian Vischnu.t 
At this feast all the people took part, 
singing songs of praises to this god, 
who had given the enemy into their 
hands who had wasted their fields 
and slain their people.” 

This Temple was burned down after 
the captivity by Jonathan (I. Maccab., 
x., 84, xix). 

In all probability these mythical 
ceremonies, symbols of fish-gods, 
arose out of the myriad of fables 
about the Flood, a share of which 
every nation in the world, even 
the uncivilized savages, possess. It 
has been well said by all of the most 
distinguished expounders of the Old 
Testament in modern times,§ the 
significance of this important event 
in the world’s history has been deeply 
engraved in the memory of all peoples. 
We have to do here with an historical 
fact, which can be illustrated by frag- 
ments and relics of all traditions. 
The popular fables concerning the 
Flood, so universal, have in the bib- 
lical account their corrective, as the 
Bible has in them a proof of its his- 
torical integrity. The same ground 
principles as to cause, state of the 
world previous, place of occurrence, 
underlie all the heathen traditions of 
the Flood; the Babylonian, the Phe- 
nician, the Sibylline, the Phrygian, 
the Syrian, the Persian, the Chinese, 
the Indian, the philosophical Greek, 
and even outlandish hordes of 
savages, the Mexican Indians, the 
Cuban Islanders, the Peruvians, the 
hordes on the Orinoco, the Tahites, 
and the inhabitants of the Friendly 
Islands, the Indians of South America, 
all humanity of every grade and coun- 
try unite in this one great fact of a de- 
generacy of the human race, the visi- 
tution of divine vengeance in a Flood, 
and a reproduction of humanity by a 
remnant which had been soendewel: 
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So underneath this fish and dove- 
worship which existed among Pagan- 
ism from the earliest times of which 
we have any record, from the time of 
the Judges down to the time of the 
great Apostle of the Gentiles, is a 
relic of those many myths which 
were formed by a people destitute of 
any revealed truth out of the germ 
of truth which had come down to 
them through the uncertain means of 
tradition.* 

We must conclude this portion of 
our investigation by adding a few 
words as to the significance of this 
Syrian mythology in the great work 
of the Apostle’s mission. In Antioch 
he became more than ever confirmed 
in the divine authority of his mission 
to the heathen; during his journey 
from Caesarea to Tarsus, in which he 
must have passed through Syria, and 
during his long tarry at Antioch with 
Barnabas, he must have become fa- 
miliar with this peculiar phase of 
idolatry, a mixture of western and 
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eastern traditions, must have seen 
personally thé annual ceremonies at 
Antioch with their lascivious prac- 
tices, their orgiastic songs, their open 
vice, and their moral debasement, 
and bearing this in mind we can 
apprehend more clearly the deep 
meaning of his words as to the 
heathen gods, “they changed the 
glory of the uncorruptible God into 
an image made like to corruptible 
man, and to birds, and Sourfooted 
beasts, and creeping things,” and 
their own lasciviousness, “for it is a 
shame to speak of these things which 
are done of them in secret.” 

Such was the case all through Syria, 
and most especially at the capital city 
of Antioch, in the recently planted 
Church of which there were certain 
prophets and teachers, one of whom 
was Saul ; and as they ministered to 
the Lord and fasted, the Holy Ghost 
said, “Separate me Barnabas and 
Saul for the work whereunto I have 
called them.” 


WHICH IS THE HEROINE? 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


Ir was the afternoon succeeding the 
Montfort dinner when Marjory ap- 
peared as usual in Lady Agnes’s sit- 
ting-room. Agnes had begged her so 
earnestly not to forget her visit, or 
she would have hesitated at going 
again so soon. “I shall be tired, 
dear,” she said, “ and shall want you 
all the more.” So Marjory, nothing 
loth, rendered. herself as usual at 
hier friend’s side. 

And Agnes did look very tired and 
worn this day, though her face light- 
ed up with pleasure as Marjory en- 
tere 

“Tm afraid you've Pr hesied 
right, Lady Agnes,” sai arjory, 
seating herself near her. ‘ You are 
quite done up after last night.” 

“T am, rather,” sheanswered ; “but 
you will do me good. You always 
rest me, Marjory.” 


* For further information on the origin of 


“Tm so glad” —said Marjory, smil- 
ing, and then, as if she would have 
said something more, suddenly re- 
lapsed instead into silence. 

“ Say it,” said Agnes, looking up at 
her, “ or shall I say it for you ?” 

“What? Lady Agnes.” 

“Lady Agnes won’t answer you 
anything, but Agnes will. You were 
going to say—it was a curious fact, 
you could rest other people, and 
never yourself.” 

“Oh !” said Marjory, blushing. 

“Oh, yes,” Agnes answered. “I 
wish you could manage both, dear.” 

“T think I ani managing the otlier 
a little better,” Matjory answered, 
“just now, at least. How it will be 
afterwards, I don't know;” and the 
grave, sad expression stole over her 
face. 


“No, I won't have that, Marjory ; 


these myths, see Creuzer Symbolik und 
Mythol. ii, 69-83. Buttmann, Mythologus i, 180-234, , 
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that’s the very tired look I want you 
to get rid of.” 

“It’s gone,” said Marjory, resting 
her eyes on the sweet face below her ; 
“it ought never to be there when i 
look at you.” 

“T don’t know, dear ; we've all our 
own reasons for being tired, and I’ve 
my time for rest now,” she answered, 
with a sweet sad smile. 

**Oh, no,” Marjory answered, quick- 
ly, “ that rest must be harder to bear 
than anything.” 

“ Not always, dear ; this rest is not 
so hard to bear when I think of the 
real rest it is fitting me for, I hope.” 

An unquiet movement in one of 
the windows startled Marjory at 
these words, and, looking round, she 
caught the outline of a little figure, 
its elbows on the sill, and its chin 
resting on its hands, buried behind 
the curtain. 

“Oh,” she answered, recognising 
her at once, “I did not know your 
cousin was there.” 

“Yes,” said Agnes, “she’s been 
with me for some time. I ought to 
have introduced you.” 

“ Never mind me,” said Ida, with- 
out turning round ; “ don’t let me dis- 
turb you.” 

“Very well,” Agnes answered, 
thinking it best to take her at her 
word ; but Marjory felt shy at once, 
and as if she could not comfortably 
say another word, for though power- 
fully interested in this strange child, 
she felt somehow afraid of her. 

“ Perhaps,” she said, with her old, 
hesitating manner, “I had better go. 
You’ ve been talking already, and now 
I’m making you talk more. It will 
be too much for you.” 

Agnes laughed outright, and, tak- 
ing her hand to keep her, said— 

“The old Marjory of the very first 
day! When are you going to give 
up thinking you tire me ?” 

“T only thought——” 

“You only thought that, because 
Ida and I have been sitting together 
in perfect silence, you are to tire me 
with a little conversation; but, as 
you think so, I’m going to ask you, 
instead of talking——” 

“To get the book and read? Dear 
Lady Agnes, why did 1 forget it?’ 

“ Mydear Miss Graham, you forgot 
nothing. It’s quite a new thing I’m 
going to ask for. I thought that, 
to-day, instead of reading or talking, 
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I would ask you to do something that 
will rest me more than either just 
now—that is, to sing for me.” 

“Oh, Lady Agnes!” And in one 
minute every particle of blood had 
rushed from her cheeks to her heart, 
and sent it throbbing .wildly. It 
would have been bad enough to have 
sung for Agnes alone, but that she 
might have managed, to give her 
friend pleasure, but with Ida in the 
corner, whose singing was more beau- 
tiful than any amateur’s she had ever 
heard, to have her listening and criti- 
cising her performance, which she 
knew, from sheer terror, would be 
below mediocrity, and not even as 
good as what she cou/d do—which 
was not very much in her eyes—this 
was really more than she could bear. 

“My dear child, what have I 
done ?” said Agnes, starting up. 

“Tf you would not mind asking 
me to sing to-day—if we were alone 
—but then your cousin is such a 
splendid musician, I really cou/d not 
sing before her.” 

At this instant the curtain was 
flung aside, and the little figure ad- 
vancing hastily forward, placed her- 
self right in front of Marjory, and 
looking full at her, said— 

“ Do you care for art ?” 

“Yes, I hope so,” said Marjory, 
half taken aback by the suddenness 
of the question and the earnestness 
of the questioner, who, up to that 
moment, had never addressed her. 

“ Then, if you do, why do you care 
what anyone says ?” 

“But I'm not an artist like you,” 
said Marjory hesitatingly. 

“What do you mean ?” said Ida 
quickly. 

“TI mean you're a true artist, by 
your singing. I'm only’ —— 

““What does it matter? Forget 
yourself, and think only of your 
art.” 


“* But then my art”? —— 

“Ts music,isn’t it? The same as 
mine ; think only of it.” 

“But then when you”—— And 
Marjory looked appealingly from one 
to the other. 

“No,” said Ida, interpreting the 
look ; “ Agnes doesn’t want my music 
to-day ; it would tire her. Yours, 
I think,” with the large eyes fixed 
on Marjory’s face, “ would rest her.” 

She was right; the music that 
would come from her heart that, day, 

a). a 
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she knew, would rest no one; with 
Marjory, from some intuitive percep- 
tion common to artistic natures, she 
felt it would be different. 

Whether it were these words, and 

the look of encouragement that ac, 
companied them on one face, or the 
worn, wearied look on the other, that 
decided Marjory does not appear ; 
but certain it is that tremblingly and 
hesitatingly she left her seat, and 
placing herself before the instrument, 
asked falteringly what she should 
sing. 
“Anything you like, dear,” said 
Agnes, sinking back ; and as Marjory 
looked towards her she did not hesi- 
tate any more, but striving to bear in 
mind that it was for her she sang, 
began at once that touchingly simple 
little melody of Mrs. Norton’s, “ No 
more Sea.” 

She could not have chosen better 
for the one for whom she sang it. 
There is an indescribable sense of 
rest and peace about that song ; its 
very monotony soothes ; the very re- 
currence of those words ; “No more 
sea,” is quieting, and the soft notes 
which accompany them give a sense 
of going home. Marjory’s voice was 
neither flexible nor powerful; her 
singing wanted passion and aban- 
don, but in her voice was a depth 
and tenderness not to be given by 
any teaching, and in the very quiet 
of her style was the contrast to that 
wild impassioned singing which Ida 
felt was the very thing that would 
give Agnes rest. And so it did. 
At first she listened uneasily, fearing 
she had asked too much, but when at 
the close of the first verse Marjory 
looked over at her for a moment, and 
saw her lying with closed eyes and a 
quiet smile gathering about her lips, 
as if the music had called it there, 
Marjory seemed to gain courage from 
the thought, and steadying her voice, 
she sang on with more tone and feel- 
ing—the voice and music more fully 
interpreting the words—till at the 
close a sense of “holy calm” had 
stolen over the room, imparting a 
feeling of rest to both one and other 
of her hearers. 

Yes, little though Marjory thought 
it, that deep-toned voice and simple 
singing of hers had power to soothe 
not only Agnes, worn and wearied, 
but patient still, and knowing some- 
thing of the rest that song described, 
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but that other heart, restless and 
troubled, tossing still upon the waves 
and storms of this troublesome world 
but shrinking, even so, from the quiet 
haven of which she had just heard 
said that— 
“There the storm threats no longer, 
There the passions lie still, 
There the meek wings are folded, 
Waiting God's holy will, 
There from grief and temptation 
The soul shall be free. 
In that calm world of angels 
Where is ‘no more sea.’” 


Yes, even that heart was touched 
and soothed by the sweetness of the 
music and tenderness of the voice, 
though the words in their deep calm 
meaning found no entrance there as 
yet. 

When it ceased, Agnes opened her 
eyes, and said, with a sigh of pleasure: 

“Dear Marjory, that zs rest. I 
wish it had not been over so soon.” 

Ida louked up and said, in her own 
abrupt way : 

“T was right. Go on, please.” 

“But Ida, dear, we mustn’t tire 
her,” Agnes replied, apologetically. 

Ida only answered by a look of 
scorn, and Marjory replied at once: 

But it doesn’t tire me, if you like 
it.’ 

This was true, the ice once broken, 
and the effort having succeeded, Mar- 
jory found no longer any difficulty in 
going on. 

“Sing something German this 
time,” said Ida, approaching the 


piano. 
_ “Shall I~before you ?” said Mar- 
jo 


ry. 
“ Yes, before me.” 
Rather flurried by her manner, 
Marjory complied at once, forgetting 
at the moment everything, but a 
curious “love song,” beginning with 
a solemn, monotonous recitative, re- 
lating the anxiety of a certain lover 
as to when he should be buried, and 
if—wherever it were—the lady of his 
love would find her way to his grave, 
and pray beside it, ending with a 
sweet, soft air, expressing his convic- 
tion that such would be the case— 
that there, in truth, she would come, 
for, beside her, there was none on 
earth that would utter one single 
prayer for the poor, lonely one, rest- 
ing below. 

This song Marjory now sung, giving 
as far as she knew, with truth, its 
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meaning, its slow monotony suiting 
her rather heavy style, and the calm- 
ness and sweetness of the last move- 
ment, truly done justice to, according 
to the light that was in her. Agnes 
was delighted Ida listened with the 
deepest attention, fully appreciating 
the merits of the singer, but thinking 
within herself what twilight it was 
after all; a soft, gray, soothing twi- 
light, maybe—-beautiful, too, in its 
way—but wanting a!l the samein the 
true fire of the light of day. The 
warmth and fervour of the sun’s 
piercing ray were missing there—a 
ray that might scorch and burn and 
melt to nothing, and then might 
vanish quite away, but even in van- 
ishing leaves a memory never to be 
effaced again, not even by the darkest 
night that follows. 

“ This singer knows nothing of that 
day,” Ida thought ; “no, nor of that 
night either.” 

n other words, she might have said, 
if she had but read that most fascin- 
ating production of the pen of George 
Macdonald, ‘ Phantastes”” — “She 
has never yet been taught to sing by 
having had her globe broken.” 

But these thoughts Ida kept to her- 
self, only giving vent to her feelings 
on the subject of the words, by ex- 
claiming, with vehemence, when Mar- 
jory ceased : 

“ Old fool !” 

“Oh!” said Marjory, somewhat 
daunted by this reception, “ I thought 
you would have liked that.” 

“So I do—the music part,” said 
Ida, “ very much indeed. It’s quaint 
and original, and the ‘last movement 
very sweet ; but the words, the senti- 
ments—-bah ! folly and nonsense from 
beginning to end.” 

“T don’t quite think that,” Mar- 
jory answered gently. “I don’t think 
it was odd, he should wish her to sit 
by his grave and pray for him when 
he was dead.” 

“Tf one knew what good it would 
do him!” said Ida, hastily. “ He 
couldn’t have her for some unknown 
reason, when alive; and then, instead 
of fighting and struggling and wrest- 
ling with fate or luck or destiny, or 
whatever you call it, ever till he did 
get her, he calmly sits down like a 

tient simpleton, and wonders when 

e’ll be buried ; and why forsooth ? 
because when that happy hour comes 
she will come and weave a garland 
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about his headstone, and mutter a 

reg or two for his departed soul. 
uch good may it do him, old fool ! 

Such sentimentality sickens me.” 

Marjory was surprised at such sen- 
timents from the lips of a German 
but she only answered that she had 
not looked at.it in that light before. 

“ Because you've never felt its ab- 
surdity,” Ida answered, in the same 
vehement tone. 

“Perhaps not,” said Marjory. 
“When I like a thing I don’t think I 
look for its faults. Perhaps I ought.” 

“No, no,” Ida answered quickly. 
“You're right. I like you for it. It’s 
only when one comes to feel a thing,” 
and she paused, “one is forced to 
look deeper, But this sounds very 
like nonsense,” she continued, half 
laughing, but with a sort of bitter- 
ness in the laugh. “That stupid 
man has made me talk nonsense. 
Now confess, Miss Graham, you think 
him a very milk-and-water sort of 
creature not to laugh at fate, and 
wield his own destiny, instead of con- 
tenting himself with what shall be, 
when it’s all over.” 

“T don’t know ; I don’t think one 
can always laugh at fate and wield 
one’s destiny.” 

“Why not ?”’ 

“Did you never hear— 

‘There is a Divinity that shapes our ends, 

Rough-hew them how we will ?” 


“Yes, yes! that was your weak- 
hearted Hamlet. Just because he 
hadn’t the courage to ‘rough-hew’ his 
own ends, he contents himself with 
leaving the shaping of them to Pro- 
vidence, and thinks he has given 
vent to most laudable sentiments, 
when all the while one sees right 
through them, and despises him for 
his so-called submission.” 

“T don’t think so,” said Marjory. 
“Hamlet, I know, was to blame for 
his weakness of purpose and vacilla- 
tion in duty, but never, I think, for 
his submission in the end, and recog- 
nition of the decrees of Providence ; 
and, after all, no matter what he said 
about it, the truth remains a truth, 
thesame, unalterable, forall eternity.’ 

“ But a truth I don’t intend to re- 
cognise until I’ve had my full share 
of the rough-hewing part first, I can 
assure you !” Ida replied, with a look 
of passionate determination that 
startled Marjory, and drew an expres- 








- sion of pain over Agnes’ face. Per- 
haps Ida observed it, for suddenly 
she changed the subject, saying— 

“ But this can’t be very resting to 
Agnes. Sing something else, Miss 
Graham ; German again, please, if 
Agnes doesn’t mind.” 

“ Oh, no, I like anything, so as it 
is soft and quiet.” 

“Very well,” said Marjory ; and 
commenced at once a simple, touching 
little song, called “ Abendylocke.” 

When she had sung it through, 
Ida, who had seated herself behind 
her, her face in her hands, seem- 
ing to drink in every note, said 
at once, in a stifled voice, “Go 
on, again;” and Marjory sung it 
all again, little knowing what pre- 

cious memories of her own beloved 
land that little song called forth, too 
much almost for that poor home-sick 
child, whose vivid imagination called 
into very existence the sights and 
sounds portrayed by the words and 
enhanced by the soft plaintiveness of 
the music ; the wanderer’s heart felt 
longings far away in distant lands ; 
the “Sehnsucht” wakened in his 
breast at sound of evening bells— 
sounds that seemed to ring in her 
ears then from the days when she had 
lingered by the Rhine at eventide, and 
heard them borne across the quiet 
waters fromsome village on its banks, 
or some little chapel buried in the 
shade of trees. Again for a moment 
she was there, as of old, feeling, hear- 
‘ing, seeing those sights and sounds ; 
but only for a moment, for then the 
music ceased, and all had vanished, 
leaving, in the bitter longings it had 
awakened, a craving almost for that 
rest the song described, foreign to 
her nature though it might be, still 
better, perhaps, than that unsatisfied 
longing, never now absent from her 
mind; but that was only for a 
moment, in reality, if she might 
have had that rest, then and there, 
the offer would have been rejected 
with scorn. 

How long she might have con- 
tinued in that dreamy mood, or how 
often she might have commanded a 
repetition of the song, we cannot 
say ; for when next Marjory ceased, 
a voice from outside the window called 
out— 

“ Beautiful !—encore, say I,” and at 
once Ida roused herself, and Marjory 
turned quickly round to where the 
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voice came from. Ida fixed her eyes 
steadily on her, and marked the 
crimson blush that flew to her cheeks 
and the sparkling light in the eyes, 
and immediately drew her own con- 
clusions therefrom. Simple signs— 
they conveyed a whole volume of 
meaning to Ida’s mind, and perhaps 
induced the petition to Montfort, 
quite warmly given, to come and 
listen comfortably to the music, “and 
then we'll all encore it.” 

Montfort obeyed at once, and the 
song was given again, and quite as 
much liked as before, better, if any- 
thing, for this time there was even 
more life and soul thrown into it, 
even though there was a shade more 
of tremulousness in the voice, which 
did not take away from its heauty— 
rather increased it. 

“Yes,” thought Ida, “a little 
more of that and her singing 
will improve immensely, and her 
face too, both so sweet now, will 
better a hundredfold by this ;” 
and then she caught herself watching 
with interest that face, wondering 
about the history she saw beginning, 
divining more of it in those few 
minutes than had appeared: to Mar- 
jory in the whole of the month past. 
She, unconscious of anything, was 
sitting by the piano, while Lord 
Monttort stood talking to her. 

“Tnever knew,’ he was saying, 
“that you sang, Miss Graham ; it was 
too bad to keep it secret all this time.” 

“ But I only sing so little.” 

“That is just what I’m saying— 
why do you sing so little ?” 

“T mean I only sing for myself, 
and scarcely ever in society ; I don’t 
think people care for it.” 

“Do you really mean that, Miss 
Graham, or is it only—— ?” 

“No, really, Lord Montfort, I do 
mean it. You know I’m not a great 
singer, only a very small one, and 
when I sing before people I never 
can do myself justice, and they don’t 
care for what I sing, and then I do 
worse and worse ; so by the time I 
stop they’re quite relieved, and I feel 
smaller than ever.” 

“T don’t know who those people 
can be,” said Lord Montfort, looking 


. very much asif he thought they could 


not be in existence at all. 

“Only English people,” said Ida, 
without looking up trom a book of 
photographs in her lap. 
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“You are right” said Marjory, 
laughing, 

“Down upon us poor English 
again,” said Lord Montfort; “ but 
we're English—at least Agnes and I 
are, and we care for it,” and the tone 
conveyed more than the simple words. 

Marjory felt it, but only answered 
looking down, “that she was very 
glad of it.” 

“ But how came we to be so fortu- 
nate as to hear you to-day, if these 
songs are of so rare occurrence ¢” 

“Because Lady Agnes was tired, 
and she asked me to sing to rest her.” 

** Agnes, dear,” he answered, 
gravely, looking round, “I wish, if 
you didn’t very much mind, you'd be 
tired every day for some time to 
come. 2 

“Well, Montfort, I think I can 
manage that,” Agnes answered, laugh- 


ing. 

“ But, then, I don’t think I should 
ever have sung,” Marjory replied, 
hesitatingly, “if Fraulein von der 
Liihe hadn’t encouraged me to try.” 

“ Ah, Ida, so you helped , We owe 
you too a debt of gratitude.” 

“ Yes, I helped, and I'm glad I did; 
I should be so sorry that you Eng- 
lish*had trampled down a talent. Do 
they say ‘thank you,’ imitating the 
tone when you've done singing, Miss 
Graham ¢” 

“Oh yes, of course,” Marjory an- 
swered, laughing now, but remember- 
ing the painful chill that word had 
given her. 

“ Yes, I know, so perfectly English, 
you'd never hear that amongst real 
lovers of art, they'd either tell you 
they liked it or did not like it, giving 
you their reasons for both ; but they’d 
never thank you for boring them. I 
should consider it an insult if it were 
done to me, and I should tell them 


80. 

“But it could neyer be done to 
you,” said Marjory. 

“And it ought never to be done to 
you,” said Ida, and then flitted across 
the rooin to Agnes, thus leaving Mar- 
jory and Lord Montfort together. 

“You're not the worse for your 
late walk last night, Miss Graham, I 
hope ¢” he began. 

“Oh, no,” said Marjory, her face 
looking as if she did not know the 
meaning of pian. 

7 Mrs. Morton wasn’t very 
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anxious about you ?” he replied with 
a smnile. 

“Not very,” said she, laughing ; 
“but I think she was happier when 
she found me safe at home.” 

“ Ah, naturally,” he answered, half 
abstractedly. 

“You don’t live with her, I think 
you said ?” 

How did he know ? She had never 
told him. She did not ask, however, 
but only answered— 

“ No, ’m away with her on a little 
holiday now.” 

“A pleasant one, I hope ?” 

“Oh, so very pleasant! I don’t 
know how I shall settle down after 
it.” 
“Settle down to what? Very hard 
work ?” 

“No; I wish it were.” 

“ You like hard work, then ?” 

“Yes, I think I should.” 

“ You don’t know what it is ; per- 
haps if you did you would not like it 
so much.” 

“T don’t know; I should like to 
try ; at least I should like to have 
some work marked out for me and be 
obliged to do it.” 

“But, could you not do the work 
without being obliged ? Does the 
being forced to do a thing make it so 
pleasant in your eyes, Miss Graham ?” 

“T think it does rather.” 

“You're very different then from 
most of your fellow-Christians. With 
the generality of people any amount 
of sacrifice is better than that one 
little word ‘ obey.’” 

“But I don’t put up to be a bit 
different from other people. I only 
mean that if I was obliged to do things 
like men it would be so much plea- 
santer.” 

“Oh, Miss Graham,” he replied 
gravely, ‘I had no idea you went in 
for ‘the rights of women.’ ” 

“Lord Montfort, what do you 
mean ?” she answered, in great trepi- 
dation ; “I never said that ; I only 
said——” and she paused, blushing 
crimson. 

“ That you wished to do things like 
men,” he answered, quite gravely, but 
with a twinkle of merriment in his 
eyes all the while. 

“ But I didn’t mean that really.” 

“ Only you said it, and Iam bound 
to believe a lady’s word, am I not ?” 

“Oh, Lord Montfort, how can I 
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explain to you that I never meant 
that? Will you believe me that I 
think women holding forth about 
their ‘rights’ the most terrible thing 
on earth.” 

“We shan’t have you taking out 
your de ey as a doctor or a lawyer, 
then, Miss Graham ? 

“Oh, no, not for anything,” she 
answered, with a look of genuine dis- 
tress. “I think a woman who steps 
out of her place should be despised 
by everyone ; no one need respect 
ler; let her leave those things to 
men, who will always do them much 
better than she can, and only laugh 
at her in the end for trying to com- 
pete with them ; and very richly she 
will deserve that and everything else 
she gets for her pains. 

“ Brava ! Miss Graham, I like your 
enthusiasm.” 

“You believe me, then ?” she re- 
plied, st up through her blushes. 

he answered, fixing his 
eyes upon her. 

“T’m so glad,” 
sigh of relief. 

“Yes. 1 believed you ‘all along; 
only the temptation was too great to 
be resisted. Forgive me—will you ?” 
he said, with that gentle tone of his 
that was beginning to sound like mu- 
sic in Marjory’s ears. 

“Oh, yes,” she answered, “it was 
my fault for expressing myself 80 
badly.” 

» Bat now, that we're friends, won’t 
you tell me just what you mean? I 
should like to understand your diffi- 
culties.” 

“T mean that, as a woman, I have 
no fixed duty marked out for me. 
Men have their professions that they 
must attend to. Women have no- 
thing.” 

ardoname. I think they have a 
little more than that.” 

“Oh, yes, perhaps, little insignifi- 
cant things that they may do or not 
do, as they like. They have nothing 
that they must do.” 

“Miss Graham, that word must 
seems to have a great charm for you. 
Have you always had your own way, 
that you seem to have such a wish to 
be ruled now ?” 

“No, not always,” 

my! looking down. 
hen you have something you 
must do as it is ?” 


she replied, with a 


she answered, 
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% Oh, es,” she answered, with a 
sigh ; “ but it is not the same sort of 
must. 


“But what do mean by the 
same sort of must ?” 

“You will laugh at me, and say 
I'm going in for the‘ Rightsof Women’ 
again.” 

“ No, no, indeed I shan’t. I should 
like to know what you mean.” 

“ Well, I should like to have some 
work I must attend to at fixed hours 
every day, something I musn’t leave 
undone, or I should get into a scrape 
—<don’t laugh, please. But really I’ve 
often envied city men that passed me 
in such a hurry, with their pa 
under their arms, or their little black 
bags in their hands, all intent on 
business, rushing along on foot, 
or hailing an omnibus, as if — 
moment was precious to them. 
felt what a useful, earnest life they 
were leading, and I quite envied 
them.” 

“ But, Miss Graham—I don’t want 
to laugh, I assure you—but mightn’t 
one lead an earnest, useful life with- 
out tearing along the pavement at 
the rate of ten miles an hour, or ever 
setting one’s foot in an omnibus ?” 

“Oh, Lord Montfort, you’re tryin 
not to understand me. Of course t 
don't mean the rushing about made 
the useful, earnest life, but the busi- 
ness that caused it.” 

“Yes, yes; but is it only business 
oat constitutes the useful, earnest 
ife 9” 

“T don’t know. It often appears 
to me it does.” 

“ And yet how beautiful and earn- 
est are many women’s lives passed 
in quiet seclusion, whose only aim 
seems to be to attend to the little 
things that come under their hand 
from day to day ;- and yet end by 
leading a more useful life than half 
those busy men whose lives you think 
so enviable.” 

* Do you think so, really 9” 

“T do, I know it. After all—to 
say rather a truism—it isn’t the 
amount of work one has to do that 
constitutes one’s usefulness, but the 
‘ whatever the hand finds to do, doing 
it with one’s might.’” 

“Yes, I know.” 

“ Of course you do, only—if I may 
say it—you think the ‘ whatever your 
hand finds to do,’ too little to be 
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done with ‘might.’ Is it very imper- 
tinent of me to say so ?” 

“ No, indeed,” she answered, look- 
ing up, smiling rather sadly. “Ia 
afraid it’s quite true.” 

“ And you've a lingering regard for 
the City man and his work all the 
time.” S 

“Tt’s very foolish, I know.” 

“No, Miss Graham, I won’t say so. 
I understand your difficulties better 
than you think, though I seem to 
laugh at them. I see what you mean 
by layingsuch a stress upon that word 
‘must.’ You feel your life is aimless 
because you've no obligation to work 
like a man. You live, maybe, a great 
deal to yourself, and have therefore 
a great deal of time for reading, and, 
perhaps, a little too much for thought, 
and too much thought for a woman 
—excuse me for saying it--is not 
good, unless they’ve the power of 
working off the thought by action. 
You have not, by your own showing, 
therefore you get disgusted wit 
yourself and your thoughts, and long 
for the active life of a busy little 
City man, bundle of papers, black bag 
and omnibus included.” 

“Yes,” said Marjory, naping 
“that’s just it; you’ve read it all 
exactly. And don’t you think me 
very foolish for wishing to ‘ work’ 
with the men, instead of being con- 
tented quietly to ‘weep’ with the 
women ? 

“No. I never think what gives 
anyone real trouble—foolish, as to 
the rest—that leaving of the ‘ work’ 
to the men, and the ‘ weeping’ to the 
women, will you allow me to say, 
I think that perfect ‘ bosh ?’” 

“Oh, I'm so glad to hear you say so.” 

“T only say what every man that 
knows the worth of a true woman 
would say himself. Dear me! what 
would the world do if all the women 
met the men coming home after 
a hard day's toil, with faces as 
long as my arm, and tears trickling 
over their noses, like the poor deer 
in ‘As You Like It?” 

“Yes, that would be too bad,” she 
answered, laughing again ; “and yet 
that poem is so beautiful, I hardly 
like turning it into ridicule.” 

“Who ad it, Miss Graham ? 
But I grant you there is true poaaty 
in it that carries you away whether 
you agree with it or not. But, by 
the way, we can’t be so very wrong 
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in finding fault with it after all, 
when the very man who wrote it 
must disagree with it now, as he’s 
one of the first on the list for uphold- 
ing the ‘ Rights of Women.’” 

“Oh, don't let’s talk of that again, 
please.” 

“No; I’m not going,” he answered, 
smiling. “I only mention it as a 
curious fact. But, seriously speak- 
ing, putting the ‘Rights of Women’ 
and all that humbug aside, there are 
women who do work well and.bravely 
without ever raising ‘their voice in 
defence of their sex, and harder, too, 
some of theni, than even your much- 
esteemed City man. Would you 
really like to be one of them, and 
give up your reading, and thinking, 
and dreaming about ‘ Egmont,’ and 
‘Clireheu,’ and—hem— Faust,’ &c., 
&c., and work for your bread ?”” 

“T often think I should,” she an- 
swered, looking up through the deep 
blush that name of “ Faust” spoken 
by him was sure to call up; but see- 
ing he was not laughing, only smiling 
out of these deep, soft, kind eyes, 
fixed on her, she only looked down 
again, at once feeling happy—-she 
scarce knew why—and re-assured. 

“I wonder if you would really. I 
know a lady,” he went on thought- 
fully, “‘who had that opinion once, 
too, and was very near acting upon it 
in good earnest.” 

“Oh really ; what was she going 
to do ?” 

ot Something you will think rather 
odd perhaps,” he answered, still 
thou Tice ully. 

“ What was it t--please tell me. I 
dare say I shan’t think it a bit odd. 
I like what's a little out of the com- 
mon.” 

“Tn theory, Miss Graham.” 

“ How do you mean ?” 

“WhatIsay. Youlike itin theory 
—I doubt your ever putting it into 
practice.” He said this quite gravely, 
and Marjory could not make out 
whether he thought well of her for it 
or not. She did not question him, 
however, but put it all by, to think of 
at her leisure, and asked instead what 
it was this lady thought of doing. 

Ida had turned quickly round, and 
with her eyes fixed upon them was 
listening intently to this part of the 
conversation. 

“She thought of going on the 
stage.” 
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“On the stage! QOh that was 
grand,” Marjory answered ; and Ida’s 
eyes sparkled. 

Lord Montfort looked at Marjory 
a little astonished, but said quiet)y— 
“ You think so ?” 

“Yes ; looked at in its true light, 
as it is almost the highest embodi- 
ment of art that can exist.” 

“ Brava!” said Ida, clapping her 
hands; “ the English haven’t crushed 
it all out of you yet.” 

“T hope not,” said Marjory laugh- 
ing ; “ but why didn’t she do it, Lord 
Montfort ?” 

“ Because she married instead,” he 
answered drily, with a look of sup- 

ressed merriment in his eyes. But 
da’s shone like fire, and her lips 
curled in scorn. 

Marjory only answered—“ Oh, did 

she ?” 
“ A matter of fact ending to such a 
dream of romance was it not, Miss 
Graham? But not so bad a one 
after all—was it ?” 

Tea coming in put a stop to further 
conversation on the subject; and 
Marjory turning towards Agnes, not- 
ing the sad, pained look on her face 
—not knowing that the cause of it lay 
in the history just told her in so few 
words—said gently, “Dear Lady 
Agnes, you look so tired ; I’m sure 
we're all too much for you.” 

‘* No, indeed, dear ; I've been lying 
here quite quietly this long time, so 

ou have nothing to reproach your 
ittle sensitive conscience with.” Then 
softly, as if to herself—“ Thoughts 
of one’s own make one sad some- 
times.” 

“ Tired, Agnes, dear ?” Lord’ Mont- 
fort asked. ‘* Have some of my tea, 
then.” : 

“Thanks, Montfort ; I’m sure it 
will do me good.” 

“ Miss Graham remembers my tea, 
doesn’t she 1” said he, seating him- 
self opposite the teapot, and begin- 
ning his preparations. “You see I 
don’t give up the place of honour to 
my little cousin, for she’s good enough 
to allow that in this one matter we 
English do excel her nation.” — 

“ Yes ; I grant you the palm in tea- 
making,” she answered half scorn- 
fully. é 

“And very proud I am of the 
honour. It’s not an esthetic occu- 
pation, I own ; but still an altogether 
useful one ; as Carlyle would say— 
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one of the ‘little things,’ perhaps, it’s 
needful to do well. I’m talking like 
a book, am not I? esthetic in his 
talk, if not in his deeds, that’s what 
my biographer may say of me. Talk- 
ing of little things, Miss Graham, do 
yee ee little or much sugar in your 
tea ?” 

The extreme earnestness of hisface 
as he looked up at her, and the 
breathless interest with which he 
waited for her answer, asif the busi- 
ness of the moment was everything 
to him, were irresistible. Marjory, 
laughing heartily, said she liked a 
great deal of sugar,and Agnes joined 
in the laugh, which seemed to please 
Montfort, who, though he had not 
appeared to remark, had been pained 
by hersad face, and was perhaps now 
doing his best to cheer it away ; 
therefore, reassured by her merri- 
ment, he was able calmly to encounter 
Ida’s indignant expression and words 
—-" Montfort, ‘ wie kanst dii so niir- 
risch sein? (How canst thou be so 
silly?) Great old baby !” 

“Say, ‘alter dumkopf’ at once ; 
it'll relieve you much more, and I can 
bear it.” 

“Montfort, I don’t make use of 
vulgar expressions, and I thought you 
hated them.” 

“You ‘had me there,’ Ida. Old 
blockhead is perhaps rather a stron 
term for a young lady’s lips. I ann 
guilty, dear ; make friends over a cup 
of tea.” 

“Ts there no making you angry ?” 
she answered, smiling in spite of her- 
self. “ Miss Graham, I believe I’ve 
tried every way on earth, and never 
paces I wonder if youcould. 

should so like to see him in a tower- 
ing passion.” 

“T advise you not to try, Miss 
Graham,” he answered calmly, sip- 
ping his tea; and “ Miss Graham” 
thought that just then there was no- 
thing she should be so sorry for in all 
the world. 

Tea ended, Marjory said she must 
be going ; when, much to hersurprise, 
Ida said she’d accompany her, and 
then Montfort petitioned to go too. 
“T could not allow my little charge 
to walk home alone, you know,” he 
replied apologetically ; and Marjory 
was foolish enough to be sorry he had 
said it. Little did he think how 
that simple expression of his would 
be turned and twisted and pulled to 
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pieces, and allowed to mar half the 
pleasure of her visit ; but so it did. 
The walk home was pleasant 
enough in its way, but then Ida was 
there, and Marjory felt shy and con- 
strained in the presence of a third 
person ; and Montfort did not, even 
in wishing her “‘ good-bye,” revert in 
any way to their former conversation, 
or express a hope they should soon 
meet again ; he merely said he hoped 
Mrs. Morton would give Agnes the 
peemre of seeing her, as he knew 
is sister was very anxious to make 
her acquaintance,and Marjory replied 
she hoped to manage it ; but this was 
no comfort, as she knew Lord Mont- 
fort was leaving for London to-mor- 
row or next day. So after all, the 
afternoon that had begun so plea- 
santly had, like most of her sunny 
moments, ended with a fair share of 
shadow. Poor Marjory, how silly 
she was! Why did she let such little 
matters as these weigh so heavily 
upon her? Why did she allow her 
sunshine to be so often overcast ? 
Why did she, instead of dwelling 
upon the pleasure her singing had 
iven, that conversation, the interest 
e seemed to take in her, go back 
again and again to that one little 
sentence, letting it jar so unnecessa- 
rily, and force upon her the convic- 
tion that after all, though he seemed 
to enjoy her society, and even to 
interest himself in her concerns, he 
could not care much or he would have 
offered himself to walk home with 
her from the first, and not have done 
so merely in order to protect his 
cousin? “No, of course its of a 
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piece with all that happens to me,” 
she said to herself. “I look for too 
much, and then am always doomed 
to disappointment.” 

And yet, in the eyes of others, 
Marjory would not have been called 
an “exigeante” person. Such aterm 
would have given her credit for more 
character than was generally allotted 
to her share, and yet, in truth, she 
was far more so than many another, 
to whom it seemed more applicable. 
Unfortunate in her case, as she was 
just the very one, from her peculiar 
organization, least likely to meet with 
success in her demands. By nature, 
humble and low-spirited as to self, 
and self’s worth, used to disappoint- 
ment and mortification, where it was 
concerned, yet withal bearing an in- 
ward conviction not to be combated, 
of what to that self was due—a due 
not to be conceded to any amount of 
words and argument, arising, it may 
be, from an “ inner consciousness ” of | 
the fitness of things, and a strong 
sense of justice underlying her whole 
character. This, coupled with a love 
of meditation and introspection, so 
inherentin her nature, left her only too 
good a hand at discovering “ the little 
rift within the lute,” then musing on 
it, commenting upon it, grieving over 
it, till all the sweet music she might 
have heard sounded in her ears, but 
“jangled, out of time and harsh,” 
and she herself sadder and more 
downhearted after each such dis- 
covery. 

Truly Lord Montfort was right in 
saying that action was the remedy for 
a character such as hers. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


A WEEK or two more of plea- 
sant intercourse with Agnes, a visit 
from Mrs. Morton to her effected, a 
meeting or two between Marjory and 
Lord Montfort—short and hurried, 
never such as the one recorded in the 
last chapter—still gleams of sunshine 
in their way to her, and then the 
happy moments, all were at an end, 
when Agnes, Montfort, Ida, and all 
the party one morning vanished from 
the little seaport town on their way 
to Montfort Castle, and left Marjory 
alone with her little aunt once more, 
sad and sorry at heart, more so than 
she cared to own to any living being, 


even to the little aunt that loved her 
as her own child. 

“You're sorry after your friend 
dear !” Mrs. Morton said, the day of 
their departure, seeing her sitting, 
with her hands crossed in her lap, 
gazing out into the sea, with a sad, 
tired look on her face, that troubled 
the little woman. 

“Yes, Auntie, dear, very sorry,” 
then, as if afraid she should be ques- 
tioned about any other member of 
the family, went on at once, “ You 
don’t wonder, do you? You think 
her almost as charming as I do.” 

“T think she’s the sweetest crea- 
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ture I ever met, and I’m so glad, my 
child, she should be your friend.” 

“T assure you | feel it a great 
honour, Auntie. She’s promised to 
write, and asked me to write, too, 
that will be something.” 

“Yes, it will; and then, I hope, 
you’l] meet again, sometime.” 

“T hope so, Marjory answered, 
afraid, even to her aunt, to allude to 
the words Lord Montfort had said 
the last time but one she had seen 
him, on the subject of her paying 
them a visit at Montfort Castle, se- 
conded so warmly by Agnes— afraid 
to tell anyone of such a prospect held 
out before her, so fearful of it coming 
to nought, like most things she set her 
heart upon, and if such was the case, 
the fewer that knew of her disappoint- 
ment the better for her peace of mind. 

“How she liked your singing, 
dear !” Mrs. Morton went on. “I felt 
quite proud of how she praised it, 
- pleased, too, that she agreed with 

I always thought my child’s 
ral sweeter than anyone else's.” 

“You always think the kindest, 
the best things of your stupid child, 
Auntie, darling. I don’t knuw how 
I shall get on when I’m obliged to 
hear all the contrary. It’s so plea- 
sant to have one’s fur smoothed down 
the right way,” she answered, putting 
up her face to be kissed. 

“T wish I could keep you always, 
dear, but”—and her little nervous 
manner began to betray itself, “ they 
wouldn’t give you to me.’ 

“No, nv, Auntie. I suppose my 
place is there. Papa would miss me, 
aud mamma could not give up the 
chance of trying to get a husband for 
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“Yes, my child, I know,” then 
with a sigh, “ Z never could do that 
for you.” 

“sow, Auntie, you know you're 
not going to talk like that to me. 
Time enough for that when I go 
back,” and Marjory groaned in spirit 
at the ordeal that awaited her. 

After a silence of some time, during 
which Mrs. Morton knitted quietly, 
and Marjory sat still and abstracted 
as before, she was suddenly startled 
by her aunt saying : 

“And Lord Montfort liked your 
singing, too, dear.” 

“ Yes, Auntie,” Marjory answered, 
calmly enough, but feeling all the 
same a tell-tale blush fly to her face 
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“You didn’t sing so often for him 
as for Lady Agnes—did you %” 

“No, only once since the first day 
he heard me.’ 

“Why was that ?”’ 

“You know I only saw him twice 
since then, the last time he was ‘too 
hurried for more than a few words.” 

“Ah, that wasa pity. What did 
you sing for him ?” 

” Only that little German ‘ Abend- 
glocke.’’ 

“Yes, I remember how you told 
me he liked it. I’m glad he’s pleased 
with your singing ; he’s a good judge, 
I should say.” 

“Not nearly so good as his little - 
cousin. We ought to be prouder of 
her liking it ‘than anyone. She’s 
a born musician—such a genius, 
Auntie.” 

“ Yes, dear, so you said ; she looked 
peculiar enough to be anything.” 

“Dear little sober Auntie !—you 
didn’t like her wild ways; but you 
should have heard her sing.” 

“T dare say, dear,” then, in rather 
a melancholy tone, “she’s a pretty 
creature ; I wonder why she’s there.” 

“With her own people, Auntie— 
where else shvuld she be ?” 

“ Yes, forgot ; you told me she 
was an orphan,” and the little lady 
relapsed again into silence ; but a 
troubled expression was on her face, 
and the knitting did not progress so 
rapidly. How strange is the ordering 
of Providence that those who love 
most are but too often those that can 
do least! What would that little 
woman have given to make her 
child, her darling Marjory, happy, 
and yet how utterly, how feebly im- 
potent she felt! Reader, laugh her 
not to scorn; but for the first time 
in her life, gentle, quiet Mrs. Morton 
longed inwardly to be a managing 
matron. 

Her longingsseemed of no avail, how- 
ever, just then, for with a deep sigh, 
after having dropped several of her 
stitches, she roused Marjory from her 
reverie by proposing they should go 
out on the rocks with a book, as they 
used. Marjory complied at once, with 
a twinge of conscience, however, 
thinking how little pleasure the pro- 
spect gave her, reminding her but too 
forcibly of another evening about six 
weeks ago, when they two had gone 
thus together—an evening preluding 
the happiness that from thenceforth 
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had been hers. Poor Marjory, con- 
science reproached her, for what 
seemed in her a lapse of love and duty 
to her gentle aunt, though, to do her 
justice, none would have observed it, 
except, perhaps, in a greater weari- 
ness and dejection of manner, which 
she found it very hard to combat; 
her heart would travel back to that 
day, and tothe days that followed,and 
tomany a thing that happened in that 
time—a new era it seemed in her 
existence. Marjory’s life, remember, 
was gray, sober, uneventful. Think 
it not strange, therefore, she should 
have laid such a stress upon what to 
others would have seemed of so little 
importance. 

* You're tired, my child,” her aunt 
said, observing her silence ; “perhaps 
you'd rather not read this evening ?” 

“ Auntie, darling, indeed I’d much 
rather read; I’m not tired, only 
stupid.” 

er aunt only pressed her hand in 
both her own, and sighed again. 

“You're not going to sigh an 
more, Auntie,” Marjory replied, wit 
a smile. “ You’re only to listen 
while I read to you. Here, I’ve 


brought you something a never 


heard before, Jean Inge 
of Seven.’ ” 

And Marjory began at once to read 
that most touching poem, giving to 
each part as she went on, its true 
tone and feeling: joyous and merry ; 
the two first, hopefully, expectantly, 
with a thrill in her deep voice ; the 
third, that one called “ Love,” a 
thrill that was almost a sigh some- 
times, and with a pause at the close, 
before she rang out joyously the song 
of “ Maternity,” growing solemn again 
at the last lines—the mother’s prayer 
for her children ; then, with a deep, 
tender pathos, the next—“ Widow- 
hood”—-a tone expressive of the calm 
but hopeless anguish of that heart, 
drawing many tears from her hearer’s 
eyes, not dried or checked till the last 
lines at the end of all— 


“There is the home where my thoughts 
are sent ; 
The only home for me— 
Ah, me!” - 


And at those words Marjory laid 
down the book and sobbed too like a 
child. Looking up at last, she said— 
“But, oh, Auntie, dear! she had 
them all, you know,” 


ow’s ‘ Songs 
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“Yes, my child, I know,” and she 
lifted her eyes to the long line of gold, 
flooding sea and sky, as if she could 
pierce to the far world beyond, and 
then she opened the book and read, 
as if from the depths of her heart— 


“Oh! once to feel thy spirit near, 
I could be content. 
Or once between the gates of gold, 
While an entering angel trod, 
But once—thee sitting to behold 
On the hills of God.” 


“Oh, Marjory! that yearning is 
almost too great sometimes.” 

“Yes, darling Auntie,” Marjory 
answered, in a tender whisper, lean- 
ing the little head against her bosom, 
and then neither spoke for a time, till 
at length Mrs. Morton, looking up, 
said— 

“But yet, I say again dear, I 
would not have been without it.” 

“No, Auntie, it must be better so, 
I begin to think too.” 

“Yes, there's always the hope, 
Marjory—a little while—a little 
while,” and the hands were clasped 
and the eyes lifted up once more. 

* And you're not afraid, Auntie ?” 

“ Afraid, dear! Why should I be 
afraid to go home ?” 

“But it will be such a different 
home from this.” 

“Yes, dear, so different,” and the 
face brightened at the thought. 

“* But the people—all so different.” 

“ No, dear, not all different. The 
ones we've loved must be the same to 
us, only more lovely than ever, as 
our dear Lord will be the same to us 
there that we have known Him here, 
only far, far more precious and 
beautiful, because our eyes will be 
a to behold Him clearer and 

etter ; and those there will be ‘like 
Him, for we shall see Him as He 
is,’ so it will be all the same, dear, 
only better, far better.’ And a 
smile crept about the corners of the 
mouth, and the setting sun threw a 
glory on the face, making it look 
almost ready for the change she 
spoke of. 

Marjory said nothing, she only 
sighed for her own want of faith that 
could not trust her Father in Heaven 
to settle all that so sorely perplexed 
her concerning that great question of 
“hereafter.” She would not say 
another word to disturb her aunt's 
calm faith. She would not trouble 
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her about her own sad doubts and 
questionings—questionings as to that 
great change that must come over 
those in the other world, making 
them, she felt, so strange and 
different to the earthly forms so loved 
below, absorbing earth, infusing 
spirit ; but with that very change, 
higher and more glorious, even 
though it be, taking from the loved 
ones much that had made them pre- 
cious here, and changing them instead 
to spirit forms, she should pass by in 
heaven and never know them for her 
own. This she could not speak of to 
the one beside her. “It would only 
disturb and puzzle her,” she thought. 
“The arguments I should bring up 


“Wet, Auntie darling, it’s over at 
last, my happy holidays. Good-bye. 
Come and see me soon, won’t you ¢” 

“Yes, yes, my child. You're safe 
now, with your maid, aren’t you ?” 

“Yes, Auntie, don’t let me keep 
you, the Twickenham train starts at 
once. Good-bye.” 

And the little Aunt sped away, 
while Marjory turned to leave the 
bustling terminus with the maid sent 
by Mrs. Graham, who had already se- 
cured the luggage and a cab, and now 
both seated themselves within and 
set out for their homeward destina- 
tion—Warwick-square, Belgravia. 

We cannot say that it was with 
feelings of pleasure Marjory contem- 
plated this return home. She felt, 
instinctively the many little worries 
and annoyances that would meet her, 
and her heart sank before them. Ac- 
customed for these some weeks past 
to pleasant, unrestrained intercourse, 
either with her aunt or her new 
friends, the restraint now seemed 
doubly irksome. As she drove along 
the ‘summery’ streets (it was still 
the middle of August) one by one 
they rose up before her und each 
place of note seemed only to serve as 
mile stones to recall them to her me- 
mory. The Houses of Parliament, 
where Mrs. Graham had before now 
crushed herself, defying all commands, 
jnto a good place for hearing and see- 
ing, aid where now, Marjofy felt with 
a shudder, Lord Montfort would be 

tered to supply an order to a still 
better oné ; the Wellington Barracks, 
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she could not answer; they would 
only distress her ; so best leave it.” 
But Marjory was wrong. Faith, 
such as her aunt possessed, is the 
gift of God, simple, unquestioning, 
though it be, called in Scripture “ the 
faith of a little child,” is yet strong 
and eagle-eyed to pierce through 
darkest clouds and densest mist to 
the “perfect day” beyond, till clouds 
and darkness become impregnated 
with glorious light themselves and 
cease almost to have any existence. 
“T know-whom I have believed” is 
the answer of such a faith, and know- 
ing Him it needs no more to ques- 
tion, but leaving all with Him, it 
simply rests in peace. 


from whence she had, by dint of ear- 
nest perseverance fished out an in- 
fant Guardsman as a “beau” for 
Marjory ; Buckingham Palace, where 
she had been nearly trampled to 
death trying to see some sight or 
other, and which she said she had 
seen better than anyone ; Lady So- 
and-So’s house in Eaton Square, where 
they must manage next year to get an 
invitation—mingled with thoughts in 
Marjory’s own breast as to the end- 
less remarks that would be made upon 
the people she had met, questions as 
to the impression she had made, 
coupled with side hints about her 
learning, and insinuations of a kind 
she knew she could not stand ; then 
depreciating remarks upon Mrs. Mor- 
ton’s want of management, and Mrs. 
Graham’s own wonderful economical 
contrivances, &c., all of which Mar- 
jory knew it would be especially hard 
to bear just then, harder, for some 
reason or other, than such worries 
had ever seemed before, so that 
when the cab at length drew up be- 
fore her own door, and the time had 
come for facing them she felt a long- 
ing desire to fly up the stairs un- 
noticed, unseen, and take refuge in 
the quiet of her room, her thoughts 
her sole companions, till home had 
ained a little of its old influence over 
ner, and somewhat prepare her for 
what was to follow. 

But no; Mrs. Graham was stand- 
ing at the head of the stairs to meet 
her ; escape was, therefore, impossible. 
She looked, if anything, smaller and 
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more “jammed” than usual, and her 
tones, Marjory thought, had more 
even of that rasping sound than was 
their wont, as after her hasty greeting 
she called out— 

“Two shillings! one and sixpence 
is the fare, he has no right to ask for 
any more,”* 

“ But, mamma, there was luggage,” 
ay answered wearily. 

“Only your small box and carpet- 
bag ; its quite ridiculous.” 

“Tl not take one and sixpence,” 
was heard in a gruff voice below. 
Mrs. Graham darted downstairs her- 
self to look into the matter, but came 
back discomfited, finding her small 
self and narrow ways no match for 
the muscular Christianity and broad 
views of a London cabman. 

Marjory, during this discussion, had 
made her way into the drawingroom, 
and was enjoying a few moments 
quiet conversation with her father, 
when Mrs. Graham returned, smiling 
as usual, with a smile that sent the 
corners of her mouth down, giving it 
a@ peculiar meaning, as if far more 
was withheld than expressed—a smile 
that effectually concealed her inten- 
tions and her feelings, and which was 
habitually worn, whether the thoughts 
that prompted it were glad or sorry, 
kindly or ill-natured; triumphant or 
the reverse, and which might appear 
as soon as not, whether you told her 
of a birth, a marriage, or a death— 
all depending on the manner the 
announcement attected herself. Just 
now, though she had been defeated, 
the smile was there, but in this in- 
stance it prefaced an attack upon 
Marjory and her aunt. 

“He got the two shillings, papa. 
Of course Marjory doesn’t care ; she 
and auntie don’t think much of the 
sixpences,” and she laughed her own 
narrow little laugh. 

Marjory made no answer, and Mr. 
Graham began gently to remark, 
“ Marjory tells me she enjoyed her- 
self very much.” 

“So you did, Marjory, though it 
wasn't such a dull place after all? 
I hear there are no end of bands, and 
promenades, and yachting, and balls 
even. Papa, this is Mrs; Morton’s 

uiet little favourite spot. I declare 

*ve some hopes of her now. How 
many balls did she take you to, dear ? 
Now confess, Marjory, that she just 
dd take you to one little one.” 
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Mrs. Graham laughed outright at 
her own joke, which she knew would 
be particulary distasteful to Marjory. 

“ Mamma, | think you know auntie 
never goes to balls; besides there 
were none there that I ever heard 
of.” 
“Well, wasn’t there something 
very gay—a yachting party, and a 
dinner party, and an evening party, 
where your aunt was the life of the 
entertainments ?” 

“Auntie was at no party at all 
whilst we were there. went once 
out in a yacht, and once to a dinner 
party—that was all.” 

“T suppose I was mistaken; I 
thought your aunt had gone with you. 
Indeed, Marjory, I think you told 
your papa so.” 

Marjory fixed her truthful eyes 
upon her stepmother, and said in- 
dignantly, “ Mamma, you know I did 
not.” 


Mrs. Graham did know perfectly, 
and she knew she was not speaking 
the truth, and that Marjory saw as 
much, but still she only smiled all 
the same, and turned the conversa- 
tion to something else. 

“You made some nice friends down 
there, Marjory ?”’ 

“ Yes, I met some very nice peo- 
ple.” 

“ Lady Agnes Mortimer—that was 
her name, dear, wasn’t it ?”’ said Mr. 
Graham in his slow way. 

“That was the lady ; we want to 
hear about the men,” interposed Mrs. 
Graham quickly. “ Lady Agnes had 
a brother—hadn’t she, Marjory ?” and 
the eyes twinkled, and the mouth 
went down very low indeed. 

“Yes, she had two—Lord Mont- 
fort, her own brother, and Mr. Mor- 
timer, her step-brother.” 

“Oh but we don’t want to hear 
about the step-brother ; we want to 
hear about the own brother. What 
kind is Lord Montfort ?” 

“Mamma, Mr. Mortimer’s in the 
Guards. I thought you took an in- 
terest in them.” 

“So I do, dear, when I haven’t got 
anything better. Do you think I 
care a pin about them when I have ? 
A younger son in the Guards is all 
very well in his way for a “ beau” for 
you, Marjory, at a tea-party” (the 
smile again) ; but do you think I'd 
look at him if I’d found an elder son 
in the House of Lords? I think Ae’d 
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make the best “beau” of the two, 
dear. What do you think ?” 

“T really don’t know anything 
about “ beaux,” mamma; you know 
they never speak to me.”’ 

“No, dear, I know they don’t,” 
Mrs. Graham answered with her 
smile, which, however, almost dis- 
appeared for a moment as she faced 
Marjory, and said quite gravely, “but 
I hope you never say that to anyone 
but me ; there’s nothing makes a man 
think so little of a girl as her not 
being popular with men. I hope you 
never told Lord Montfort.” 

“ Mamma, I’m not in the habit of 
talking to men of the amount of ad- 
miration I receive. I don’t think 
auy nice girl could do such a thing.” 

“ My dear, but they do.” 

“Then they can’t be nice, mamma.” 

“Nice or nasty, dear, they’re the 
girls men like, and I think its a pity 

vu don’t take a leaf out of their 
book, and yu'd be liked too, instead 
of keeping yourself upon your high 
horse, as you do, buried in a set of 
musty old books that no one cares for.” 

Mrs. Graham’s face was almost 
grave by this time, and Marjory felt 
inclined to sit down and cry. She 
knew she would be worried and 
lectured on her return, but she was 
hardly prepared for it so soon, and 
the effect upon her was worse even 
than she had anticipated. It was 
bad enough to be eae told how 
dull and unpopular she was, and to 
be incessantly taught and tutored on 
the subject, but just now, when she 
had been hardly half-an-hour in the 
house—just now, too, when she had 
been beginning to hope better things 
of herself, and to feel that, after all, 
she was not quite so uninteresting to 
others as she had always been repre- 
sented ; or if so, why had she ap- 
peared to interest one whom she had 
met, and that one so infinitely ny 
rior to the generality of society !— 
just now, too, when she was lifting 
up her head a little above water, to 
be thrust down again, with the same 
ruthless hand, to her own every-day 
level. It was hard, very hard indeed, 
and only pride kept her from break- 
ing dowu altogether. As it was, she 


gave no sign but merely rose to leave 
the room, saying she was tired ; but 
that she might not appear offended, 
she turned first, and asked after her 
sisters. 
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“ They’re in the square,” said Mrs. 
Graham ; “I had to send them there 
as you had the maid. I wonder your 
aunt couldn’t manage to have left 
you at home.” 

“Tm sorry I inconvenienced you, 
mamma,” said Marjory, “‘ but Auntie 
was in a hurry home, and I thought 
you might be able to spare some one.” 

“Oh, yes, dear, it wouldn’t have 
been the least inconvenient if we had 
our man-servant ; but you know I 
haven’t got one yet, so that made the 
difficulty.” 

Marjory did not know, or she had 
forgotten, that the man-servant, not 
being necessary at the sea-side, was 
usually sent away to save paying him 
board wages. She, with her rather 
wider views, thought this bad man- 
agement, but Mrs. Graham’s power 
of vision, piercing though they might 
be, failed to take in anything out of 
the straight, narrow line before them, 
and as on this narrow line she saw 
that so many shillings paid every 
week to a servant whom you did not 
want was more expensive than not 
paying them, she preferred not pay- 
ing them, even though it cost her the 
loss of a good, honest servant, and 
made her run the risk of one in every 
respect the contrary. But then this 
was no business of Marjory’s, so she 
said nothing but went up to her room. 

How thankful she felt for that har- 
bour of refuge—herown room! Im- 
mediately on entering she bolted the 
door, and without even waiting to 
take off her things, threw herself 
back in an arm-chair and gave her- 
self up to the luxury of a few 
minutes’ quiet, undisturbed thought. 
Not that the thoughts were pleasant 
altogether, or happy, but the sense of 
freedom and solitude, if only for a 
little while, was a blessing, and one 
prized at this moment almost more 
than ever by the solitude-loving Mar- 
jory. 

Oh, how hard and distasteful and 
weary she felt herlifejustthen! How 
utterly cold from want of sympathy, 
how small and narrow and trivial, 
from little, galling worries! How 
different it had been these few weeks 
past! Almost a pity, she thought, 
for it seemed all harder to bear now. 
No, but she could not say that. It 
was something to look back upon and 
remember, and she could not be quite 
sorry, even though it was to be so 
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changed now. It had been a gleam 
of sunshine in her pale, colourless 
life, and as such, something to be 
thankful, not sorry for. She felt 
this now for the first time, even 
in the act of losing it, and on 
the threshold of the dull, dusty path 
she was returning totread. And how 
dull and dusty it did seem, and how 
tiring! Very foolish and weak of 
her, no doubt, to look upon it in this 
light, and wrong, perhaps, for not 
trying to make the best of it. But 
then Marjory was no saint, no brave- 
hearted lieroine, she was only a 
weak, sensitive woman of the nine- 
teenth century, a being altogether out 
of place in such an age ; but then as 
she is there, what ean one do but 
make the best of her? Weak and 
sensitive though she were, she was 
broad minded, large-hearted, and as 
such recoiled from the narrow, petty 
views taken of everything about her, 
and yet, in spite of herself, being na- 
turally of a dependent nature, she 
could not but be somewhat influenced 
by the reiterated observations going on 
always around her. Just now, too when 
almost unconsciously to herself, her 
mind was opening to a new and subtle 
influence, she was more than usually 
alive to them, catching almost pain- 
fully at every remark made upon her- 
self, now that she was so desirous to 
appear to the best advantage. That 
last one, upon mounting her high 
horse and burying herself in books, 
went home as it had never done be- 
fore, and in a moment she remem- 
bered the sort of satirical way Lord 
Montfort had spoken of her ‘ read- 
ing and thinking and dreaming,” and 
how, too, he had told her she had too 
much time for “reading and thought,” 
and that was not for a woman ; 
and how he had laughed when she 
told him her wish to work and exert 
herself like a man, and then she felt 
how little he must think of her for it 
all—her’s was not the character to 
attract him—how he must sneer at 
her in bis heart! He had thought, evi- 
dently, it was much the best thing fora 
woman just to settle down and marry, 
instead of indulging lofty dreams 
about earning her bread. He had 
said as much when he spoke in such 
a matter-of-fact way of that lady 
giving up her idea of the stage and 
marrying instead. She remembered 
the very tone of his voice as he said, 
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“ A matter of fact ending to such a 
dream of romance, was it not, Miss 
Graham’? But not so bad a one 
after all, was it?” But then, with a 
sort of stab, would occur to her, what 
on earth was the use of her think- 
ing of him in this manner? What 
was she to him in any way, why, 
therefore, was his opinion any- 
thing to her? He had been kind 


and pleasant during the few times 
she had met him, he had talked to 
her of his own accord—what so few 
men had ever done before—and this 
had flattered her, it cowld be only that, 
nothing else surely, but if so, why 


did she return again so persistently 
to think of him? Why did she im- 
mediately begin to question the re- 
mark Mrs. Graham bad made about 
a man thinking so little of girls who 
were not favourites with men. He 
hadseen how neglected she was on the 
yacht that day, but then he had come 
and talked to her himself. Yes, so he 
had, and a few moments of pleasant 
thought were devoted to that circum- 
stance, interrupted suddenly by the 
conviction rudely forced upon her, 
that this was occasioned most likely 
from pity. He was so kind he could 
not bear to see anyone neglected—and 
then she began to trace out that prin- 
eiple in his whole dealings with her, 
even in his admiration of her singing 
—that was of course because others 
usually did not care for it, and so on, 
andsoon—till shesucceeded inschool- 
ing herself into a state of misery, all 
yer good and profitable, perhaps, and 

ul in hindering her giving way to 
the follies of feeling again. Yes, if it 
had ! only that the exact opposite took 
place, as with all her endeavours at 
torturing and tutoring herself she 
failed to obliterate one single outline 
of the image forced before her mind’s 
eyes and kept persistently there— 
shall we say—whether she would 
or no ? 

Oh, Mrs. Graham, if you only 
knew how injurious your theories 
were for the sensitive, scrupulous 
woman placed under your care, you 
would have acted differently! You 
meant well, perhaps. You meant to 
rouse her and put her on her mettle, 
and thus render her the sort of wo- 
man “men would admire.” But did 
you? No, indeed, you only sent her 
further into herself, made her more 
self-oceupied, more contemplative, 
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more given to hair-splitting and self- 
tormenting, and defeated your own 
object in the end. Why could you 
not see this, so obvious even to a mere 
looker-on? Because you will not— 


Anp Ida, what of her all this time ? 
After the departure from Beach- 
haven she and Agnes had settled 
down quot again at the Castle, 
while Lady Montfort and the little 
irls set off on a round of visits—Lord 
ontfort to shootin Scotland, and 
George to his regiment. 

Ida had settled down quietly, we 
say. Yes, outwardly it wasso. No- 
thing could be more quiet than their 
life just then ; but inwardly raged the 
same fever of longing, the same wild 
devotion, the same absorbing love as 
of old. That one sight of him, those 
few tender words spoken, the earnest- 
ness of that gaze resting on her, had 
been enough ; coldness, anger, doubt- 
ing, all vanished then, and the pas- 
sionate heart was laid once more 
before his feet a slave to do his bid- 
ding as at the first. 

And Ralph knew that. He saw 
and feared for a while that evening 
as he watched her cold, repellant 
manner and angry, indignant words ; 
but fears with him in such a case 
were of short duration ; he knew his 
power, and determined, without delay, 
to wield it. And his wielding it, just 
then, was, to do him justice, no mere 
freak of fancy ; the sight of her had 
revived his feelings towards her, and 
the same desire seized him to 88 
her whole affection as of old ; the 
sight of her had touched him also ; 
so changed, so saddened from the old 
bright days; &nd he knew a word 
from him could gladden the heart and 
bring light to the eyes, and so, he 
argued, “ Was it my fault if I said 
that word, and brought the child 
some comfort ?” 

And how she dwelt upon that com- 
fort, thought upon it, treasured it, 
lived upon it ever till another word 
from him arrived—a letter, tender, 
gentle, loving, all that she could 


need. : 
“ My Ralph! how could I doubt 
ou,” she murmured, “so good, so 
ind to write when I am ali alone ; 

he knew that ; how could he know 
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you would say you cannot—perhaps 
not—it requires a peculiar kind of 
discernment, your sharp eyes do not 
possess, to see below the surface of a 
nature such as Marjory’s. 





it? Ah! he thinks and hears of me 
when I know it not, and now he 
writes and tells me I must write to 
him again, and still to love and trust 
him, and wait a little longer till he 
comes—till he comes; oh, Ralph !” 
and the dark eyes filled with tears and 
the face was covered with the hands, 
and Ida literally sobbed with joy. 

Nothing was dull or wearying now ; 
he had written, she might write to 
him ; she should hear again a few 
more times, and then—he would 
come. . 

Agnes wondered at the change, she 
saw the restless eagerness was calmed 
and sobered, the eyes were softened, 
the tones more gentle, the face more 
glad, the whole being more at rest. 

hy it was so she could not tell. At 
first she wondered if it could be Mar- 
jory’s influence, for unquestionably 

da had been drawn to her, curiously 
80, for one so utterly dissimilar to her- 
self ; but then she felt it could hardly 
be the cause, for throughout their in- 
tercourse, and even the first few days 
after their own departure the restless- 
ness had continued the same as ever, 
and Agnes even trembled for the 
weeks they should pass alone. But 
now this change had come, and Agnes, 
though completely baffled, as to the 
reason for, it felt glad and thankful, 
and pes on still the same, that God 
would lead and guard the child and 
make her happy in Himself at last. 

And such prayers, Ida needed 
sorely ; prayers she could not pray 
herself ; twas well then someone else 
was left to pray them for her. Such 
was Agnes’s task, she felt—or privi- 
lege, she would have said—weak, 
suffering, powerless—laid by on 
earth, to pray. Ah, Ida! strong 
in health, life, and beauty, think not 
scorn of Her and her noble duty, but 
thank God from your heart that such 
an one ts left to pray. You cannot 
now, perhaps ; life, with all its sor- 
rows, love, with all its cares, are yet 
too precious to you ; some day it may 
be different, and then you will learn 
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to know the value of those prayers. 
Not now, not now. With a look of 
pity you turn towards her now, lying 
with hands enfolded, and face of pa- 
tient rest ; the soft eyes raised as you 
enter, and a smile playing round the 
lips, a smile ever there to greet your 
resence, though you think of it so 
ittle. With a look of pity you ap- 
roach, and lift the book laid open 
an her, and read these lines :— 


“Oh Lord, my God, do thou thy holy 
ill, 


wu, 
I will lie still; 
I will not stir, lest I forsake thine arm, 
And break the charm 
That lulls me, clinging to my Father's 
breast 
In perfect rest.” 

“ Age, do you really feel that ?” 
she asks abruptly. 

“T’m learning to feel it, dear.” 

“T don’t want to be rude, but 
really I can hardly believe that you 
or anyone else could feel such a thing. 
You can’t mean to say that you 
choose to be laid there sick and suffer- 
ing, with no enjoyment of life, merely 
because it’s God’s will. If it were me 
I should rather die outright, and 
what’s more, I should pray to God to 


me. 

“ Hush ! Ida dear, we mustn’t even 
think of such a thing.” , 

“Oh, but I can’t help it ; life with- 
out strength and hope would be no- 
thing, and_as to the rest that book 
speaks of, I don’t believe in it.” 

“Then you won’t believe me either 
when I tell you that I know it,” and, 
in a lower voice, “I feel it.” 

“No, I won't disbelieve you, Agnes; 
I’m sure you're holy enough to feel 
anything good; but the rest itself; 
what is it, after all? It’s that 
don’t believe in. I can believe in 
earthly rest, the rest of earthly satis- 
faction,” and the eyes grew soft and 
shining as she said so, “ but the other, 
no, no, I cannot.” 

“But, my child, is there such a 
thing as the rest of earthly satisfac- 
tion ?” 

“ Yes, yes, ten thousand times I say 

re is.” 

Agnes shook her head. 

“You don’t believe it! you cling 
on to your own belief of that passive, 
lifeless rest which to me means no- 
thing. Have it so ; but for me,” and 
the eyes dilated, the cheeks flushed, 
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and the whole form quivered, as she 
passionately exclaimed :— 
“Einen einz’gen vollen Becher, 
Ohne Wermuth, schenk ‘mir ein, 
Einmal, ohne, allen Riickhalt, 
Vollig selig, lass mich sein. 
Ohne Sehnsucht, ohne Wehmuth 
Sturz ich gierig ihn huiab, 
Und dann sturze du den Trunknen 
Wenn du willst, sogleich ins grab.” 


(To my lips the brimming chalice 

Reach for once without alloy, 

But for once, no more withholding, 
Let me quaff my fill of joy. 

Without longing, without sighing, 
I would drain the cup you gave, 

And then sink, whene’er thou willest— 
Soul replenished—to my grave). 

Agnes’s eyes glistened as she looked 
at her, so childlike, so beautiful, and 
heard her speak those burning words, 
as if inspired. She was silent for a 
moment and then turned round her 
glowing face to Agnes, and said— 

“Yes, that is what J feel. There’s 
more truth, more reality in that than 
in all your passionless poetry put 
together.” 

aoe said nothing; she knew 
words just then were useless. Id 
marking her silence, sat down, an 
taking her hand in hers, said gently— 

“You're not angry with me for 
saying that ?” 

“* No, no, dear, only sorry. I should 
so like you to feel differently, but I 
know there's no use trying to con- 
vince you,” she answered, with a 
sad smile. “J never could do that. 
I'm not clever, Ida; I could not 
argue it out with you logically, and 
give you proofs and reasons and 
explanations. I could only tell you 
my own experience, but that would 
be nothing.’ 

“Do not say that, Agnes ; the ex- 

rience of any soul is interesting, 

ut it would not convince me,” she 
said, shaking her head. 

“ No, dear, I can only pray that a 
better teaching than mine may be 
given you.” 

“ Not to teach me to prefer death 
to life,” Ida answered, suddenly ; 
then, as if only betrayed by a passing 
emotion, she said, Ce 

“ Forgive me, Agnes, I should not 
have said that; it was not kind— 
only—only—” and she shuddered. 

“T know, dear ; do not be angry 
with yourself ; you did not mean to 
hurt me.” 
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“No, indeed, I did not; but, somehow cannot. I can to 

Agnes—and now I'm going to be Marjory, I can help her, she says 

rude again—you remind me of the why not, then, this one? But 


old German mystics I used to read 
of, you’re so quiet and submissive ; 
you think everything to do with life 
wrong.” 


ng. 

“Oh, Ida, how can you say so? 
Indeed I do not.” 

“But you think me, with my strong 
life within me, a terrible thing—now 
don’t you ?” 

“No, dear, not for an instant. I 
only think the living too much for 
this life a bad thing. I could never 
think the power of enjoyment in 
itself wrong. 

“But, as I have it, you do; and 

et,” as if half to herself, “I was 
onal with it, and those precious feel- 
ings given to our hearts at our birth 
cannot be wrong, coming as we did 
then straight from the hand of God.” 

“Tda, we won't get into an argu- 
ment of that kind. I never could 
combat those notions, or explain to 

‘ou what I feel myself, taught me 
in the Bible.” 

“But,” said Ida, as if she had not 
heard the last remark, “ your friend 
Miss Graham has that feeling of life, 
too, and you don’t think her wrong.” 

“T don’t think I know what you 
mean.” 

“No, but you will some day, or 
I'm greatly mistaken; for all she 
looks so calm and colourless and still, 
she has a whole world of life beneath, 
only waiting to be awakened. I saw 
it the first day I spoke to her. I felt 
there was a sympathy between us, it 
drew me tow: her. There—you 
never thought there could be any 
similarity between her and this little 
reprobate but there is.” 

‘Ida, Ida! don’t say such things ;” 
but Ida had disappeared up the stairs 
to her studio. 

Agnes lay back then, revolving in 
ther own mind all that she had said. 
It pained her to think that anyone— 
much more one she cared for—should 
dream of a satisfaction, full and 
entire, to be obtained on earth, of any 
perfect joy apart from heaven ; it 
pained her also to think how little 
she had said toremovesuch ao, 
how feeble were her words, how 
small her influence. “How much 
better anyone else would do than I,” 
she thought—“I who, if fit for no- 
thing else, at least might speak, but 








cannot ; my thoughts and feelings 
all seem to run counter to hers ; she 
thinks they do, at least ; she thinks 
I cannot feel, from my infirmities, in 
any way like her ; she thinks I can- 
not sympathise with that strong life 
of hers beeause I've so little myself. 
Perhaps I canvot altogether, and 
yet”—and her eyes closed to that 
moment, opened suddenly just as the 
evening sun burst forth from behind 
the clouds, where it had been kept a 
prisoner all the day, and now shone 
out in all its glory, spreading a golden 
lustre over wood and lawn and hill, 
lighting the cawing rooks home to 
their nests among old oak and ches- 
nut trees,* bringing out wondrous 
contrasts of dazzling green upon the 
soft smooth turf below, and castin 
into darker shade the yews an 
cypresses beyond, whose lengthened 
shadows cut across the shining car- 
petat their feet—throwing out in bold 
relief huge clumps of red geranium 
on the terrace just above, and flood- 
ing with light the reom where Agnes 
lay. For a moment a sigh escaped 
her as she looked upon that scene, 
checked almost as soon as heard, as, 
turning her eyes to a picture hung 
above her couch, she fixed them there 
a while instead—A picture to many, 
perhaps, of no great value, being no 
amazing work of art, only @ soul’s 
experience simply told. “La Con- 
version Interieure” it was called, and 
represented merely a young monk 
clad in the snow-white habit of his 
order, kneeling meekly on the ground, 
a few bright flowers scattered at his 
feet, his face thin and pale, but full 
of earnest longing, lifted upwards— 
upwards to the figure of his Saviour, 
come to earth to seek him ; that 
Figure, stooping towards him, bent 
His faee above his own, and pressed a 
kiss upon his lips. That was all— 
not much, comm A to others, every- 
thing to Agnes. Round it was traced, 
in purple, red, and golden letters, 
these words from the “ Imitation of 
Christ” —** Revenez & Dieu de tout 
votre coeur, laissez 1a ce misérable 
monde, et votreame trouveralerepos.” 
Agnes closed her eyes once more, 
and with a smile upon her lips, mur- 
mured only to herself, “Father, I 
thank thee !” 
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What would Ida have said to such 
an exclamation, spoken, above all, at 
such a moment? She who, at the 
first burst of that glorious sunlight, 
had darted from her studio, rush- 
ing, like one elated, across the shin- 
ing country, down the broad stone 
steps, over the velvet turf, down the 
old yew walk, rousing here and there 
a chirping blackbird, fluttering up- 
wards, as if at her very feet, past the 
iron gateway, right into the glories 
of the flower-garden, skimming in 
and out amongst beds of richest 
colouring, filling her small hands 
with bunches of bright flowers, then 
onwards through the high beech 
hedges, past the great rose baskets, 
on to the still “dark walk,” all so 
dim and sombre, save where bits of 
sunlight glinted through, dancing on 
the gravel pathway, while she sat 
down upon a wooden seat to weave 
a nosegay of her flowers, singing all 
the while a little song that said, 
“Happy alone was the soul that 
loved,” then springing up, and rush- 
ing wildly on out into the sunshine, 
down the great broad walk with its 
cedar borders and background of far 
off hills, where she looked like some 
fairy maiden as she flew along, a 
speck of colour on a field of light— 
on, on, to the little glen beyond, 
where birds were making music on 
the quiet air, and the sun ‘shone 
through on leaf and flower and mossy 
bank, and tinged the little running 
brook with gold; on beneath the 
gray stone re with its hangin 
ivy like some lady's tresses in ol 
German tales, on to the very end, out 
into the sunny fields, with rows of 
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lime trees standing like great sentries 
side by side, opening here and there 
to show the mountain view beyond, 
on tothe little wooden bridge, over the 
deep brown stream, running straight 
down from those mountains far away, 
and where at length her — were 
stayed, as, leaning over the bridge's 
side, and looking round upon the 
landscape bathed in light, while her 
ears caught sounds of birds and in- 
sects, and the hurried murmur of the 
waves below, she drew a great deep 
breath, as her wild eyes seemed to 
drink it all in, and from her very 
heart she cried, “‘ Wobl, ist sie schén 
die Welt !”* 

When next we see her, she is 
standing on the threshold of Agnes’s 
room, looking at her intently, as she 
lay so still and calm in the twilight 
in her long white dress, the hands 
folded on her breast, and the same 
soft smile upon her lips. 

“ Agnes!” she exclaims, abruptly, 
“do you know I'm painting you as 
Tennyson’s St. Agnes? I wonder no 
one ever thought of it before.” f 

“ Are you,-dear ?” Agnes answers, 
turning round ; “I’m too much hon- 
oured.” 

“No honour. You're exactly my 
idea of her.” 

“ And do you never paint yourself ? 
You might come in well” —— 

“Yes, as the ideal of the poem— 
cold and dead, after draining ‘the 
brimming chalice.’” 

“Oh, Ida, do not.” 

But Ida, who had left the room, 
_ turned her head a moment, and 
said, with ene 


T: — 
“ Better so, iin life without i [” 
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WE all know how the little cities 
which have been so financially useful 
to Naples were discovered. People 
all along suspected their where- 
abouts ; archeologists knew prett; 
well where they must be; but, till 


the predestined peasant was turning - 


up his predestined field, no one at- 
tempted to make sure what their 
exact position below ground was. 


As soon as he had found the first 
stone the work went on, and before 
tong two out of the three—for no- 

thinks much of poor little 


Stabizee—were brought to light. 
Now; the buried town that I am 
going to meek about had never been 


thought of before, because nobody 
could possibly have known of its ex- 
istence ; it is (as we shall see by-and- 


» “Yes, the world is beautiful:” 
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by) pre-historic, it was and it ceased 
to be before the earliest men whose 
traditions have come down to us had 
come into being. It was found quite 
lately in Therasia, close to Santorin, 
the island of which Mr. Denman 
talks so much in his “ Greek wines,” 
and which furnishes not only its 
namesake wine, but also that mys- 
terious beverage, which he cata- 
logues as “St. Elie, the wine of 
night.” The whole district is vol- 
canic ;—there is some sympathy be- 
tween vine juice and those hidden 
forces which cause earthquakes and 
eruptions ; does not Moselle chiefly 
come from the Eifel, a country of 
extinct volcanoes 4 

Not long ago there was a good deal 
of active disturbance under the sea 
round Santorin, a new island was 
formed, and in time duly figured 
in the Illustrated News. There 
were submarine eruptions, and the 
Santoriners felt something like the 
people of Catania do when Aitna 
is getting restless. This time, how- 
ever, the volcanic power was merci- 
ful, and merely did what it had done 
196 years B.c., when the islet of 
Palea Kameni (old chimneys) was 
thrown up, and what it has repeated 
at intervals since, when reefs have 
been raised in various parts of the 
bay. Far different must have been 
the eruption which buried our little 
pre-historic town ; it covered the 
whole island (considerably bigger 
then than it is now) with a shroud of 
pumice stone, twenty or thirty yards 
thick, and under this the ruins 
might have remained till the end of 
time, but for M. de Lesseps and his 
works. 

From time immemorial the tufa 
or pumice of these islands has been 
quarried and mixed with lime to 
make a cement, something like the 
Italian pouzzolano, which has the 

roperty of hardening under water. 

torin stone, therefore, was as in- 
dispensable wherever any harbour 
works were going on in the Mediter- 
ranean as our lias lime is in Holland 
whenever a dike wants mending. 
The isthmus of Suez has made the 
fortune of the islanders ; they have 
been cutting away whole cliffs, ““sell- 
ing the picturesque at so much the 
cubic foot ;” and, getting down at last 
to the original surface of the island, 
have discovered the remains of which 
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I spoke, and of which M. Fouqué, a 
French engineer employed on the 
spot, has just given a very full ac- 
count. 

First, then, let us get our geogra-’ 
phical notions settled. Santorin is 
the most southern of the Cyclades, 
due south of Naxos and south-east 
of Melos. It is quite a large island 
compared with Therasia ; and as for 
Aspronisi, it is but a little molehill, 
of which the soil is so wanting in co- 
hesion that every year it gets smaller 
and smaller. The three islands form 
the frame of a circular bay about 
seven miles across, which occupies, in 
fact, the place of a vast crater, into 
which the _— part of the original 
island tumbled, as soon as, by suc- 
cessive eruptions, its shell was sufti- 
ciently undermined. Towards the 
open sea the islands slope gently, 
and are covered with populous vil- 
lages set amid the vineyards ; for, as 
we said, the vine grows luxuriantly, 
though it has no soil but the dust of 
the — stone, which the equin- 
oxial gales raise in such thick clouds 
that you would fancy all the land 
was going to be blown away. 

Round the bay the coast is very 
a. _——_ several places to a per- 
pendicular height of four or five hun- 
dred feet. These cliffs are continuous, 
and the only way of landing on this 
side is by step-ladders cut in the 
rock. They consist of horizontal beds 
of deep, black lava, alternating with 
layers of reddish scoriz and violet- 
grey ashes, and, capping all, is a 
stratum of pumice stone of a bril- 
liant white. The effect is most re- 
markable. Here and there along the 
face of the cliff you see blackish 
streaks, more or less vertical ; these 
are the “dykes” of more recent ma- 
terial, showing how the igneous mat- 
ter made its way through the older 
beds, just as in England we see trap 
dykes intersecting granite and moun- 
tain limestone. Altogether, it looks 
more like a picture in a geological 
treatise than a real cliff ; even Alum 
Bay, with its varied bands of colour, 
is nothing to the bay of Santorin. 

Till M. de Lesseps increased so 
vastly the demand for calcareous 
tufa, only the upper and better beds 
had been worked. Lowerdown there 
seemed to be amixture of stonesin the 
pumice ; and when they came lately 
to dig into these lower beds they soon 
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found that the stones were laid in 
regular courses—were, in fact, the 
tops of walls. The workmen, accus- 
tomed to come upon remains of all 
kinds, thought they had struck the 
site of some old cemetery, and that 
the. walls belonged to vaults dug 
down in the pumice, after the fashion 
employed in Santorin in early Greek 
times. But when M. Christomanos, 
chemistry professor at the University 
of Athens, saw the rows of stones, he 
at once came to the conclusion that 
they must have been built before the 
pumice stone was deposited. This, 
of course, set the savans on the alert. 

Diggings began ; and several rooms 
were soon discovered, all built of 
irregular blocks of lava, put together 
without cement of any kind, but 
having their interstices filled in with 
the red volcanic earth, which also 
served as a wash to decorate the 
interiors. Between the stones were 
laid in all directions long tortuous 
branches of olive, so charred that 
they 7 crumbled away at 
the slightest touch. Doors and 
windows, too, had been surmounted 
by olive boughs, and their place was 
discovered by the falling-in of the 
stones which these boughs had sup- 
ported, and by a few attempts at 
squaring among the lintels. Of course 
the roofs had all fallen in ; they had 
been built of thin stones covered with 
a bed of volcanic earth, and resting 
on cross timbers fixed in the walls. 
One roof had been supported by a 
wooden post, resting on a cylindrical 
block of inte, into which post all 
the roof timbers were fixed like the 
spokes of a wheel. Only one of the 
rooms seems to have had a second 
floor. Outside one of the walls was 
discovered a curious set of hewn 
blocks of large size, laid regularly on 
one another ; in the top block was a 
cylindrical cavity about an inch 
deep, and near it were several mark- 
ings, the explanation of which we 
shall see directly. 

Now, these discoveries warrant 
certain conclusions. First, since most 
of the windows look to the interior, 
where the ground now rises, from 
the low sea-cliffs where these quar- 
ries are, right up to the edge of 
the variegated cliffs already des- 
cribed as facing the circular bay, 
it is clear that the houses must 
have been built before the coat of 
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tufa had covered the island. Had 
they been built at the foot of the low 
sea-cliffs they would not have had any 
windows landwards ; besides, who, 
even in the pre-historic age, would 
build at the foot of a heap of pumice 
which holds together so loosely that 
landslips are es occurring ? 
But it was not a landslip which 
overwhelmed these buildings, for the 
ground around shows no signs of dis- 
son rt the strata are perfectly 

orizontal (how remarkable, by- 
the-way, this horizontality of the 
strata in such a volcanic neighbour- 
hood), and, besides, the heaps of* 
pumice which filled the rooms were 
angular and rough with spines, just 
as pumice would not be had it been 
subjected to any rolling or crushing. 
Moreover,every where under the upper 
coating of — there is, in San- 
torin as well as in Therasia, a bed of 
the red earth of which I have 
spoken, made up of volcanic ashes, 
decomposed lava, and vegetable 
mould ; and this must have taken a 
long time to accumulate, so that, 
before the pumice stone which now 
forms the surface was laid down, 
there was a long period of quiet, 
when trees were growing and when, 
therefore, houses may have been built 
on the islands. 

Therasia, then, in those days wasa 
mass of lava, covered with a deposit 
of volcanic ash, not a trace existing 
of the pumice which forms its pre- 
sent surface. How, then, did the 
people get the pottery, which forms 
the largest item among the articles 
found in the buried houses? You 
can't make clay of ashes ; so clearly 
there must have been foreign trade 
when these old Therasians lived. 
The things found were various. 
There were large terra-cotta jars, some 
big enough to hold ten quarts—in fact 
the very counterparts of those in 
which the modern islanders store 
their corn. These jars contained 
barley, chick-pease, and coriander 
seed. Heaps of barley were moreover 
found in several of the rooms; it 
was evidently the grain of these 
people. Smaller vases too were 
found, of much finer workmanship, 
and ornamented with circular bands 
and rows of vertical flutings. These 
had been coloured red with some 
ochreous earth, but the colour was 
not at allburnt in. They resemble 





neither the Greek, nor the Etruscan, 
nor the Ezyptian vases of our 
museums, ML. Fouqué says the only 
two at all like them in France are a 
vase from the Syrian desert, in the 
museum of the Louvre, and one found 
near Autun and placed among the 
Gallic antiquities at St. Germains. 
We shall see by-and-by what theory 
has been based on this peculiarity of 
the Therasian vases. 

Another kind of vase is still more 
artistic—bright yellow, and covered 
with beautiful arabesques, showing 
in their arrangement much skill as 
well astaste on the part of the work- 
man. Besides the vases there is a 

eat mass of other pottery—broad 

ins with little handles, cups, 
platters, &c., all coarsely made and 
quite unornamented. me were 
used in stables, chopped straw being 
still found in them. The mangers 
and horse-troughs are large blocks of 
lava, with shallow rectangular cavi- 
ties cut in them. House-lamb seems 
to have been a Therasian institution, 
for skeletons of sheep, young and 
old, have been found in the rooms 
where the lava mangers were disco- 
vered. 

Lava was used for many other 
purposes ; a lava oil-press has been 
found, and several lava hand-mills 
(most of them singularly small), and 
also stone disks like those still in use 
among weavers in the Archipelago to 
keep their woof taught. These 

uzzled M. Fouqué immensely, but 
his navvies recognised them at once. 
There were also sets of blocks, whose 
weight was foffnd to be in a certain 
proportion —evidently “weights,” 
showing that these old Therasians 
had risen to the commercial state. 
Flint implements were very rare ; M. 
Fouqué speaks of two—a triangular 
knife or lance head, and a little saw 
with very regular teeth. The only 
animal bones found were those of the 
sheep aforesaid. One human skele- 
ton was found, of a man, apparently 
crushed at once by the falling-in of 
the roof. He was an old man, for 
the sutures of the skull are hard- 
ened, and the teeth very much worn. 
His skull shows him. to have be- 
longed to the same race as that which 
still inhabits the islands. 

Diggings made in Santorin have 
brought to light a quantity of articles 
like those found in Therasia, all lying 
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in the same way on this bed of veget- 
able mould mixed with volcanic ash, 
which underlies the bed of pumice. 
Besides pottery of all the kinds men- 
tioned, long terra-cotta funnels with 
little handles have been found, and 
also obsidian arrow-heads—chipped, 
not cut—and obsidian knives, or cur- 
riers’ scrapers. These things do not 
necessarily carry us back to the Stone 
Age, for in volcanic regions this kind 
of stone has been employed at all 
times. Peruvian ladies still make 
their scissors of obsidian; but in 
Greece the use of stone seems to 
have gone out very soon after metal 
was introduced. Nowhere in the 
diggings has a morsel of iron or 
bronze been found—no metal, in 
fact, am two small gold rings, 
evidently links of a chain, drilled with 
holes for stringing, and formed by 
hammering a lump of gold into a cir- 
cular plate, and then punching out 
the middle and rolling the rest round 
into a hollow ring. 

And now for the theory that M. 
Fouqué has based on these discoveries. 
There was a time, towards the begin- 
ning of the Tertiary period, when 
Greece was joined to Africa, and 
both formed part of a vast marshy 
continent which stretched where the 
Mediterranean now is. This conti- 
nent was inhabited by some of the 
great pachyderms who seem then to 
have had the world pretty much to 
themselves, and whose nes are 
found in the London clay, while their 
bodies are sometimes discovered 
entire in the ice blocks about Siberian 
rivers. Large deposits of these bones 
are found in Attica, but the great 
pastures of these dinotheriums, mas- 
todons, and elephants with their 
tusks turned the wrong way, were 
submerged when, towards the end of 
the Tertiary period, the ground sank, 
Europe was separated from Asia, and 
the shores of the Mediterranean took 
their present shape. The islands of 
the Archipelago are the mountain- 
tops of this land, the vague remem- 
brance of which (if there were any 
men there, as there certainly were in 
Auvergne about the same time) may 
perhaps account for the persistent 
tradition of an Atlantis. 

Of course while all this subsidence 
was going on, the earth’s crust (as 
it is — must have been strained 
a good deal, It split in several places, 
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and where it split the “igneous mat- 
ter” below came boiling up, forming 
the volcanic rocks so common in 
Greece and the islands. Some of 
these chinks were broken out in the 
side of what is now Mount St. Elie 
(whence friend Denman gets his 
“wine of night” aforesaid)—a mass 
of schist and marble rising some 
2,400 feet above the sea. Of course 
discharges of scorie began at once— 
submarine at first, for shells and 
polypi are found in the lower beds of 
pumice ; and these went on untila 
volcanic island was soldered to the 
mountain-islet of St. Elie. This filled 
up the whole of Santorin bay, and 
had two peaks—St. Elie at one end, 
and a volcanic cone (at least 3,000 
feet high, we are told) at the other. 

During the Pliocene-Tertiary and 
the Quaternary periods this isle grew 
bigger and bigger; new conelets 
broke out over the flanks of the chief 
cone, and with each successive 
eruption fresh beds of lava and 
scoriz and ashes were deposited. At 
last came the great catastrophe. 
Every outpouring of “igneous matter” 
had made the inside hollower and 
hollower ; and at last down sank all 
the island except the narrow border 
formed by the three isles of Santorin, 
Therasia, and Aspronisi. In the 
centre of the bay there are at least 
1,200 feet of water, and close to the 
variegated cliffs the depth is so great 
that there is no anchorage ; ships 
have to be moored to a quite recent 
reef which has risen to within a few 
yards of the surface. 

This sudden subsidence had been 
immediately preceded by a wonderful 
Coton of pumice stone, which 
was indeed the cause of the catas- 
trophe. It had covered the whole 
island to a great depth. In spite of 
the rapid denudation which such 
material suffers, it still maintains a 
thickness of from twenty to thirty 
yards. St. Elie was covered ; pumice 
stones are found at the present day 
on its highest peaks, and that is why 
we are certain the cone which shot 
them out must have been a good high 
one, though it surely is not necessary 
for it to have been (as M. Fougué 
supposes) actually higher than the 
mountain over which it shot its pro- 
jectiles. And this “ cataclysm” took 
place, as these buildings and remains 
of which I have been speaking show, 
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when man (tolerably civilized) had 
already been settled on the island ; 
for they are found under the pumice- 
bed which was deposited before the 
final eruption and consequent subsid- 


ence. 

The catastrophe was sudden, for 
nothing seems to have been taken 
out of the rooms; and skeletons 
enough will be found (we are told) 
when the diggings are continued 
further. That the pumice-stone 
shower fell before the subsidence of 
the greater part of the old volcanic 
island is proved—first, by the pre- 
sence of pumice on the highest points 
of land, which could hardly have 
been the case had the eruption been 
submarine ; next, by the fact that 
the layer of pumice which caps the 
lava cliffs is cut as sheer down as the 
lava itself, and must, therefore, have 
been broken away by the same falling- 
in which left them standing up so 
precipitously. In fact this vast out- 
pouring of pumice was the cause of 
the subsidence ; the inside of the 
mountain was clean emptied out, and 
so the whole collapsed. As to the 
remains discovered in these pre- 
historic houses, they show that the 
island was well wooded, and that: it 
was subject to earthquakes ; for the 
boughs of olive worked in among the 
stones must have been used (as they 
still are in the Archipelago) to give 
the walls a chance against a shook. 

The vine does not seem to have 
been known, but the inhabitants 
understood oil-pressing, cattle-rear- 
ing, weaving. They belonged to the 
Stone Age, for the purity of the gold 
in the two rings above mentioned 
makes it probable that metallurgy 
was as yet unknown ; yet they were 
able to shape blocks of lava into 
various useful objects—a great feat 
when we consider that their only 
tools were flint chisels. Besides the 
troughs and other vessels there was 
the block which was spoken of as hav- 
ing a curious cylindrical depression. 
This, placed in a prominent position, 
and raised on two steps, also hewn, 
is supposed to have been an altar ; 
therefore these oe were not, like 
Tasmanians and some Africans, in 
that state in which man has not yet 
attained to religious ideas. I said “ 
fore that the pottery proves foreign 
trade, seeing that there never was 
any clay in any of the group. 
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Melos is the nearest isle where such 
ware as the large coarse jars could be 
made. The finer ware, unlike any of 
the ordinary museum types, seems to 
have come from the East ; the similar 
vase found near Autun can be ac- 
counted for as having been brought 
in through the Phoenician colony of 
Marseilles. The gold rings seem to 
point to Asia Minor, where gold dust 
was found (we remember) in the Pac- 
tolus and other rivers. As for the 
tools of flint and obsidian, they too 
must have been imported ; so that 
we may be certain the Mediterranean 
was a commercial highway before the 
bay of Santorian had settled into its 
present shape. How long ago was 
that? The deposit of lava and 
scorize beds went on (as we said) 
all through the quaternary period, 
which brings us into what the geolo- 
gists call modern times. But their 
periods are so long, and their ideas 
about time so magnificent, that 
“modern times” may mean ever so 
many thousand years ago. 

The state of civilization, however, 
implied by the remains points to a 
really recent date, towards fixing 
which we have only the very unsatis- 
factory conjecture that perhaps the 
eruptions took place at fixed inter- 
vals ; but surely this is too rash a 
supposition, for an eruption of greater 
intensity would probably be fol- 
lowed by a longer period of calm, 
and vice versa. History does some- 
thing towards setting a limit, more 
recent than which the catastrophe 
cannot have been. The Pheenicians 
invaded the Greek islands in the 
fifteenth century B.c. ; all their re- 
mains, which are numerous, are 
found above the pumice bed, as are 
also remains of exactly the same kind 
as those dug out from the buildings 
below the pumice bed, showing that, 
after the great eruption had destroyed 
the first inhabitants, what was left 
of the island was re-occupied by a 
similar race from some neighbouring 
isle. 

Who destroyed this early civiliza- 
tion of the Hellenes of the Stone Age? 
Not the Pheenicians, for they came 
not as warriors, but as traders and 
colonists. Yet none of the Stone Agé 
remains, though (as we have just 
said) many of them exist above 
the pumice, are found in connexion 
with the Phosnician antiquies. Hence 
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M. Fonqué supposes a period of war- 
fare and internal struggles, datin 
some time between the secon 
opling of the islands and the com- 
ing of the Phoenicians. This, of 
course, would throw the catastrophe 
considerably further back than the 
fifteenth century B.c. It is also re- 
markable that some of the Pheenician 
buildings stand on beds of shingle 
and recent shells fifteen or twenty 
ards thick. These must have been 
low the sea when the great erup- 
tion took place ; and, as land never 
rises very fast from the bottom, a 
good many centuries must have been 
required to give this thickness of old 
sea beach. Did then these old Thera- 
sians flourish even before the Egyp- 
tians had begun to be civilized ? i. 
Fouqué says, “ Yes,” because, other- 
wise, some trace of Egyptian art 
or manufacture would have been 
found among the remains, whereas 
they show no sign whatever of Egyp- 
tian influence. However, as he re- 
marks, the search has not yet been 
carried far enough to enable us to be 
absolutely confident about anything 
of this kind. For anyone who wants 
to get a plentiful harvest of vases 
and other tourist objects the field is 
an inviting one—a splendid climate, 
lovely scenery, and “the wine of 
night” on the spot, and the hope 
that his diggings may be rewarded 
by finding out something certain 
on those pre-historic Greeks. 
What a wonderful man M. de Les- 
seps is ; not only will he have made the 
canal, in spite of all that the Z'imes 
and Lord Palmerston said about its 
being impossible to make it; not 
only will he have altered the climate 
of Egypt—for they say his sweet 
and bitter water lakes will draw down 
water from the clouds and convert 
into a showery climate one which 
has hitherto been rainless, making, 
thereby, the fortunes of Egyptian 
graziers, but ruining the old interiors 
of tombs which have only retained 
their freshness on account of the ex- 
ceptionally dry air ; not only will he 
have made Egypt a new country and 
have ruined Liverpool and perhaps 
even Marseilles for the sake of Triest 
and the east German trading towns ; 
but he has even given an impetus to 
archeology and reminded us that the 
fate which befel Herculaneum and 
Pompeii (not forgetting Stabisze) was 
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by no means an exceptional one. 
Since the Swiss lake-dwellings were 
explored there has not been a more 
instructive “find” than this in Ther- 
asia. Itshows how very old civiliza- 
tion is in the Mediterranean basin ; 
it shows, too, how all those many 
hints about terrible earthquakes and 
wild work among the volcanoes 
which occur in the old Greek poets 
had a foundation in truth. By-and- 
by we may find the dwellings of the 
pre-historic Sicilians under the lowest 
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lava beds of Aitna, thrown out when 
the giant who lies underneath it made 
his first restless plunge. Anyhow, 
it is a new “ fact” to learn that there 
were civilized (though stone-using) 
Greeks in the hodiipting 2,000 
ears B.C. Minos lived long ago, so 
ong that he has come to be thought 
a mere myth; but Minos was later 
than the Phoenicians (drove them out 
in fact), and our Greeks were, cer- 
tainly, though nobody knows exactly 
how much, earlier than they. 


A REVIVAL OF “DECAYED INTELLIGENCES.” 


A MORE ae title would be 
“ Neglected Intelligences,” as the sub- 
jects of the reprints handled in this 
paper and their mode of treatment 
are, for the most part, full of earnest- 
ness and freshness, and seem little 
obnoxious to decay, whatever neglect 
has fallen on them from the lapse of 
time and change of taste. ward 
Arber, Esq., of King’s College, Lon- 
don, and F.R.G.8., a gentleman blessed 
with a taste for what is excellent in 
literature without regard to its era, 
has taken on himself the pleasant 
task of re-introducing to the notice 
of the reading public such books pub- 
lished during the early centuries of 
printing, as are really worth the 
reading. The volumeslying before us 
were issued chiefly during the six- 
teenth century, and are occupied with 
mental and moral topics, except the 
comedy of Royster Doster written 
before 1553, and “Edward Webbe 
his Travailles,” 1590. 

These old writers have an air of 
going leisurely about their work, 
considering well what they were 
about, using direct and appropriate 
terms, working according to a pre- 
concerted plan, and _ exhibiting 
throughout good faith and earnest- 
ness in their enunciations. There is 
nothing of the jauntiness, or flip- 
pancy, or straining for wit, so fre- 
quent in the productions of modern 
writers. Instead of the over-crowded, 
hurried man of letters of the 19th 
century, labouring to produce articles 
for three magazines of the month, 
and not having sufficient time to 


think over his subject, arrange it in 
the best manner in his power, and 
avail himself of every advantage de- 
rived from study or books in the com- 
position, the ancient penman is pic- 
tured in our minds, sitting in a 
commodious chair, a comfortable 
bonnet on his head, his paper before 
him, and he himself, with pen sus- 
pended, mentally debating on some 
choice of expression. He is sitting 
in a large chamber, apparently re- 
mote from the common family-room, 
and there is evidently no obstacle in 
his way towards the composition of 
a compactand well digested essay. 
LUCIAN’S TRUE HISTORY NEARLY 
EQUALLED. 

The travellers of these benighted 
times, dwelt like their great father He- 
rodotus more on what would interest 
and amaze the firesides and studies at 
home, than on statistics and philoso- 

hical reflexions on the spirit of the 
vernment, and the more or less 
tyrannical mode in which the people 
wereruled. They listened attentively 
to all the marvellous accounts given 
by every people of the natural curi- 
osities of the country, of curious cus- 
toms, and of birds and beasts deemed 
fabulous till then. Even the lucky 
traveller at some happy moment 
caught a page of a unicorn. Mr, 
Edward Webbe saw in a “ park ad- 


joyning Prester John’s court, three 
score and seven teene vnicornes and 
eliphants all alive at one time, and 
they were so tame that I have played 


with them as one would play with 
young lambes.” . ; / 
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The editor su 8 the territory of 
Prester John to be Turkistan. It is 
with greater probability Abyssinia. 
Webbe finds himself there within 18 
degrees of ye sun, which would not 
answer to Toorkistan at all, and after 
leaving the country, he is at once on 
the edge of the Red Sea. 

No one but a genuine son of the 
old Teutons could have endured the 
treatment Webbe got in qe 
nations. In a fight with Turkish 
galleys in the Mediterranean, he was 
taken prisonerand received 100 blows. 
During his six years captivity he 
fared on black bread and foul water, 
and his beatings were frequent. 
Omitting slight cudgellings and star- 
vations we find kim on attempting to 
escape from prison in Constantinople, 
treated to 700 blows, 400 while lying 
on his face 400 in the other position. 
Being set at liberty, and returning 
through Venice, false witnesses accuse 
him of being a hereticke. 

He is acquitted but obliged to con- 
tribute 15 crownes towards the finish- 
ing of our Ladie’s shrine at Padua. 
“At Rome I was nineteen daies in 
trouble with the Pope and the Eng- 
lish Cardinall a notable Arch-Papist. 
. . Finding nothing against me 
they let me passe, and vnderstanding 
that I had bene a captiue long time 
in Turkey gave me xxv crownes.” 
At ye English Colledge he has a 
“fooles coate put on his backe, halfe 
blew, halfe yellowe, and a cockscome 
with three bels on his head” but a 
country man procures his liberty. 

All this was decent treatment com- 
pared to what he met at Naples. By 
the way what brought him there on 
his way home? “Thrice had I ye 
strappado, hoisted up backwards 
with my hands behinde me, which 
strooke all the joynts in my armes 
out of joynt, and then constrained to 
drinke salt water and quick lime, and 
then fine lawne or callico thrust 
downe my throate, and pluckt up 
againe, ready to pluck my hart out of 
my belly, al to make me confesse 
that I was an Englishe spye. After 
this there were four bard horses pre- 
pared to quarter me.” 

Really no reader would be much 
surprised having come so far, to find 
Mr. Webbe had endured di ber- 
ment by the bard steeds, 
vered his pristine vigour by’ 
of a stray English p 
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as devoted to truth as Lemuel Gulli- 


ver himself, he was disgusted with 
the lying Italians ( was the epoch 
of the Armada) boasting that 
“Queene Elizabath was taken priso- 
ner, and comming towards Rome todoe 

mance; that her Highnes was 

rought thither through desa 

moist, hilly, and foule places, an 
where plain ground was, holes and 
hollow trenches were digged in the 
way of her Maiesties e, to ye 
intent that she might have gone up 
to the mid leg in oes or mire.’ 

The wonderful things seen by our 
traveller nearly equal the tortures¢e 
endured. In Ririn he found a river 
in which no Jew can succeed in tak- 
ing a fish, while a Turk or Christian 
has only to take a bit of bread in his 
hand, and introduce that hand into 
the water, and hundreds of them will 
flock to the spot. 

In Mr. Webbe's time Prester John 
was daily waited on by sixty kings 
wearing leaden crowns on their heads, 
The first thing these kings or Wize 
Royes served was a clean human 
skull imbedded in a dish full of black 
earth, to remind him of his mortality. 
In this monarch’s court was enter- 
tained a wild man chained to a post, 
and allowed daily a quarter of raw 
mutton. When any one was executed 
for heinous offence, his dead body sup- 

lied the wild man with four dinners. 

he same institution prevailed at 
Constantinople, the worthy there 
being tied to a post in the High-street, 
either wild man keeping at all times 
a look out for any incautious passen- 
ger, who if he approached within 
grappling length was incontinently 
devoured. Prester John's court was 
also illustrated by a “wild cat with 
4 heades of the size of a great mastie 


dog.’ 
‘Thndtabin some of these things as 
so Many excrescences on some shapely 


form, Mr. Webbe’s narrative was 
— true in outline aud principal 
acts. 


e was born in the year 1554, 
his father being master gunner of 
England. He passed into Russia in 
the service of Captain Jenkinson, 
ambassador. In 1571, Moscow was 
burned by the Tartars, and Webbe 
soon after taken prisoner and carried 
into Crim Tartary. The same year 
occurred the famous sea fight at Le- 
to under Don Juan of Austria, 
here Cervantes lost his arm. In 








. 
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1572 our adventurer after being with 
Don Juan in Tunis, was taken by the 
Turkish fleet and received the cudgel- 
ling first mentioned. During his 
abode with the Turks he distinguished 
himself asa gunner. In 1589 he is 
at last safe in England. In 1590 he 
acts as gunner under Henri Quatre at 
Ivry, is distinguished by that brave 
and merry king, poisoned by some 
envious fellow, Sut cured by an uni- 
corn’s (rhinoceros’s ?) horn, returns 
home, and publishes his book, dedi- 
cating it to brave Queen Bess. 

The true portions of the ill spelled 
and rambling narrative are easily 
distinguished, but to separate the 
conscious from the unconscious mun- 
chausenisms is not so easy. 


THE EARLIEST KNOWN ENGLISH COMEDY. 


Fora long time it was thought that 
“ Gammer Gurton’s Needle” was the 
earliest English drama after the mys- 
teries and moralities had seen their 
day, but a quotation from Sir Thomas 
Wilson’s “ Rule of Reason, contain- 
ing the art of Logique,” third edition, 
January, 1553, has established the 
prior claim of “ Ralph Roister Dois- 
ter.” The quotation runs thus :— 
“An example of soche doubtful 
writing, whiche, by reason of poincting 
may have double sense, and contrarie 
meaning, taken out of an entrelude 
made by Nicholas Vdal (Udal).” 
The first edition must have been 
printed before the close of the reign 
of Edward VL, who died July 6, 1553. 
No copy of this first edition is known 
to exist. In 1818, Rev. T. Briggs, an 
old Etonian, discovered the unique 
copy of the play (wanting the title 
age), which is mane to have 
a first acted by the Eton boys. It 
must be that play printed in 1566, of 


which the register of the Stationers’ 
Company of that date bears this 


on ha 

“Rd of Thomas Hackett for his 
lycense for prynting of a play, in- 
tituled Ravr Ruyster Duster... 


liijd.” 

The author, Nicholas Udall, was in 
succession Master of Eton College, 
Rector of Braintree, Prebend of Wind- 
sor, Rector of Calborne, and Master 
of Westminster school. He was born 
A.D. 1485, and died 1556, having en- 
joyed and endured existence we | 
the reigns of Henry VIL., his son, an 
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his three grandchildren. In 1542 he 
published a translation of the third 
and fourth books of Erasmus’s Apoph- 
thegms. Between this and 1545 he 
was enyaged with Princess, afterwards 
Queen Mary in translating Erasmus’s 

raphrase of the New Testament 
into English. 

In his day Udall gave great praise 
to the noble ladies and princesses of 
England for their piety and erudition ; - 
but for the last quality, perhaps, the 
number possessing it were few, if 
Princesses Mary and Elizabeth and 
— ane Grey are excepted. 

“ How many in the years of tender 
virginitie (he says) are not only as 
wel seene, and as familiarly trade in 
the Latine and Greke toungues as in 
theyr own mother language, but also 
in all kindes of profane litterature and 
liberall artes, exactly studied and ex- 
ercised ; and in the Holy Scriptures 
and Theologie so ripe, that they are 
able, aptly, cunnyngly, and with much 
grace, either to indicte or translate 
into the vulgare tongue for the pub- 
lique instruction, and edifying of the 
unlearned multitude. . It is 
now no newes in England to see young 
damisels in nobles houses and in the 
Courtes of Princes, instede of cardes 
and other instruments of idle trifley- 
ing, to have continually in her handes, 
either psalmes, omelies, and other 
devout meditacions, or elles Paules 
Epistles or some booke of holy Scrip- 
ture matiers, and as familiarlye both 
to reade and reason thereof in Greke, 
pote, Frenche, or Italian, as in Eng- 

e.” 

Udall, though a determined Protest- 
ant preacher, continued in favour 
with Queen Mary, nor did the Pro- 
testantism of the learned Roger As- 
cham prevent his enjoyment of her 
friendship. In 1554 authorizes 
her Master of the Revels to give loans 
of sundry articles of to “ Our 
well-beloved Nicholas Udal, who hath 
at soondree seasons, convenient here- 
tofore shewed, and myndeth hereafter 
to show his diligence in setting foorth 
of dialogues and enterludes before 
us fo’ ou’ regell disporte and recrea- 
cion.” 

Our zealous and learned master of 
Eton and other schools did not belye 
his sacred office by adopting the las- 
civious tone of his play-writing con- 
temporaries. There is not in the 
whole piece an immodest expression 
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or suggestion. It is silly enough, and 
what would be pronounced vulgar in 
our om and a modern reader will 
find it hard to raise a laugh at the wit 
or humour ; but there are some comic 
situations in it, which must have 
mightily pleased the small people for 
whom even Shakespeare wrote and 
devised absurd expressions and situa- 
tions. 

Roister Doister an arrogant fool 
and coward, falls suddenly in 
love with Dame Christian Custance, 
a widow, who is in daily expecta- 
tion of the return of her affianced,— 
Gawyn Goodluck from beyond sea. 
Roister employs as his agent with 
the fair widow, Mathew Merry- 
greeke, a clever parasite, who 
though it is his interest to forward his 
patron’s suit turns him into ridicule 
on every occasion that presents itself, 
chiefly in his reading to the lady a 
note written by the enamoured Rois- 
ter, in which, by the transposition of 
the points, every expression is calcu- 
lated to give her offence. It resembles 
the prologue in the “ Midsummer 
Night’s Dream,” in which the sense 
of the writer is completely set against 
itself by the inflections of the reader’s 
voice. 

Through the bungling of the lady's 
nurse oa maids, and Royster’s agents, 
a trusty emissary of the returning 
lover gets into his head that she has 
willingly received letters and a ring 
from the foolish wooer, and the match 
is in danger of being broken off. The 
enraged woman on occasion of a new 
intrusion by her besotted swain and 
his followers, arms her maids and her- 
self with such weapons as their ordi- 
nary avocations supply, cudgels the 
unwelcome intruders; and puts them 
to an ignominous flight. 

After a jealous and resentful mani- 
festation.on the part of Gawain, he is 
made sensible of his true love’s con- 
stancy, and poor Roister, who has 
laid himself out for death, is induced 
to defer it for a month or so, and grace 
the bridal feast. Tine concludies melo- 
dies of the festival being lamentations 
on his approaching death, are sungim- 
mediately after a lay expressive of his 
eagerness to be wedded, which ran 
thus :— ; 

** Roister Doister is my name, 

Roister Doister is my name, 

A lusty brute, I am the same; 

I mun be married a Sunday. 
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“Christian Custace have I founde, 
Christian Custance have I founde, 
A widowe, worth a thousande pounde; 
I mun be married a Sunday. 


“* When we shall make our weddyng feaste, 
When we shall make our wedding feaste, 
There shall be cheer for man and beast, 
I mun be married a Sunday.” 


Poor Royster must have looked 
blue while listening to his own re- 
quiem. 


“‘Maister Royster Doister will streight go 

home and die; 

Our Lorde Jesus Christ his soule haue 
mercy upon! 

Thus you see to day a man, tomorrow 
John. 

Yet sauing for a womans extreeme 
crueltie, 

He might yet haue lived a moneth, or two, 
or three: 

But in spite of Custance which hath him 
weried 

His mashyp (mastership) shall be wor- 
shipfully buried. 

And while some piece of his soule is yet 
him within, 

Some parte of his funeralls let us here be- 
ginne. 

Dirige (Dirge). He will go darklynge to 
his graue; 


Neque lux, neque crux, nisi solum clinke ; 
Never gentman so went toward heauen 1 
thinke.” 


“Yet sirs as ye will the blisse of heaven 

win, 

When he cometh to the graue lay him 
softly in; 

And all men take heede, by this one 
gentleman, 

How you set your loue vpon an vnkinde 
woman. 

For these women be all such mad, pieuish 
elves, 

They will not be woonne except it please 
themselues. 

But in faith, Custance, if euer ye come 
in hell, 

Maister Roister Doister shall serve you 
as well. 

Good night Roger, olde knaue, farewell 
Roger, olde knaue! 

Good knight Roger old knaue, knaue, 
knap.” 


This is the opening of the famous 
letter which produced such mischief. 


To mine owne dear coney birde, swete 
heart, and pigsny (sucking pig),— 

Good mistress Custance, present these by 
and by.” 
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The equivocal expressions took this 
form, 


«9 I do you advertise 
That I am minded to marrie you | in no 
wise. 
For your goodes and substance | I could 
be content 


To take you as you are. 
: If ye mind to be my wyfe. 
I will kepe you right well | from good 
rayment and fare. 
Ye shall not be kepte | but in sorrowe and 


care. 

Ye shall in no wise liue | at your own 
libertie; 

Do and say what ye list, | ye shall neuer 
please me. 

But when ye are merry | I will be all 
sadde; 

When ye aresory | I will be very gladde. 

When ye seek youre heartes ease | I will 
be unkinde; 

At no time | in me shall ye much gen- 
tlenesse finde; 

Thus good mistress Custance the Lord 
you save and kepe 

From me Roister Doister, whether I wake 
or slepe.” 


The upright lines being changed to 
colons or periods the whole sense 
would be altered. 


M. Mery. Fieyou are fowle to blame; 
this is your owne hand. 
C. Custance. Might not a woman be 


proude of such an bus- 
bande? 


M. Mery. Ah, that ye would in a let- 
ter shew such despite! 

R, Royster. Ob, I would I had him here, 
the which did it endite. 

M. Mery. Why ye made it yourselfe, 
ye told me by this light. 

R. Royster. Yea I ment I wrote it mine 


owne selfe yesternight. 
C. Custance. Ywis sir, I would not haue 


sent you such a mocke, 

R. Royster. Ye may so take it, but I 

ment it not so, by Cocke.” 

The reader by this time has an idea 

of the language and economy of our 

earliest English Comedy, which in- 

sipid as it reads was no doubt a good 
acting farce. 


HOWELL’S INSTRUCTIONS FOR FORREINE 
TRAVELL. 

The “ Epistole Ho-Elianz” of this 
writer are sometimes met with but 
‘the book quoted above is rather 
scarce. James Howell was born in 
Caermarthenshire in 1594. In 1613 
he took his degree of B.A. at Oxford. 
From 1614 to 1617, he travelled on 
the continent being furnished with 
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money by his father and some friends. 
This gave him an ampere of ac- 
quiring foreign languages. In 1623 
he was elected Fellow of Jesus Col- 
lege, Oxford. He was in 1625 Secre- 
tary to Lord Scrope, Earl cf Sunder- 
land ; and being a resident in York, 
he was elected member for Parliament 
by the citizens. Four years after he 
went to Denmark as Secretary to the 
Ambassador, Robert Earl of Leicester. 
After enjoying the post of Clerk of 
the Council, we find him in prison 
for debt in 1642, being like sundry 
other men of letters a bad economist. 
He now betook himself to his pen 
and wrote on till the restoration. He 
was not then restored to his Clerk- 
ship of Council, for he had written 
in praise of things as they were under 
the protectorate. He was made the 
King’s Historiographer, but the salary 
being wr meagre if there aay was 
a salary, he wrote books for a living 
till his death which occurred in 1666. 

Anthony a Wood says of Howell, 
that “he had a singular command of 
his pen, whether in verse or prose, 
and was well read in modern histories 
pens in those of the countries 
wherein he had travelled ; had a 
parabolical and allusive fancy, ac- 
cording to his motto “Senesco non 
segnesco” (I grow old but not dull). 
But the reader is to know that his 
writings having been only to gain a 
livelihood, and by their dedications 
to flatter great and noble persons, 
are very trite and empty,—stolen 


- from other authors without acknow- 


ledgement, and fitted only to please 
the humours of novices.” 

This estimation of Wood’s does only 
scant justice to Howell's abilities. 
Mr. Arber is more generous and just 
in his appreciation of Howell. He 
says of his Instructions :—“ They are 
the counsels of a man, himself no- 
table on many accounts. A thorough 
Welshman, Howell became a cele- 
brated English author of his day. 
He was past forty years of age before 
his first book was published. Then 
for the remaining twenty odd years 
of his life, with an incessant and un- 
wearying industry, he wrote, compiled, 
or translated book after book, each 
varying greatly in subject. Lastly 
he is one of the earliest instances of 
a literary man successfully maintain- 
ing himself with the fruits of his 
pen. 
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The full title of the book before us 
is as follows :—“ INSTRUCTIONS FOR 
Forreinge TRAVELL, shewing by 
what cours and in what compasse of 
time one may take an exact Survey 
of the Kingdomes and States of 
Christendome, and arrive to the 
practicall knowledge of the Languages 
to good purpose. London. Printed 
by T. B-for Humphrey Mosley at the 
Prinees Arms in rates Church-yard, 
1642.” 

Our author observant man es he 
was, and fellow of a college, cannot 
be looked on as well grounded in 
natural science, as witness this ex- 
tract taken from the second page of 
his book where he insists on personal 
——— of things topographical 
rather than poring over maps or 
globes. In exalting the wonderful 
powers of the eve, he dwells on “its 
preheminence of all the rest for the 
wonderfull quicknes of its motion, 
which is such that it makes the eect 
seem to fore-run the cause, as we sce 
the Lrghtninge before wee Hearz the 
Thunder, though thunder be first in 


Nature, being by the violent eruption 
it makes out of a Cloud, the cause of 


such fulguration.” 

The travelled Welshman held un- 
travelled folk in great contempt “* for 
not daring to lance out into the maine, 
to see the wonders of the deep. Such 
a one was hee of whom Claudian 
speakes to have had his birth breed- 
tng and buriall in one Parish, whence 
he had never sallied out the whole 
course of his life. — a “ 
sluggish spirits may saide to 
like Seailes or Tortuises in their 
shels, crawling always about their 
own home, or like the Cynique shut 
up always in a Tub.” 

First of all, he supposes that his 
Telemachus has been well grounded 
at College in the arguments available 
against the Roman Catholic Religion 
and its professors, and therefore he 
feels less need of fortifying him 
against the heat of that quarter or 
the coldness of others. The more he 
studies the practices of these, or the 
no-practices of those “the more he 
will be strengthened in his own 
Faith. Like a good well useth to be 
hotter in Winter than Summer per 
Antiperistasin, that is by the cold- 
nesse of the circumambient ayre, 
which in a manner besiegeth it round, 
and so makes the intrinsique heate 
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unite and concentre it selfe the more 
strongly toresisttheinvadingEnemie.” 

Howellasa fellow of College should 
have been happier in his similes drawn 
from natural philosophy. 

Taking his ignorance into account, 
we do not wonder at his royal mas- 
ter, Charles II., puzzling the savans 
of his day with the question, “ Wh 
should a live fish inserted in a tub 
full of water not cause a drop to 
overflow, while a dead one will ¢” 
The seniors of the body, it is said, 
were preparing to study the problem, 
when a foolish young fellow, who, by 
some mistake, had been admitted 
among them, hinted that there would 
be no harm to try the experiment. 
The indignation of his seniors would 
have sunk him into the earth, if mere 
wishes were possessed of mechanical 
power. However, the live fish with 
which the experiment was tried 
having no pet theory to maintain, 
seattered the water abont as if he 
had been dead since the days of 
King John. 

Among other good advice given to 
travellers in acquiring the French 
tongue, presumption and affectation 
are to be avoided as well as bashful- 
ness. The first class he says 
“while they labour for this, fall a 
lisping and mincing and to distort. 
and strain their mouths and voyce, 
so that they render themselves fan- 
tastique and ridiculous. Let it be 
sufficient for one of riper yeares to 
speake French intelligibly, roundly, 
and eongruously without such fore'd 
affectation.” 

The late Mr. Morier, one of the 
most agreeable of the generation of 
writers passed ovay, relates how a 
rm nglish girl horrified some of 

er listeners who were well in 
Idiomatic French by exclaiming, “Oh 
ma bonté!” The fault was not un- 
known two centuries since. Howell 
frequently heard a Briton in Paris 
salute his landlord every morning 
with “ Bon matin!” Another would 
complain of his mauvaise fortune. 

In our Mentor’s day, Latin was 
occasionaliy used in pleadings, as we 
find here an advice given to Telema- 
chus, “ That hee repaire sometimes to 
the Courts of Pleading and to the 
Publique Schooles. For in France 
they presently fall from the Latine to 
dispute in the vulgar tongue.” An 
ingenious means of improving in the 
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French tongue, recommended in the 
book, has probably fallen into disuse. 

“Some have used it as a prime 
help to advance Language to have 
some Nunne for a Divota, with whom 
hee may chat at the grates when hee 
hath little else to do ; for the Nunnes 
8 e a quaint dialect, and besides 
they have most commonly all the 
Newes that passe, and they will en- 
tertaine discours till one bee weary, 
if he bestow on them now and then 
somesmall tels, as Hnglish Gloues, 
or Knyfs, or Ribands ; and before hee 
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in the French tongue full of patheti- 
call ejaculations and Heavenly rap- 
tures, and his closet must not 

without some of these. For he must 
make account before hand that his 
closet must bee his church and 
chiefest chappel abroad. Therefore 
it were necessary when he fixeth in 
any place to have always whether 
(whither) to retire early and late to his 
soliloguiesand meditations, the golden 
keyes wherewith hee must open and 
shut the day, and let in the night with 
deaths cousin-german, when he goeth 


go over hee must furnish himselfe to bed. 


with such small curiosities.” 
Another hint to the same effect is 
uae more valuable. “The most 

ifficult (and useful we add) taske 
in gaining a forrain language is to 
turn English into it ; for to translate 
another tongue into English is not 
half so hard nor profitable.” 

The sound judgment of the writer 
is evident in every page of his book, 
none the less by the good advice be- 
ing in every instance enhanced by 
the a orthography and the 
quaint style. 

“He must assigne some peculiar 
days to reade the History of the 
Country exactly, which is a most use- 
full and delightfull study ; for in 
History, that great Treasury of Time, 
and Promptuary of Hervique actions, 
there are words to speake and workes 
to imitat, with rich and Copious mat- 
ter to raise Discours upon : History 
next to Eternity only triumphs over 
Time. Sheonly after God Almighty 
can do miracles, for she can bring 
back Age past, and give life to the 
Dead, to whom she serves as a sa- 
cred shrine to keep their names im- 
"Teasniinheht 

e are remin y many passages 
in Howell both of the Splrit and 
style of St. Francis de Sales, when 
he descants on serious or religious 
matters. In these he might have 
been profitably imitated by a later 
giver of advice to a traveller, his 
own son. We allude to Lord Ches- 
terfield, a polite Pagan philosopher 
of last century, whose advice instead 
of inculcating pious pomp = Raf 
prayers at proper seasons, merely in- 
sisted on a aihen to Agle, Euphro- 

e, and their Sister. Hear the 
advice of the sincere Christian— 

“For Sundayes and Holy dayes 
there bee many tises of Devotion 
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After recommending the works of 
Pierre du Moulin, Du Plessis, and 
Allencour, he proceeds in the same 
vein— 

“Let him be conversant with such 
Books only on Sundayes, and not 
mingle hwmane studies with them. 
His closet must also bee his Rendez- 
vous whensoever he is surprised with 
any fit of pensivenesse (as thoughts 
of country and kindred will often 
affect one). Sor no earthly thin 
exhilerats the heart more and omer 
the spirits to a greater height of com- 
Sort than conversation with God, than 
peace with Heaven, than spirituall 
Meditation, whereby the Soule melts 
into an inconceavable sweetnesse 0 
delight, and is delivered from all 
distempers, from all tumultuary con- 
Susion, and disturbance of thoughts.” 

What follows is entirely in the 
style and spirit of the gentle Bishop 
of Geneva— 

“ As when we go abroad, we can- 
not hinder the birds of the ayre to 
fly and flutter about our heads, yet 
we may hinder them to roost or nes- 
tle within our hayre; so while we 
travaile in this life, we cannot pre- 
vent but myriads of melancholy 
cogitations and swarmes of thought- 
ful cares and longings will often 
seaze upon our imaginations, yet we 
may hinder these thoughts to build 
their nests within our bosomes, or to 
descend from the head to the heart, 
and take footing there.” 

We learn from Mr. Howell’s book 
that the expense of a servant at that 
time in Paris was £50 = annum ; 
that a gentleman would exist on 
£300 ; and that for’ private gentle- 
men and cadets there were “ divers 
Academies in Paris, colledge-like 
where for 150 pistoles (£110) one 
may be very well accommodated with 

“a 
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lodging and diet for himselfe and a 
man, and be taught to Ride, to Fence, 
to manage Armes, to Dance, Vault, 
and ply the Mathematiques.” Men- 
tor’s pupil must write once a month 
at least to his family and particular 
friends. At last he thus empowers 
the young traveller to turn his face 
towards Spain— 

“ Having wintered thus in Paris 
that hudge (though durty) theater of 
ali Natwns ... and plyed also his 
exercises to some perfection, the 
fittest country for him to see next 
is Spain.” There the visitor must 
use Courtesee and Morigeration if he 
wishes to obtain the good opinion of 
the people. Indeed, as the author 
truly and quaintly remarks, “ Cour- 
tesie is the chiefest cognisance of a 
Gentleman, which joyned with dis- 
cretion, can only travaile all the 
World over without a Passeport ; and 
of ali sorts of Friends he is the cheap- 
est who is got by Courtesie and Com- 

lement only. A respectfull and 

umble carriage is a mighty advan- 
tage to gaine intelligence. He that 
looked downeward, saw the stars in 
the water, but he who looked only 
upward, could not see the water in 
the stars.” - 

The differences in the genius and 
habits of the two peoples are then 
set forth. These remaining pretty 
much the same up to the present 
generation need not be dwelt on ; the 
winding up however is worthy to be 


quoted. 
“The one will dispatch the 
weightiest affaires as hee walke 


along in the streets or at meales. 
The other upon the least occasion of 
business, will retire solemnly to a 
room, and if a Fly chance to buz 
about him it will discompose his 
thoughts, and puzzle him. It is a 
kinde of sicknesse for a Frenchman 
to keep a secret long, and all the 
drugs of Egypte cannot get it out of 
a Spaniard. 

the Frenchman will #ateand Valk 
and Sing sometimes, and so his TJ'eeth 
and his Zongue go often together: 
the Spaniards teeth only walk, and 
he fals closely to it with as little 
noise, and as solemnly as if he were 
at Mass. . . The Frenchman will 
not stick to pull out a peare or some 
other thing out of his pocket, and 
eate it as he goes along the street ; 
the Spaniard will starve rather than 
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doso. . . The one’takes the ball 
before the bound, A-la-volee, the other 
stayeth for the fall. . . Your 
Frenchman is much the fairer 
duellist ; for when he goeth to the 
field, he commonly puts off his doub- 
let and opens his breast ; the Span- 
iard cleane contrary, besides his shirt 
hath his doublet quilted, his coat of 
maile, his cassock, and strives to 
make himself impenetrable.” 

Good Mr. Howell was not without 
a leaning to astrology and the infiu- 
ence of the heavenly bodies upon 
men and things. He could not 
account for the difference in the 
genius and disposition of the French 
and Spaniards without calling assist- 
ance from the stars. After debiting, 
as the French say, much mysterious 
learning about “that famous Wisard 
the Chief of the Trismegiste,” and 
proving the influence of sensible 
matters on the soul, he thus winds 


up :— 

“The position therefor of the Hea- 
vens and Asterismes, which governe 
the Spanish clime, being different in 
their vertue and their operations to 
them of France, the minds and fancies 
of both peoples must by a necessary 
consequence be also different.” 

When Louis XI. met the King of 
Castille at the border of the two 
countries, the leaden images stuck in 
his cap, and the shabby habiliments 
of himself and his following must 
have presented a dismal contrast to 
the silk and gold bravery of the 
Spanish court. Envy and contempt 
and dislike were the natural results. 

It would really be worth the 
trouble to search out the cause of 
the national difference on rational 
grounds. It can scarcely arise from 
race. The early dwellers in the Pen- 
insula were Celts with whom the 
Goths afterwards formed connexions. 
The present French people are the 
descendants of the Celts and the 
Franks, these last being a Teutonic 
race as well as the Goths. The 
change must be due to the climate, 
to the influence of the great physical 
features of the country, and the social 
and political conditions of both people 
since the days of Roderick the last 
Gothic king. The influence of 
climate and scenery is often very 
great. The Munster peasant and the 
Highlander of Badenoch have both 
pure Gaelic blood coursing through 
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their veins, yet the one, when no 

ryerse causes are at work, is cheer- 
ul and sprightly, the comic or light- 
hearted saying is seldom at a distance 
from his tongue. The other when 
not under the excitement of some 
passion is as grave as a Spaniard, 
the towering mountain, the bleak 
waste, the lonely loch have thrown 
their saddening shadow on his spirit. 
Make a mutual change in their 
positions, and a total change as to 
temperament will be seen in their 
grandchildren. The Andalusian in 
his southern Eden is a different man 
from thedweller in the Sierra-Morena 
or on the brown broad plains which 
lie on their north side. The Arran 
fisherman or the Donegal highlander 
differs considerably from the Carlow 
or Wexford peasant. 

Howell mightily commended the 
Spanish language, as being easily 
learned, and not subject to elisions 
or contractions. In his contrast he 
described the Frenchman mangling, 
cutting off, and eating many letters, 
the other pronouncing every letter 
and syllable. He quotes the Spanish 
doctor who asserted that three lan- 
guages were spoken in Paradise. The 
angels gave their orders in Spanish, 
“the Tempter persuaded in Italian, 
and Adam begged pardon in French.” 

“Take a few Morisco words away ” 
(saith our pleasant writer), “ which 
are easily distinguished by their gut- 
tural pronunciation, and these ex- 
cepted, it approacheth nearer and re- 
sembleth the ZLatine more than the 
Italian, her eldest daughter, for I 
have beaten my brains to make one 
sentence good Italian and congruous 
Latin, but could never do it ; but in 
Spanish it is very feasible, as for ex- 
ainple in this stanza :— 

“ Infausta Grecia tu paris Gentes 
Lubricas, Sodomiticas, dolosas ; 
Machinando fraudes Cautelosas, 
Ruinando animas innocentes.” 


Which is Latin good enough, and 
yet is it vulgar Spanish intelligible by 
every plebeian.” ; ; 
The model traveller is advised 
not to make a long stay at Genoa, 
for their dialect is the worst 
Italian, and the proverb says of 
it: “In Genoa there are moun- 
tains without wood, sea without 
fish, women without modesty, and 
men without conscience. Moreover, 
when a Jew meeteth with a Geno- 
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way, and is to negociat with him, he 
ome his fingers in his eyes fearing to 

@ overreached by him, and ont- 
matched in cunning.” Mr, Howell 
set small value on the Italian cha- 
racter. .He found the people great 
slaves to their senses, insincere, and 
ready to do vile things for a con- 
sideration. 

“ Ttaly,” he says, “is the prime 
climat of complement which often- 
times puts such a large distance he- 
tween the tongue and the heart, that 
they are seldom relatives, but they 
often give the lye one to another. 
Some will offer to kiss the hands, 
which they wish were cut off, and 
would be content to light a candle to 
the devill, if they may compasse their 
owne ends. He isnotaccounted essen- 
tially wise who openeth all the boxes 
of his breast toany. . . They are 
only bountiful to their betters from 
whom they may expect a greater 
benefit. To others the purse is closest 
shut when the mouth openeth widest, 
nor are you likely to get a cup of 
wine there unlesse your grapes are 
known to be in the wine-presse.” 

There were in that day in Italy 
precursors of our modern Simonides 
and of Monsieur Chasles’s MS.- 
provider. 

Of course simple peasants turned 
up ancient works of art nicely rusted 
and mildewed, and greatly to the 
astonishment of the said simple pea- 
sants when an /nglesi Milordo was 
looking on. Had M. Perthés been 
born and touring it then in Italy, the 
simple peasant would promiscuously 
dig up for him a stone razor of the 
days of the pterodactyle. Howell 
cautions his pupil to be specially on 
his guard against MSS., which were 
at that time liberally allowed some 
centuries of age before a pen ever 
went on them. 

The general observations made by 
our writer on the several states of 
Christendom and their interrelations, 
exhibit great shrewdness and judg- 
ment. According to him, “the 
dominions of Spain were like the 
planets in the heaven, lying in 
vast uneven distances one from the 
other, but clean contrary those of 
France are so knit and clustered to- 
gether that they may be compared 
allto one fixed constellation.” 

Germany cut into Principalities, 
Hanseatic and Imperial towns, was 
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a great river sluiced into sundry 
channels which make the mainstream 
far the weaker. 

The Signory of Venice was the 
greatest rampart of Christendom 
against the Turk by sea, and the ter- 
= of the House of Austria by 


The cavalry of France, the infantr 
of Spain, and the ships of England, 
if united, would easily pull the Grand 
Turk out of his luxurious bower, and 
leave his fifteen hundred wives very 
desolate indeed. 

A story is told in the course of the 
work about as absurd as that 
fashioned by the knaves who brought 
the poor little pseudo-Aztecs to Eu- 
rope. Howell said that it occurred 
not much more than /Aalfe a hundred 
years before the time-of writing his 


work. 

The Duke of Alva, flying his hawks 
not far from Salamanca, a much 
valued one of them flew over the 
neighbouring mountain, and some of 
his attendants clambering over rocks 
and precipices to retrieve it, came 
upon a troop of naked people in a 
valley. These at first looked on 
the new-comers with affright and 
curiosity, and then betook them to 
their caverns for they were Trog- 
lodytes. The men returning told 
their master what they had seen, 
viz., a people who had lived in those 
secluded valleys since Tubal Cain 
first visited Iberia. The Duke, 
taking some musketeers visited 
them, and as they had no weapons 
but slings, easily reduced them. 
They had never used any food but 
vegetables up to that time, and had 
been worshippers of the sun and 
moon. They meat Christians, but 
are still distinguished by their gut- 
tural accents (their language some- 
what resembling that of the Basques) 
and by their hue more tawny than 
that of the ordinary Spaniards. 
This is caused in the opinion of the 
wise relators of the facts, by the 
strong reflection of the sunbeams on 
their faces from the surrounding 
rocks. 

Having guided his explorer through 
Germany and the Low Countries, con- 
cerning which we do not find much to 
interest the reader, he sees him safe 
again in England, and advises him to 
bear his forraine honours meekly, 
“to abhorre all affectations, all forced 
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postures, and complements.” “For 
(as he observes) Forraine Travell 
often makes many to come back mere 
Mimiques, and so in going farre, to 
fare worse, and bring back less wit 
than they carried forth. They go out 
Figures (according to the Italian 
proverb) and return Cyphers ; they 
retaine the vice of a countrey, and 
will discours learnedly thereon, but 
passe by, and forget the good, their 
Memorves being herein like haire 
seives, that keep up the branne and 
let go the fine flowre.” 

He tenderly exhorts his returned 
countrymen not to indulge in rhodo- 
montade, or tell of wonderful forraine 
cabbages, under whose leaves an 
army might encamp, for fear of 
another boaster fashioning a cauldron 
large enough to boil itin. Students 
of the work attributed to Mr. Joseph 
Miller, will find that standard jest of 
his in vogue a century at least before 
his time. We are told in the book 
before us that a Spanish tellerof such 
truths coming to shame on sundry 
occasions, had given charge to his 
valet to pull his sleeve, when he 
found him going beyond the safe 
line. Commencing with a church he 
had seen in China 10,000 yards long, 
he felt the admonitory pluck, and 
stopped. . Being asked the breadth of 
that goodly-sized temple, he an- 
swered, “Only one yard, and you 
may thank my man, or I would 
have madeit as broad as it was long.” 

Every traveller is requested not 
to carry his soul shut up in his body, 
as Jonas was in the whale’s belly, 
and thus see nothing going or return- 
ing; also to endeavour to acquire 
the virtues, not the vices, of the 
people he visits. He must assimilate 
the reservedness of the Italians, the 
sobriety of the Spaniards, the skill 
in horsemanship of the French, the 
continence of the Germans (would he 
had lived to read Mr. Mayhew’s 
opinion on this subject!), and from 
the Italians their extra good quality 
of using as few words as possible, 
seeing that half their communications 
is by gestures. 

The chief end after all, which 
Howell proposed to be obtained by 
travel was the opportunity of study- 
ing foreign governments, policy, in- 
stitutions, and modes of life, so that 
he might apply his knowledge to the 
bettering of things in his native land, 
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the love of which the writer incul- 
cates from the beginning to the end 
of his most entertaining volume, 
which besides its intrinsic merit is 
enlivened by humour and sprinkled 
all over with ingenious similes. 


THE SCHOOL OF ABUSE BY STEPHEN 
GOSSON. 

This work is chiefly directed 
against the abuses of the dramatic 
art as practised in the era when the 
book was published. Gosson was for 
a time a player, and had even written 
plays.; so he wrote on a subject with 
which he was well acquainted. His 
work naturally excited bitter feelings 
and bitter recriminations, and he 
found himself obliged to defend his 
treatise in a separate publication. 

Gosson was born in 1555, durin 
the reign of Mary, was admitte 
scholar of Christ-Church, Oxford, at 
sixteen years of age, left the Uni- 
versity four years afterwards, and 
repaired to London, where he per- 
formed in plays, and wrote several 
theatrical pieces, as well as pastorals. 
About 1578 he quitted the stage and 
prepared hisinvective. He retired to 
the country, and engaged in the edu- 
cation of youth, while answers to his 
treatise were published, and his own 
plays acted to throw greater obloquy 
on himselfand his work. In 1591 
he was appointed rector of Great 
Wigborou fin Essex, preached at 
St. Paul’s Cross, 1599, and exchanged 
in 1600 his living for that of St. 
Botolph, London. In 1624 he died 
at the age of sixty-nine. 

In his twentieth year the Theatre 
and the Curtain in Shoreditch were 
built, the Earl of Leicester's players 
having erected Blackfriars theatre 
two years before. During his first 
sojourn in London and his attachment 
to the theatre, the clergy were in the 
constant habit of denouncing the per- 
formances of the day. About the 
date of his retiring from the stage, 
John Lilly published his “ Huphues, 
the Anatomie of Wit.” While he 
resided in the country and was de- 
fending his book, Shakespeare came 
up to London, circa 1586, Gosson 
dedicated his book to Sir. Philip 
Sidney, without permission, as may 
be supposed, for it set that philo- 
sophic nobleman on writing his “ De- 
fence of Poetrie.” Gosson ignorant 
of the cool welcome given to his dis- 
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course, dedicated the apology as well 
as the work itself to the “ Right 
Noble Gentleman, Master Philip 
Sidney Esquier.” The stage was not 
in good odour at the time with the 
staid citizens nor the clergymen. 
Before 1576 the performance generally 
took place in the court-yards of the 
principal hostelries, but when the 
players were expelled by order of 
the Corporation in 1576, they raised 
the three theatres before mentioned 
without the liberties. There they 
were favoured by the Court, and 
there they were preached against from 
St. Paul’s Cross. A great cause of the 
resentment felt by the preachers 
being the performance at the Theatre, 
the Curtain, and the Blackfriars, on 
the Sabbath. 

Certainly it was a custom well 
meriting opposition, viz., that of 
‘coming in ye time of divine service, 
and dauncing aboute the church, and 
having men naked dauncing in nettes, 
which is most filthie, for the heathens 
that never had further knowledge 
than the lighte of nature, have 
counted it shameful for a player to 
come on the stage without a flop.”— 
Stockwood’s Sermon at St Paul's, 
Aug. 24, 1518. 

he controversialists of past days 
ignored or despised the courtesy and 
respect which commonly attend 
modern discussions. The very title 
page of Mr. Gosson’s books is as 
expressive of wrath and defiance as 
if composed at the dictation of Bob 
Acres himself. 

“Tue Scnoor or Asuss, containing a 
plesaunt inuectiue against Poets, Pipers, 
Jesters, and such like caterpillars of a Com- 
monwelth ; setting vp the Flagge of De- 
fiance to their mischievous exercise, and 
ouerthrowing their Bulwarkes by Prophane 
Writers, Natural reason, and Common ex- 
perience,” &c. Printed at London for Thomas 
V Vood Cocke, 1579. 


To say truth, our present writer 
is a tiresome host. Instead of using 
sound arguments to maintain his 
cause, he takes to quote all the ancient 
writers who have treated on the use 
or abuse of poetry. Homer, Chiron, 
whose verses to Achilles have un- 
happily perished, and Terpander, of 
whom perhaps our readers know but 
little, were pretty fellows in their day, 
and to be commended, in that their 
talents were employed in exciting to 
virtue and patriotism. Plutarch com- 
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mended the instrument of three 
strings, as being incapable of produc- 
ing luxurious or enervating lays. Ter- 
per and Olimpus used the seven- 
stringed lyre, which, as their designs 
were good, 5 be tolerated. But 
the impudent Phrynis and the equally 
impudent Timotheus, increased the 
nuniber at pleasure, and readers of 
oftt school-speakers need not be told 
the nse Timotheus made of his sound- 
ing ve. 

“Were Pythagoras and the Argives 
who would not allow more than seven 
strings to an instrument now alive, 
and saw how many frets, how many 
strings, how many stops, how many 
keyes, how many cliffes, how many 
moodes, how many flats, how many 
po how many rules, how many 
querks, how many noates, how many 
rests, how many corners, what tossing, 
what turning, what resting, and wring- 
ing is among our musitions, I believe 
verily they would cry out with the 
countryman, ‘Heu quod tam pingui 
macer est mihi taurus in aruo.’ (What 
a lean bull I have in such a rich 
field !)” 

Gosson was not unprovided. with 
lewd plays and lewd players, and lewd 
frequenters of Sunday performances, 
to add force to his attack on the 
theatre. He could quote in abund- 
ance poets whose lyres accompanied 
their = _e of unchaste goddesses 
and their unchaste worshippers, if 
they happened to be beautiful. He 
was not wrong in saying that many 
popular pieces of music were imbued 
with an enervating and lascivious 
spirit, but all his arguments are as 
weak a8 straws when employed 
against the performers or the spec- 
tators of a tragedy or company de- 
signed and executed in a moral spirit, 
or ® farée provocative of harmless 
mirth. That there is danger in the 
profession of theatrical artists no one 
can deny, and that. writers and 
managers, to whom dramatic suc- 
cess is the be-all and the end-all, 
will not scruple to place pieces on 
the stage which no sincere Christian 
man or woman should witness, 


late occurrences prove but toc plainly. . 


ut every institution and every pro- 

uetion of man’s intellect must be 
judged by its intention and ordinar 
use, not its accidental abuse. Of all 
public amusements let preference be 
given to the witnessing of the best of 


[Jan. 
our classic tragedies and comedies. 
There must be an inveterate tendenc 
to evil in the youth or maid who will 
derive infamy from witnessing the re- 
resentation of “Macbeth,” “As You 
ike It,” “The Goodnatuted Man,” 
“The Rivals,” “A Cure for the Heart 
Ache,” “Ton,” “ Werner,” or “ High 
Life below Stairs.” We subjoin a 
sentence from the work to present a 
specimen of its style and etymology. 
“When Philippe of Macedon tooke 
vpon him to reason with a Musition 
of his new chordes, and was not able 
to go thorowe stitche, bicause they 
have euer a crotchet aboue common, 
and adde where they liste when the 
see their time, ‘God forbidde,’ quot 
the piper, that your maiestie should 
be so miserable as to knowe these fan- 
tasticall toies better than we.’” 


THE TOXOPHILUS OF ROGER ASCHAM, 


Roger Ascham is better known for 
his skill in the classic languages, and 
his literary connexion with the royal 
ladies of the Tudor line than his turn 
for active sports. . Yet the grave 
scholar wrote an elaborate treatise on 
the use of the bow, a harmless and 
even useful tract, considering the state 
of warfare in his day, but we can 
neither find nor take excuse for him 
while composing a work on the eco- 
nomy of the “ Cockpitte.” Whatever 
the spirit of the era in which a man 
has lived we must withhold or reé- 
spect from him, if he took an interest 
in looking on two rational or itra- 
tional animals causelessly struggling 
with each other for life or death. The 
treatise on the cockpitte has not sur- 
vived to our days, and We are grateful 
therefor. 

Roger Ascham was born at Kirby 
Wicke near North Allerton, in York- 
shire, his father being hotisé-steward 
in the family of Lord co His 
parents having lived together for 
forty-seven years, died on the same 
day and nearly at the same hour. In 
1530 he was enabled by the bounty of 
Sir Anthony Wingfield to enter St. 
John’s College at Cambridge. He 
there becamité professor of Greék litera- 
ture, but was obliged to absent him- 
sélf more than once by reason of ill 
health. In 1545, being then twenty- 
nine years of age, he presented his 
treatise on shooting With the bow to 
Henry VIII, that monarch having 
just returned from the Field of the 
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Cloth of Gold. Next year he became 
ublic orator at Cambridge, and con- 
uctor of its correspondence. 

The pension of our man of learning, 
which ceased on the death of the 
king, was continued and augmented 
by Edward VI. ; and, notwithstanding 
his Protestantism, still further in- 
creased by Queen Mary, to whom he 
became Latin secretary, having pre- 
viously instructed Princess Elizabeth, 
and taught Prince Edward his letters. 
At leisure moments he read Greek 
with Princess Elizabeth, and shortly 
before she began to reign, married 
Margaret Howe. A couple of years 
after the accession of Elizabeth, who 
continued his pension, he became a 
prebend in York Cathedral and was 
In possession of a considerable income 
but as Mr. Arber remarks, “it woul 
be satisfactory if he could be cleared 
from the suspicion of too great a love 
for cock-fighting.” 

In 1563 Ascham being entertained 
by Sir W. Cecil, the discourse went 
on the late occurrence of some Eton 
boys having run away for fear of a 
beating. In consequence he turned 


the matter of school discipline over 


in his mind, and produced the 
“Schoolmaster” for the entertainment 
of Robert Sackville. It was pub- 
lished by his widow in 1570. His 
death occurred in 1568. Queen Eli- 
zabeth knew the value of money, yet 
on hearing of his death she exclaimed, 
“T would rather have lost 10,000 
pounds than my tutor Roger Ascham.” 

Three years before Ascham’s birth 
an act of Henry VIII. decreed that 
every person under sixty, not lame or 
decrepid, not a clergyman or a judge, 
should practise with the long bow, or 
pay 12d. fine per month. Parents 
were to provide for every child be- 
tween seven and seventeen a bow and 
a couple of arrows. After seventeen 
he should provide himself with a bow 
and four arrows. Every bowyer was 
also obliged, for every yew bow he 
made, to fashion two others of an in- 
ferior kind, under penalty of being 
imprisoned for eight days. He 
should not charge a lad between eight 
and fourteen ~~ of age — 
twelve pence for a yew bow. Infe- 
rior bows might be sold to them from 
six to twelve pence. 

When the deadly effect of an ar- 
row dispatched by a strong and skil- 
fal arm from a stout tough bow is 
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considered, there is small wonder 
that ne was so much in —_ 
among the English of ancient days. 
An arrow within a certain range was 
as effective as a bullet, and of the 
two, would cause greater terror toa 
living object, waiting for the discharge. 
The idea of the sharp spike coming 
like lightning through the air, perhaps 
directly in the line of one of the 
eyes, must be ovneing to the man of 
the strongest nerves. The blunt bullet 
whistling along at the same rate, was 
not at all invested with equal terror. 
When we take into account the de- 
struction rained on the French at 
Agincourt, and Cressy, and Poictiers 
by the English archers, it is rather to 
be wondered at that no one before 
Ascham had written at any length on 
the peculiarly English weapon. The 
self complacency in the following ex- 
tract is not much misplaced :— 

“My minde is in profitynge and 
pleasynge euery man, to hurte or dis- 
please no man, intendyng none other 
purpose but that youthe myght be 
styrred to labour, honest pastyme, and 
vertue, and as much as laye in me, 
plucked from ydlenes, vuthriftie 

ames, and vice, whyche thinge I 
ave laboured onlye in this booke, 
shewinge howe fit shootyng is for 
all kyndes of men, howe honest a pas- 
tyme for the mynde, how holsome an 
exercise for the bodye, not vile for 
great men to vse, not costlye for 
re men to susteyne, not lurkinge in 
oles and corners for ill men at theyr 
pleasure to misvse it, but abiding in 
the open sight and face of the worlde, 
for good men if it fault (be faulty) 
by theyr wisdome to correct it.” 

A great part of the book, as is 
generally the case with works of the 
sixteenth century, is occupied with 
other than the proposed object. The 
general system of warfare, compari- 
son of different arms, apophthegms 
uttered by Scipio and other Roman 
and Greek warriors, and dissertations 
on many things connected with an- 
cient warfare, abound. Ascham 
greatly regretted that there were not 
professors appointed to teach the 
art and mystery of shotynge, but 
every one left to perfect himself as 
well as he could by practice and re- 
peated failures. 

The ardent bowman let upwards of 
400 pages glide past him before he 
once thought of giving any practical 
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directions in the art. He then in- 
formed his readers that the chief 
point in shootynge was to hit the 
mark ; then that two things conduced 
to this, viz., shotinge streyght, and 
kepynge of a lengthe (observing the 
distance), the materials being braser, 
shotynggloue, stryng, bow, and shaft. 
Philologusasketh wherein standeth 
well-handlynge of thinges, and 7’oxo- 
philusanswereth, “Altogyther wythin 
a man him selfe. Some handlynge is 
proper to instruments, some to the 
wether, somme to the marke (As- 
cham and his contemporaries were far 
from uniform in their spelling), some 
is within a man him selfe.” Put. 
proceeds, “ What handlynge is proper 
to the instruments?” Tox. rejoins : 
“Standynge, nockyng, drawyng, 
holdyng, lowsing, whereby commeth 
fayre shotynge, which neyther belong 
to wynde nor wether, nor yet to the 
marke, for in a rayne, and at no 
marke, a man may shote a fayre 
shoote.” : 
Having taken so long about coming 
to his point, Ascham like a man of 
conscience, descants at great length on 
every article of the equipment ; and 
indeed braser, bow, string, shaft, and 
all required such excellent materials, 
and such good workmanship in the 
construction, that the archer might 
not be left at the enemy's mercy, that 
we rejoiced they were not in use in 
the British army before Sebastopol. 
Were we to judge of the eonscien- 
tiousness of the hypothetical bowyers 
of 1855 by the proceedings of other 
purveyors of that disastrous time, 
there would not have been left a sound 
string nor an unbroken bow after the 
third flight of shafts had impinged 
on the Russian casques and grey 
coats. i 
After considering the various mate- 
rials out of which bows were made in 
his day, Roger commended himself 
and hisreaders to the tough and strong 
yew (ewe as he spelled it). “If you 
enterintoashoppe,” he observed, “and 
fynde a bow thatissmall, long, heavy, 
and strong, lyinge streyght, not wind- 
yng, not marred with knot, gaule, 
wyndeshake, wem, freyte, or pyuche, 
buy that bowe of my warrant.” All 
the trouble does not end here. 
“Now take your bowe in to the 
feeld, shote in hym, sinke hym with 
dead heavy shaftes, looke where he 
commethe moost, prouyde for that 
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place beige leste it pinche and so 
freate. When you thus shot in hym, 
and perceywed good shootynge woode 
in hym, you must have hym agayneto 
a cunnyne and trustie woorkeman 
whych shall cut hym shorter, an 
= him, and dresse hym fytter, make 

im come round compace euery where, 
and whippyng at the endes, but with 
discretion, lest he whyp asunder or 
else freete sooner than he is ware of. 
He must also lay him streght if he be 
caste, or otherwise nede require, and 
if he be flatte made, gather hym 
rounde, and so shall he bothe shoote 
the faster for farre shootynge, and 
also the surer for nere pryckynge.” 

And here we shall leave pleasant 
Roger Ascham. Indeed the living 
man might be safely left to himself, 
for he managed his sifflications so 
cunningely, that when his Royal 
patrons dropped into eternity one 
after the other, he always managed to 
have his pension renewed andenlarged, 
his letters thereupon being models of 
cajolery and finesse. 


JOHN LYLY AND HIs “‘ EUPHUES.” 


“When the world was in its 
rime,” and many of ours hours went 
y unmarked (we were reading the 

Monastery) we took Lily’s work to 
be a more elaborate edition of the 
“Academy of Compliments,” little 
suspecting that “ Euphues, the Ana- 
tomy of. Wit,” and “Euphues in 
England,” were merely two parts of a 
story. The general body being, as to 
formality and circumlocution, the in- 
ferior parts of Sir Charles Grandison 
relaxed and diluted five fold. Were 
there a Montyon prize for patience, 
the living man (except one cast on 
Juan Fernandez, or consigned to a 
solitary cell), who reads “ Euphues” 
from beginning to end without com- 
plaint, is richly entitled to it. 

John Lyly was born in the weald 
of Kent about the time of Mary’s 
accession to the throne, 1553. In 
1573 he obtained the degree of B.a. 
in nanan College, Oxford. Five 
years later he wrote his “ Anatomie 
of Wit,” and about the same time 
was appointed Master of the Revels. 
Next year he obtained the degree of 
M.A. at Cambridge. He wrote some 
dramatic pieces,which were performed 
before the Court by the children of 
Pauls’. It would appear by a couple 
of petitions to Queen Elizabeth ex- 
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tant, that he was indifferently recom- 
pensed for all the time devoted to the 
amusement of herself and the Court. 
He died in 1600 at the age of 52. 
The things which chiefly strike a 
reader of Lily’s work are the frequent 
use of alliteration and antithesis, 
formality of composition, a prevalence 
of conceits, and a profusion of similes 
drawn from apocryphal facts in natu- 
ral history and other studies. Sound 
principles of religion and morality are 
every where inculcated, but in a most 
tedious fashion. Tedious to excesg 
are the speeches of Euphues to 
Lucilla, and equally tedious and 
formal and involved are her replies. 
Here are specimens of similes drawn 
from divers subjects. 

“They might also have taken ex- 
re of the wise husbandmen, who 
in their fattest and most fertil ground, 
sow hemp before wheat, a graine that 
dryeth vp the superfluous moisture, 
and maketh the soyle more apt for 
corne ; or of good Gardeners who in 
their curious knots, mix Hisoppe with 
Time as ayders, the one to the growth 
of the other, one beeing dry, the other 
moyst ; or of cunning Painters, who 
for the whitest works cast the blackest 
ground to make ye picture more ami- 
able. If therefore thy Father had 
been as wise a husbandman ashe was 
a fortunate husbande,or thy Mother as 
good a housewife as she was a happy 
wife, if they had bene both as good 
gardeiners to keepe their knotte as 
they were grafters to bring forth 
such fruit, or as cunning painters as 
they wer happie parents, no doubt 
they hadde sowed Hempe before 
Wheat, that is discipline before affec- 
tion, they had set Hisoppe with Time, 
that is manners with witte, the one to 
aid the other; and to make thy 
dexteritie more they had cast a blacke 
grounde for their white worke, that 
is they had mixed threates with faire 
lookes.” . 

In the elaborate speeches in the 
Grand C the Astrea and gene- 
rally the French folio romances of the 
seventeenth century, there was con- 
siderable resemblance to the style 
and spirit of Lily. The ladies of 
Elizabeth’s court doated on the 
Euphues and imitated it as well as 
they could. The book saw twelve 
editions in 4fo between 1579 and 
1636. No one had the courage to 
reprint it from this latter date till 
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Mr. Arber admitted it among his 
reprints in 1868, where it occupies 
nearly 500 pages of foolscap in long 
primer. Generally the punctuation 
of these works of the sixteenth cen- 
tury is in a most hopeless condition. 
The editor of course did not attempt 
an improvement. 


SIR PHILIP SIDNEY’S APOLOGY FOR POETRY, 


We have already mentioned that 
this treatise by the estimable and 
gifted young nobleman was caused 
by the publication of Gosson’s “Schole 
of Abuse.” It was not difficult to 
detect the fallacies of his opponent’s 
arguments which were directed against 
the abuses of poetry set up for the 
thing itself. He pointed out the 
antiquity of the art, and its serving 
for a vehicle through which most 
human knowledge was transmitted 
by its earliest possessors. He quoted 
the poetic shape in which the psalms 
were cast, alleged the meaning of 
the name as given by the Greeks and 
Romans, these styling the poet a 
prophet, those a maker. The poet’s 


excellency is shown in a manner 
worthy of the late Rev. George 


Crabbe. “ He brings his own stuff; 
does not learn conceit out of a matter, 
but makes matter for a conceit.” 

“ Poetry is a speaking picture, its 
object being to teach and delight. 
Verse is but an ornament, and no 
cause to poetry, although the senate 
of poets have chosen verse as their 
fittest raiment. The effects of poetry 
are the purifying of wit, enriching 
of memory, enabling of judgment, 
and enlarging of conceit, which com- 
monly we call learning. The end of 
all earthly learning is virtuous action. 
Tn this most excellent work poetry is 
the most excellent workman.” In the 
conclusion of the work he answers 
several objections. 

Sir Philip rightly excluded mere 
versifiers from among true 
while he ranked Xenophon as the 
maker of a genuine heroic poem, the 
Cyropedia. No industry will make 
your mere versifier a poet, but the 
ae inspired vates does not the 
ess require to be diligent and indus- 
trious in order to succeed. 

“The auncient-learned” we quote 
the text, “affirme it (poetry) was a 
divine gift and no humaine skill, sith 
all other knowledges lie ready for any 
that hath strength of witte. A Poet 
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no industrie can make, if his owne 
Genius bee not carried unto it, and 
therefore is it an old Prouerbe, Ora- 
tor fit; Poetanascitur. Yet confesse 
I alwayes that as the firtilest ground 
tiust be manured, so must the 
highest-flying wit have a Dedalus 
to guide him. That Dedalus, the 
say both in this and in other, hath 
three winges to beare itself vp into 
the ayre of due commendation ; that 
is Arte, Imitation, and Exercise. 
But these neyther artificiall rules nor 
ithitative patterns we much cumber 
ourselves withall.” 

Sir Philip gave much praise to 
Chaucer for the poem of “Troylus 
and Creseid,” apparently unaware of 
his having borrowed the plot from 
Boccaccio, who himself was not its 
inventor. He could not, and did not, 
defend the plays which were blam- 
able for loose construction, and loose- 
ness of morals. He gives due com- 
mendation to Gorboduc though not 
possessing the unities insisted on by 
the classic Aristarchs. Alas for lite- 
rary fame! How few of our readers 
have heard of Gorboduc? How many 
have not read that drama, so high in 
the estimation of the public three 
short centuries since? Will our 
children in the ninth generation, care 
as little for the “cut and long tayle” 
of our present popular, sensational, 
and very unedifying dramas ? 

Our noble poet was a great stickler 
for the unities. Such were the then 
liberties taken with time and place, 
that “the player when he cometh in, 
must ever begin with tellinge where 
he is, or els the tale wil not be con- 
ceived. Now ye shal haue three 
Ladies walk to gather flowers, and 
then we must believe the Stage to be 
a Garden. By-and-by, we heare 
newes of Shipwracke in the same 
place, and then we are to blame if 
we accept it not for a Rock.” 

Some years since managers and 
authors willing to produce a novelty, 
went back to the scenic baldness of 
Sir Philip Sidney’s time, let the one 

-peene serve throughout the piece, and 
merely changed the placard on it 
according as the action shifted from 
the “coast of Bohemia” to Sicily or 
elsewhere. The ingenious device soon 
lost its charm. Some of our living 
Demiurguses ate aware of a more 
rmanent source of attraction ; may 
we live to see the end of its reign ! 
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After a puis of the aptitude 
of the English, French, Italian, and 
other modern languages for poetic 
composition, and mentioning how 
people in Ireland were frequently 
rhimed to death, he finally gave his 
blessing to his hearers, a exhorted 
them to distinguish between poetry 
and its vicious mimics, and to give 
the genuine gift its deserved meed. 
A casual reader of the fine tract will 
easily feel its superiority over some 
others of these ancient pieces. The 
author proposes an end and seeks to 
gain it by dint of sound argument, 
his examples from the ancients bein 
sparingly but appropriately used, a 
his similes limited in number and 
obliged to keep their own place, and 
not cover the subject matter out of 
sight. The language too is devoid of 
the dominant euphuism of the day, 
and if issued in modern orthography, 
would be only distinguished by a cer- 
tain pleasing quaintness of expres- 


sion. 

Philip Sidney was born, as is sup- 
posed, at Penshurst in Kent in 1554, 
the year of Mary’s marriage with Philip 
of Spain. His father was in turn, 
Lord President of Wales, and Lord 
Deputy of Ireland. In 1564 youn 
Philip entered Shrewsbury school, 
with his ever after life-friend Fulke 
Greville. In 1568 he entered Christ 
Church, Oxford. From 1572 to 1575 
he was occupied with the Grand Tour. 
In the latter year he was present at 
the entertainment given at Kenil- 
worth to the Queen by his uncle, the 
Earl of Leicester. In 1580 he jointly 
with his sister translated the Psalms 
of David. In the same year he wrote 
the Arcadia. He wrote the Apolo- 
gie for Poetrie in 1581, and was 
married to Frances, daughter to Sir 
F. Walsinghan in 1583. In 1586 he 
received his death wound at the fight 
of Zutphen. Every schoolboy knows 
with what self-abnegation he handed 
the drink he was going to take to a 

oor wounded soldier. His widow 

came Lady Essex in second nuptials, 
and Lady St. Albans in her third, 
being aware that some of St. Paul’s 
precepts were not of command but 
merely of counsel. 


THE STEELE GLAS OF GEORGE GASCOIGNE. 
This author was admitted among 
the barristers of Gray’s Inn in the year 
1555, was disinherited by his father, 
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Sir John Gascoigne, married, travelled 
to the west, wrote sundry poems, and 
in 1572 we find him doing military 
duty under William of Orange. Hav- 
ing returned to England he went on 
with his Steele Glas and other poems, 
and on the occasion of the Queen’s 
visit to Kenilworth, July 1575, he had 
the honour of inventing the masques 
which were presented before her. 
After the composition of sundry 
poems, some of them being very 
favourably received by the Queen, 
and leading a scrambling sort of life, 
he died in 1577 at Stamford, his chief 
pieces having only been published 
shortly before. 

William Webbe, a contemporary of 
our poet, bestowed this criticism on 
Gascoigne in his “ Discourse of Eng- 
lishe Poetrie.” 

“ Master George Gascoyne, a witty 

ntleman, and the very cheese of our 

ate rymers, who, and if some partes 
of learning wanted not (albeit is well 
known he altogether wanted not 
learning), no doubt would have at- 
tayned to the excellencye of those fa- 
mous poets. For gyfts of wytt and 
natural promptnesse appear in him 
abundantly.” 

Thomas Nash in 1589 thus writes : 
“Who euer my private opinion con- 
demns as faultie, Master Gascoigne 
is not to be abridged of his deserved 
esteeme, who first beat the path to 
that perfection, which our best poets 
have aspired to since his departure ; 
whereto he did ascend by comparing 
the Italian with the English as Tully 
did Greece cum Latinis.” 

Gascoigne related in such lines as 
follow the story of Philomel as sung 
by Ovid: 

“In Athens reigned sometime 

A king of worthy fame, 
Who kept in court a stately train ; 
Pandyon was his name.” 


After showing individuals of various 
ranks their images in his Steel Glas, 
which reflected them in their true 
contours and hues, he thus ended the 
poem :— 

“And yet therein I pray you my good 
priests, ° 
Pray still for me and for my Glasse of 
Steele, 

That it nor I do any minde offend, 

Because we showe all colours in their 

kinde. 

And pray for me that (since my hap is 

such 
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To see men so) I may perceive myselfe. 

O worthy wordes to end my worthlesse 
verse ; 

Pray for me, priests, I pray you pray for 
me.” 


On the last reprint for which we 
can find room,— 


THE ARTE OF ENGLISH POETRIE, 


Supposed to be by George Putten- 
ham, a dainty gentleman of Queen 
Elizabeth's court, we can spare but 
few words. The author did not ven- 
ture to approach poesy as a divine 
afflatus. He took it for granted, and 
also that the idea was incapable of 
being seized on and stereotyped in 
words. But he took its professors, 
its rhythm, its form, and all the 
dainty devices ever connected with 
it, ever tacked on to it by dabblers 
and pretenders. He learnedly treated 
of the form and character of ancient 
poetry, described its different families 
under their appropriate names, dwelt 
on the feet under their various 
names of iambics, dactyls, spondees, 
&c., explained the cesura, and even 
uttered sound maxims on punctua- 
tion. He found no fault with those 
professors who enclosed their stanzas 
in lozenges, fuzies, tricquets (triangles) 
standing on or apex, squares, 
tapering pyramids, the roundel or 
circle, the egg, the hour-glass, the 
egge displayed (something like an egg 
cup), the lozenge reversed (flattened 
vertically), and the lozenge rabbated 
(an irregular hexagon). 

Among other tasty devices he afford- 
ed in a triangle reversed, a moving 
appeal of a Persian sultan to the 
lady of his heart, and her prudent 
rejoinder in a triangle firm on its 
base, both when united presenting 
the outline of an hour-glass. How is 
it that an age delighting in such 
dainties and inanities, could have pro- 
duced a Shakespeare, or relished his 
natural, large, and sublime concep- 
tions ¢ 

Our fashionable writer dwelt most 
complacently on figures of speech, 
describing them by name, such as the 
Meiosis or Disabler, as when we say, 
“A great load, ay as heavy as a 
pound of feathers ;” the Jronia or 
the Drie mock ; the Asteismus or the 
Merry Scoffe, as what Cato said to 
the fellow who after accidental] 
running a beam against his heed, 


bade him take care, “Eh, have you 
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a mind to strike me again?” the 
Micterimus or Fieering Frumpe ; the 
Antiphrasis or broad floute, as when 
an empty, impudent fellow compli- 
ments a poor negress on the delicate 
white and red of her complexion. 
&c., &e. 

The author shows he was really 
possessed of an extensive and inti- 
mate acquaintance with the philology 
of his time. Mr. Arber sets him in 
this respect on a level with Arch- 
bishop Trench. He even handles 
Tartar and Persian versification, and 
tells as much about the adjuncts of 
poetry as was known in his day. Of 
course he failed in making poet or 
poetess, as the best written work on 
etiquette is not equal to the forma- 
tion of lady or gentleman out of any- 
one who is not so by nature and 
education. 

Methinks we hear the able and 
diligent editor of these reprints com- 
plain of our exhibition of knowledge 
acquired at his expense. But when we 
acknowledge that all the information 
given here comes direct from himself, 
he may be as satisfied as the ghost 
of Sir Christopher Wren was with 
the pithy epitaph inscribed on his 
monument, “ Si queris monumentum 
ejus, circumspice.” It would be im- 
possible for any man of our time, a 
“Laudator temporis acti,” to have 
better discharged his self-imposed 
duty—that of refreshing the memory 
of long departed men of letters, and 
saving from oblivion their works, 
many of which it would be pitiable 
to let perish. 

Mr. Arber has in every case given 
in chronological order an outline of 
each writer's life, carefully marking 
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the dates of the early editions of the 
different works, both during the lives 
of the authors and after their deaths. 
His remarks on the peculiar gifts 
and talents of each writer are the 
result of the exercise of dispassion- 
ate and clear judgment. It is only 
just to rank him among our distin- 
guished literary benefactors, for pla- 
cing within the reach of every person 
of good literary taste, and even 
moderate means, a library embracin 
the master-pieces of the anak 
and seventeenth centuries. The an- 
tique type used in these reprints is 
clean and distinct, and economy of 
space as much consulted as is consis- 
tent with a good appearance. 

Were it not that in the order of 
Providence individuals in every gene- 
ration should be gifted from their 
boyhood with an instinctive yearning 
for the past, and reverence for the 
work done by their great grand-sires, 
what a wretched obscurity would 
hang round past events and past 
heroes in every condition of life? 
The bulk of society being solely 
occupied with the cares for to-day 
and the forethought for to-morrow. 
everyone blessed with good taste an 
means, should make it a matter. of 
conscience, not indeed to lighten 
the archeological labours of such 
men as Mr. Furnival and Mr. Arber, 
but to enable them by their liberality 
to continue to exercise those mental 
functions in whose results alone they 
find their worldly happiness, viz., the 
“ Renewal of Decayed Intelligences.’ 

These English reprints are pub- 
lished by Mr. Alexander Murray, 
London. 





“ Lapy JULIA, are you quite comfort- 
able?” inquired George Elliot as he 
placed another rug round her lady- 
ship’s knees. Seated on the deck of 
the fine transport ship the Indus, 
(with rather a rough sea under, 
through which she ploughed her way 
allantly) sat Lady Julia, the fair 
Pride of Mr. George Elliot, Lieu- 
tenant in her Majesty’s Highlanders, 
who expected very shortly to see 
his name in the Gazette as having at- 
tained the blessed rank of captain, 
and soon as money and influence, to 
say nothing of death’s possible finger 
in the pie could be brought to bear 
on the matter, to leave that beatified 
state for a higher degree of happiness 
in the rank of major, and so on. 
Happy fellow, first of course su- 
premely blest in Lady Julia's love— 
and secondly—in fortune’s favours. 

As yet, however, he is simply 
oa Elliot, Lieutenant—and does 
not Lady Julia show love worthy of 
her unselfish sex in giving herself to 
him freely, fully—regardless of the 
world’s taunts, and of a sister-in-law’s 
severity. 

“ Georgie,” she said languidly, “ do 
not go away to smoke, stay near me 
and shroud me in your cloud.” 

“Tn my cloak, Julia? you have it 
already round you.” 

“Ah, my husband, you are too 
literal, you never lose yourself in me- 
taphor, and all the fantasies that love 
calls forth from a woman’s breast. I 
said cloud, darling, meaning by it a 
double cloud of smoke and incense. I 
wanted you to worship at my feet, 
naughty man—and you would not 
understand me.” 

“i beg ra pardon, Julia, I am 
stupid, I fear.” 

“No, no, do not say so, hébété 
is an ugly word, and must not 
be applied to my Georgie. No, if I 
might find a fault, I should say you 
take my little babil too much aw 
serieux. However, darling, smoke 
away, only stay near me. I will read 
the news to you; see, I have got 
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the Times— excuse me—before I even 
look at the leading article, I must 
read, births, deaths, and marriages.” 

And Lady Julia, ran her eyes 
quickly over the long list of comers 
in and goers out of this world, leaving 
~ most interesting part to be read 

t. 

“Our marriage again, Georgie,” 
exclaimed her ladyship, glad to have 
the reading of it. Shall I read it to 
you, love ?”’ 

“Tf you like, Julia ; but I know 
all about it, and who married us, it 
was my father.” 

“There again, my husband, you 
do not take my pleasantries as they 
are meant ; but you areright. Iam 
too addicted to Sneti- rede. you will 
teach me the vrai, you good honest 
man.” 

Elliot puffed out a great cloud of 
smoke and wondered in his soul 
would this be always her style of 
talk, or was it only honey-mooning ; 
meditating how to answer some- 
thing in her style, his thoughts 
received another direction by her 
reading aloud a marriage in which he 
found more interest than in his own. 

“My dear Doctor has gone and 
got married again, Georgie? only 
think—I should be au desespoir were 
I in Edinburgh—let me read it to 
you.” 

“* At Broughton-place, Edinburgh, 
Andrew Jennings, Esq., M.D., to 
Annie, only daughter of the late 
James Jennings, Lieutenant in her 
Majesty's 7th Fusilier Regiment,’ and 
no date given, Georgie. Is it not 
strange ?” 

George made her no reply, but 
throwing away the remainder of the 
cigar he sprang to his feet, and 
snatched the paper from her, regard- 
less of good breeding. 

“ George,” said b ladyship, in 
grave reproachful tones—“ Gemee= 
manners.” 

“Excuse me, Julia, I was very 
rude,” he answered penitently, “but 
if you only knew how this an- 
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nouncement astonishes and disturbs 
me—I can scarcely credit it.” And 
he read the simple statement as if 
it were written in cuneiform letters, 
or in some other characters diflicult 
to decipher. 

“ How can Dr. Jennings’ marriage 
affect you,George?” inquired her lady- 
ship, flashing on him her black eyes— 
s the lady—did you know her ?” 

“Ah, Julia, Julia? Do you remem- 
ber the vampire at our ball, I showed 
her to you ?” 

* Yes, to be sure,a creature sans 
coeur.” 7 

‘“‘Exactly—well, my dearest friend, 
Charley Maitland, is frantically in 
love, and (here comes the startling 
fact) engaged to be married to-her. 
I am actually bringing him out a 
magnificent painting, a portrait full 
length, worth eighty guineas, and un- 
less there is some other Annie Jen- 
nings living in Broughton-place, see 
here, she is married to this doctor.” 

Lady Julia (we blush to record it) 
whistled a low meaning whistle. 

“Do you think it can be the same 
girl ?” inquired Elliot, looking at her 
in distress. . 

“Think it, Georgie, I am sure of it. 
Did I not tell you that night—but 
you would not believe it, because she 
was pretty—that she was une créature 
d insensibilite ? Just the girl to act in 
such a manner—Dr. Jennings is im- 
mensely wealthy, and is on the spot, 
Mr. Maitland is poor, not able to 
marry at present, and absent. What 
other result could with reason be an- 
ticipated 4” and Lady Julia shrugged 
her shoulders in conclusion. 

George walked to and fro, looking 
very confused, and stopping opposite 
to her ladyship, said : 

“ What is to be done with Charley, 
shall I show him this announce- 
ment ?” 

Lady Julia twisted and plaited the 
long fringe of her shawl while she 
considered the subject, and then 
drawled out : 

“Tf he does not already know more 
of the matter than this paper tells, 
you may be sure that the mail bags 
contain letters from her, and re- 
turned gages d'amitiés; and I think 
ne safest course, George, is to let 

im tell you about it.” 

“Do you think so? and shall I 
give him the picture--it will be a 
terrible blow, J wlia—I know Charlie 
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well, he is so enthusiastic, and 
awfully taken with this girl, it will 
half kill him ?” 

Lady Julia rose, and laying a little 
hand on George's shoulder, she said 
archly, “George, had I jilted you, 
would you have killed yourself in 
despair ¢” 

George coloured, and was silent, like 
a wise man, while she laughed and 
playfully pulled his mustache. But 
what was a joke to her was no joke 
to good natured George ; his heart 
was heavy for his friend, and he felt 
half tempted to sink the carefully 
packed case which contained the 
striking likeness of the perjured fair 
one. There was just a chance, how- 
ever, of a mistake somehow and 
somewhere, and that he should yet 
see Charley bright and happy, secure 
in his Annie Jennings’ love, and 
muttering: “I will hope for the 
best,” he looked down on his rather 
provoking little bride. 

“Do not look cross,”’ said the fair 
one, ‘it don’t become his pretty 
mouth,” and she again tweaked the 
handsome long mustache. George 
punished her the way she wished, 
and they continued to bill and coo 
together very harmoniously for some 
time after—the other passengers on 
deck keeping discreetly at a distance 
from them. 

The voyage was prosperous, al- 
though a rough one. Lady Julia 
was an excellent sailor however, and 
she, with the rest of the ship’s pas- 
sengers and crew, got into Madras in 
good health and spirits. 

“Now, Julie,” said George, “we 
must prepare for the tug in the long 
boat ; the surf runs so high, a vessel 
like this never gets in much nearer 
than we are at present.” 

George was looking through a 
telescope directed towards shore as 
he spoke, and now he exclaimed, 
“God bless me, Julie, there’s that 
mad fellow, Charley, pushing out 
in a small boat ; so sure as ocean's 
deep, so sure that cockleshell will be 
swamped in this sea. Just look, 
Julie,” and he held the glass to her. 

“ Awful! Georgie, but she makes 


‘her way—ah ! there she’s gone down 


—Oh ! good heavens-!” 

“No, no!” he cried, frantically 
taking the glass to himself, “no, 
she has appeared again all right.” 
Georgie commenced to wave his hat 
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boat, and Julia, sharing in the ex- 
citement, held aloft her white hand- 
kerchief. Their greetings were re- 
turned in enthusiastic fashion, and 
nearer and nearer drew the boat ; 
at last one great wave, lifting it at 
a streek, dropt it down alongside of 
the Jndus, 

“Here I am, Georgie, all. safe ; 
welcome from the old country,” cried 
Charley, scrambling up the ship's 
side, and nearly wringing off the 
hands of his friend.” 

“Charley, you are a madcap to run 
that boat in such a sea.” 

Charley laughed at his prudence, 
and inquired for Lady Julia. 

“Here I am, Mr, Maitland,” she 
answered for herself, “a jealous 
wife—you have possession of at least 
half of my husband’s heart.” 

“Then take me to your heart, Lady 
Julia,” he answered gallantly, “and 
you shall have it all.” 

“T think we shall be excellent 
friends, Mr. Maitland,” she answered, 

eatly pleased with his address and 

is handsome face and figure. 

“What news from bonny Scot- 
land ?” he inquired, with a conscious 
glow on his brown cheek. “ How is 
old Daniel, and have you any letters 


‘for me 4 


“T am sure there are letters in 
the mail-bags for you, but I have 
nothing.” 

“ Nothing, George ?” in a whisper ; 
“the picture ?” 

“ Oh, that is all right—packed safe, 
and never out of my cabin.” 

“Thanks, old boy,” and Charley 
gratefully squeezed his hand ; “get 
it for me.” 

“ Yes ; but you will return to shore 
in the long see, there it is 
nearly ready. Do not be so reckless 
of life as to return in that cockle- 
shell.” 

“No danger, Georgie, do not fear ; 
get me my case.” 

It was useless to argue further, and 
though still protesting, George got 
him the desired case, then Charley 
dro down with his precious 
freight into the boat. y Julia 
and Georgie watched anxiously that 
speck on the waters. No need was 
on to use an oar, or rather there 
was no possibility of doing so—the 
waves supplied the place. She was 
lost to sight for a moment, then ap- 
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violently to the young man in the - 


peared at a distance, and with an- 
other lift she had touched shore, and 
was drawn up directly. 

“ He is safe, thank God—safe from 
the waves, but the poor = you see 
has risked life to have that girl's 
picture an hour sooner in his posses- 
sion than otherwise could be,” and 
turning away with a groan of despair 
he ran down the companion ladder 
tq collect his luggage. 

The long boat, with its imperfectly 
clad crew, were in readiness to con- 
vey the passengers on shore—the 
surf, as usual, having it all its own 
way, and were landed on Neptune's 
broad back safe on the spicey coast. 

Meantime, Charley’s image worship 
had begun. With nervous, trembling 
fingers he had carefully opened the 
case, and taken out, whole, uninjured, 
fresh from the clever hand of the 
artist, the smiling Annie—Annie with 
the Madonna face. 

It was a fancy picture she appeared 
as—the Madonna della Seggiola— 
and in her bright peasant dress, her 
pure cool face looked out harmoni- 
ously. 

“O angel! saint!” breathed Char- 
ley, tremulously, “what am J to be 
we of you ?” 

He hung her to his wall, he knelt 
before her, uttering fondest, foolish- 
est words, fitter surely to be heard 
re mortal saint than by one raised 
above our earthly passions — purest 
love, though it was, still earth was in 
it—and Charley rose at last, deter- 
mined not to wait his four years’ pro- 
bation, but to confess all to his guar- 
dian, and throw himself on his com- 
passion. “To write about my love 
will be so much easier than to speak 
it, and I will freshen up with my 
great passion, his poor old heart, 
which surely did feel like mine when 
he was young,” 

So Charley meditated while dress- 
ing for his dinner and ball—ball 
given in honour of the /ndus ladies, 
and of Lady Julia Elliot in particu- 
lar. His mind was disturbed in re- 
spect of receiving no letters from 
Annie. This was the second mail by 
which he had not, heard, and Daniel 
was silent as well as she. A shadow 
flitted over his trusting spirit aad 
then passed away; he would not 
harbour a thought unworthy of that 
angel—he would keep himself worth 
to possess her. So Charley dr 
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and smiled, and looked mgm ge 
more than he was aware of. His 
appearance had improved even in the 
five months passed since he had seen 
Scotland. He was taller, browner, 
fuller in figure, with the hair on his 
upper lip not downy as it showed 
then, but rich in gloss and colour,— 
from the dark blue eyes, with black 
lashes, looked out the mysteries of 
his soul—and the earnest purpose 
appeared in the firm curves of his 
handsome mouth. 

Charley was a noble fellow, and 
instinctively the bad as well as the 
good acknowledged it. 

“Lady Mountnorris,” said Mrs. 
M‘Gregor, the Colonel’s wife, “I 
assure you your daughter is in 
safe hands when she is with Mr. 
Maitland. There is not a lady in our 
regiment to whom we would with 
more confidence intrust our girls—(if 
we had them, Dugald,’”’) she said, 
smiling to her husband, “than to 
him.” 

(Lady Mountnorris, with her young 
daughter, Lady Flora, had come out 
in the Zndus, and was profoundly 
ignorant of India and of the Madras 
garrison. ) 

“ Dugald,” continued Mrs. M‘Gre- 

or, “ will you say a word for Charley 
aitland ?” 

“ A word ! if I say one in his praise 
I must say a thousand. He is a 
thoroughbred gentleman—and, over 
and above, he is the most unselfish; 
purest fellow ever breathed. He 
visits the sick in hospital, he spends 
his money on the poor, he teaches 
the soldier lads their duty to their 
God, making them better soldiers as 
well as men. He is our excellent 
chaplain’s right-hand man, assisting 
him in every good work. Yet, with 
all this, he is not straight-laced ; al- 
though abjuring all kindsof gambling, 
he often assists the luckless gambler; 
and to give you an idea how wide 
is his influence, the greatest scamp 
in my regiment is his warmest ad- 
mirer, and runs a good chance of 
being reclaimed owing to this very 


“Yes,” added in Mrs. M‘Gregor, “it 
is all true, Lady Mountnorris. 
who has a lighter step in the dance 
than our Charley ? who is so courted 
by the ladies, young and old {don’t 
be shocked, it is a painful fact !— 
that they vie with each other, the shy 
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and the forward, the modest and the 
bold ; and the Colonel can testify that 
he never heard him betrayed into an 
expression or look not fit to be seen 
and heard by the most sensitive young 
girl. Weare proud of him—ain’t we, 
Dugald? And here he comes, Lady 
Mountnorris, with your sweet young 
daughter looking very pleased.” 

Lady Flora timidly courtesied,“and 
withdrew her arm from handsome 
Charley, first introducing, “Mamma 
—Mr. Maitland—Lady Mountnorris.” 

Lady Mountnorris received him 
graciously after such encomiums, and 
Charley remained for a few moments 
talking gaily—then saying he must 

o look for his next fair partner, Lady 
ulia, he vanished. 

“Ts he not handsome?” inquired 
Mrs. M‘Gregor with enthusiasm of 
Lady Mountnorris. 

“ Yes, remarkably so,” she replied, 
dropping her double glasses, through 
which she had been watching his re- 
treating figure, then glancing from 
him to her daughter, she perceived 
gentle Lady Flora’s face dyed in 
blushes. 

Charley had flown off, as he had 
said, to seek for Lady Julia, who 
sank at once into his encircling arms 
a little more clingingly than he at all 
desired. She was a beautiful dancer, 
with the step of a fairy, and Charley 
being an adept in the art, too, at- 
tracted great notice, as—besides Lady 
Julia’s personal beauty and elegance— 
in her being a new arrival. 
in her glory—the centre of attraction, 
and in the arms of the handsomest 
man in the room. 

George stood looking on with great 
contentment as regarded her, ~ but 
watching his friend’s gay counten- 
ance, anxiously muttering to him- 
self, “D—n her! the vampire, she 
will kill him. I wish I had had her 
out here before he ever met her, and 
I would have left her in a tiger jungle 
—the jilt—the cat with her velvet 
paws --claws kept back only to 
scratch the better when the time 
came.” 

Now the dance is nearly over, and 
Lady Julia begins to chatter. 

“T have not had such a dance, 
Mr. Maitland—no, not since my 
academy days, when dear old De 
Maillie would take me out to show 
off a pas to some of the class. I 
married poor Buchanan from the 
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nursery, Mr. Maitland—-he was years 
older than I—and such an invalid ; 
for three years Dr. Jennings was 
seldom out of our house. You know 
Dr. Jennings?” inquired her lady- 


ship. 

“Not .personally—by name and 
fame of course I do, and as a Scotch- 
man I am proud of him.” 

“ Of course you are, Mr. Maitland ; 
and he is such a darling! all the 
mamma spiders in Edinburgh have 
been weaving their webs in which to 
catch the great Doctor ; but he is a 
man who could play them all off, Mr. 
Maitland, and which he has done— 
he has chosen—” 

Here Lady Julia checked her 
fluent tongue, remembering rather 
late on what dangerous ground she 
was treading. 

“ He has chosen, did you say, Lady 
Julia?” courteously inquired Char- 
ley ; “and whom may I inquire ?” 

“ A—a,” she stammered, and. see- 
ing no escape but flight, she beck- 
oned George to come to her. 

“T am wearied I believe—excuse 
me, Mr. Maitland,” and taking her 
husband’s arm, she abruptly turned 


away. 

Charley looked surprised and puz- 
zled for a moment, then sauntered 
through the crowd, receiving a suc- 
cession of smiles from his surround- 
ing fair friends, some of whom, still 
unclaimed for a dance, hoped he 
would favour them. Charley was 
not in as sympathetic a mood as 
- usual—automatically, vague shadow 
fancies—all gloomy ones—chased eac 
other through his brain. Escaping 
with some difficulty from the ex- 
pectant. fair ones, he wandered 
through cool verandahs scented with 
the strong perfume of the orange and 
citron. : 

“My Annie! what is she about 
now I wonder? sleeping—dreaming 
perhaps of me—ah! how happy 
should I be to know it were indeed 
so. Why does she not write? What 
sweet little letters are hers—slightly 

rudish perhaps, yet I like it; that 
Fittle touch suits well her delicate 
profile and reverend eyes—type of 
what is within—and once she is my 
wife, my very own, then all the 
slumbering passion of her nature will 
break out and make me more than 
blest. , 

Now Charley’s thoughts turned 
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with startling transition to Lady 
Julia’s information, half worded, of 
Dr. Jennings. 

“Why should I take any interest 
in knowing whom he has married ? 
of course I should be glad, philan- 
thropically speaking, that he chose 
well; but why should my mind revert 
with curiosity to know who is the 


lady ?” 

Charley threw away the stump of 
of the cigar, and laughed outright be- 
cause he could not banish the positive 
craving he had conceived to know 
who was the great Doctor's choice. 

“T will ask Elliot before I sleep,” 
he said ; “and now this dance must 
soon end. Ah! what is over me? 
I never found a night so long before, 
when music and dancing and fair 
women were round me.” 

At last the dance did end; the 
fiddlers had played even while they 
slept, and now ceased to fiddle, and 
slept on. In the very ball room 
the tired wretches had lain down, 
with empty bottles, and scattered 
leaves of music, and violin stands 
stretched likewise—thrown down in 
haste by the wearied menials after 
they had extinguished the lights. 

As Charley passed through the 
rooms so lately the scene of life and 
sound, the contrast they presented 
struck him forcibly, and chimed in 
with his excited, nervous state. Here 
were the heavy perfume of dead 
flowers—and dead lights; and the 
strong west wind rushing through the 
open passages into the vacated rooms, 
danced round it as if in imitation 
of the poor mortals who had just 
left off. Charlie, pictured to himself 
in the twilight that rustle and stir 
being brought, not by sensible breezes, 
but by spirits of those creatures who 
had been laid years and years ago in 
the earth from which they sprung, 
and whose spirits—that subtile es- 
sence—were—where ? 

He shivered, and hearing a heavy 
tread outside, he made towards it, 
and found to his pleasure George. 

“The very man I want,” he said 
with a forced mirth; ‘‘ George, I am 
possessed I believe—I can't sleep, 
would you believe it, until I get a 
curious question answered.” 

George did not laugh—he did not 
reply ; he dreaded the question, for 
Lady Julia had confessed her indis- 
creetness,” 
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“ Georgie,”"—laying a hand on his 
shoulder,—* Georgie, don’t laugh, but 
tell me who is the lady Dr. Jennings 
married lately ?” 

George shuddered, and was silent. 

“George,” he repeated, alarmedly, 
“why are you silent ? what is astray ? 

dr is Lady Julia ill }— 

speak.” 


George groaned, and hung his head. 
“You are maddening me,” reiter- 
ated Charley, himself beginning to 
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shake with nameless dread, “sus- 
pense is horrible ; whatever you have 
to say, speak it out, man,” and he 
ae shook him. “ Does it concern 
me 

“Yes,” gasped George. 

“Then tell me, I command you,” 
he said with authority that George 
could not resist, and answered—* God 
help you, Charley ! he is married to 
Annie Jennings !” 


CHAPTER XIV. 


CHARLEY BECOMES A CHANGED MAN. 


Panpora’s box now lies spread be- 
fore wretched Charley, with every 
woe displayed and with hope hidden. 
Passion has the mastery of his soul 
and goads him to madness. His 
love's sweetness is turned to gall, not 
even to bitter sweet, but to altogether 
bitter, and the poet’s soul, which sees 
all things very good, has goue, and the 
Apostle’s soul is present seeing all 
nature, all creation, groaning and 
travailing, and helpless withal. Yes, 
a dainty work has been effected by 
Annie with the Madonna face, and 
by the Honorable and Reverend 
Daniel Merton with the blood pur et 
noble, 

Withoutquestioning, without doubt, 
had Charley received his friend’s 
intelligence—some truths dawn on 
us by degrees, slowly, slowly—and 
some are borne in on the soul with 
the quickness of light. Annie’s little 
soul, Annie’s little heart lies now 
bare before the eyes of her disen- 
chanted lover. A feathershows how 
the wind blows, and now Charley sees 
plenty of feathers which show, alas ! 
too une from what quarter the 
wind was blowing all this time when 
Cupid threw dust in his eyes. Now 
he remembered how he had kissed, 
and how she had removed the hot- 
house flowers from her band before 
she received those kisses—now he 
remembered how he had pressed 
his lips frantically to her fragrant 
hair, and how she had carefully 
smoothed down those ruffled tresses 
—now he remembered how thick and 
hot had fallen his scalding tears on 
her polished brow in that last wild 
embrace—and worshipped her for a 
measured flow of gentle weeping.— 


He rushed to his room, he tore from 
the wall that triumph of art, that 
living, breathing likeness of his saint, 
his Madonna Annie. He gashed the 
faultless nose, the delicate lips, the 
exquisitely turned chin ; he exhausted 
fancy in slitting the canvas so as to 
disfigure that picture of a lost love ; 
and then tearing it to the floor he 
jumped on it as a maniac might do. 

hen, from the warm resting place of 
his faithful bosom, he drew a locket 
which held a curl of her he had loved 
so enthusiastically. So wildly had 
his heart been palpitating against it 
that it seemed endued with life, a 
moving, feeling creature, and this he 
stamped to powder beneath his heel. 
Next were taken from their secret 
drawer his Annie’s letters, six in 
number—six precious little letters, 
no more. She had not much to write 
about, and prudently she wrote no 
more than needful, but Charley had 
fed on that little given, and found it 
angel's food, and this manna he seized 
with rough, unequal touch, and folded 
round it a piece of paper—tied it— 
sealed and directed it with no falter- 
ing hand in large characters to— 

“Mrs. Jennnings, 
(care of) 
Dr. Jennings.” 

As he crossed over against the 
mirror to lay aside the little package, 
he saw his reflection, and invo- 
luntary he looked behind, for in 
the image he did not recognise him- 
self. No marvel this, for the wreck 
of a man’s heart will work an out- 
ward change, and Charley’s boyish, 
laughing, sunny countenance had 
already given place to the man’s 
revengeful, dark, distrustful face. 
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The Doctor, the celebrated Doctor 
Jennings should convey to the hands 
of his fair bride that little parcel in 
which, so far as decorum had per- 
mitted, a saint acknowledged to a 
mortal love, and up to a date within 
a short period of her acceptance of 
the bonds of wedlock, with him the 
now felicitous possessor of her 
charms. 

However, a longer period was to 
elapse without this reaching his hands 
than Charley anticipated; he was 
stricken by brain fever, and during 
many weeks tossed on a weary bed, 
raving and speaking out the secrets of 
his heart. Poor Charley! he met with 
sympathy from all, and with unceas- 
ing care and watching from his 
friend George, who tried to prevent 
his sad story being known to all 
Madras. Day and night (permitted 
by his Colonel and by Lady Julia) he 
watched over Charley; and when 
the poor wasted young man had con- 
quered the fever, he strove to “ minis- 
ter to a mind diseased,” and met with 
little thanks. “ George, old fellow,” 
Charley would say, “ you are a first- 
rate nurse and a happy husband—I 
wish you joy,” and over Charley’s 
sneering face broke a forced smile, 
“but a ae of righteousness you 
cannot be with justice to yourself. 
No, no, my old friend, from my lips 
learn wisdom. Come to me all who 
seek it, and I will teach the way ‘to 
be happy and wise,’ the way to be 
honest and true is never to have an 
old love, and never to have a new.’ 
—That is my way of altering an old 
song. I will learn from women to 
play with hearts whenever I rise 
from this cursed bed. I did think 
women’s hearts were flesh, but I have 
found them stones ; and as it is in the 
nature of stones to be broken, break 
them I will, soon as strength returns 
to this, my brother the ass, as St. 
Francis called his ill-used body.” 

“Oh Charley, because one woman 
was false do not condemn the en- 
tire sex. Now, just look at Lady 
Julia.” “ 

“Aye! she is a jewel, Georgie,” 
and he laughed aloud—not with a 
merry ring of former days, but so 
ironically as to even startle obtuse 
George. 

“Charley, I don’t like that laugh,” 
he said, “ it is not like rae 

“ My dear fellow, perhaps not like 
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to Charley. inexperienced, but very 
like to Charley experienced. You 
shall probably hear more such mirth.” 

“ Charley.” 

“Well, old fellow, I am all atten- 
tion.” 

“You must leave us for a while ; 
you require change—change of air 
and scene; and even if you were 
sufficiently strong to resume military 
duties, I am sure the Colonel would 
give you leave. As it is, however, 

ou are weak as a cat, and no use 
in the world, man, to yourself or 
anyone else. Come now, Charley, 
tell me where should you like to go, 
how long should you like to remain, 
and leave all arrangements to me. 
Do,” he continued, seeing a softer 
look cross over Charley’s stern expres- 
sion. “When will you start? say 
early next week, and return when 
strong, and well, and able to forget 
the past. After all, it is but a 
woman’s heart you have lost, an 
*pon my life! I think you have h 

a great escape. It is poor Jennings 
who has made the bad bargain.” 

Charley turned aside his head ; 
kind as was George, he could not 
comprehend the causes from which 
Charley suffered. It was not simply 
the loss of Annie, whom he so wor- 
shipped ; it was the wreck of faith 
and trust in all things fair. His was 
a moral death. With love for Annie 
was bound up belief in goodness, in 
purity. Job’s sufferings came to him 
so early in life’s spring, that he ac- 
cepted the advice Job so faithfully 
rejected—Charley cursed God and 
died. Aye, died to faith in holiness, 
because it had brought him but 
misery—too young and full of physi- 
cal life to know that goodness is its 
own reward, and must not look for 
aught else. Still the burden he was 
bearing was insufferable, and George’s 
advice was welcome—very welcome ; 
he gave him carte blanche to act for 
him as he pleased, “and the longer 
leave you can procure me, Georgie, 
all the better.” 

This was all George wanted. He 
spoke to the Colonel, who indeed 
needed little pressing to grant a 
twelvemonth’s leave to his favourite, 
Mr. Maitland, and next week, as pro- 
posed by George, Charley was to 
start on his travels. Even the idea 
of change gave him strength. He 
was eager, anxious to be off i, and 
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the exertion of moving from bed to 
sofa, and from sofa in his own sitting- 
room to Lady Julia’s pleasant boudoir, 
was effected in a couple of days. He 
had a painful ordeal still to endure, 
for the last fortnight’s mail had 
brought him two letters which he 
had not yet had fortitude to read. 
“George,” he said one day, “like a 
kind fellow, read those letters to me. 
I know the writers—Aunt Merton 
and my precious guardian; read 
Aunt Merton’s first—yet, no, Daniel’s 
is shorter and sends a remittance I 
suppose.” 

Charley was right. Daniel en- 
closed a cheque, and for double the 
usual amount. He said that the 
estate was now paying so well, 
that Charley might count for the 
future on this payment quarterly, 
one hundred instead of fifty pounds. 
Charley sighed, but quickly shaking 
off the backward thought, laughed, 
and called for a bumper of iced claret 
to drink his health. 

“My guardian is a brick, George. 
We'll pledge him ; long life to the 
=" hip! hurrah!” and 

harley becoming rather reckless in 


his mirth, George got uneasy, and 
— getting through the other 
etter. 

“So be it, though it is sure to be 


twaddle, and no end to it. Thank 
heavens, I have not the labour of 
getting through that scratch. See, 
my poor George, what you have to 
read ; aunt Merton surely writes with 
a pin, not a pen.” 

The poor old lady deserved better 
words from her graceless nephew 
(which she afterwards did receive), for 
after some preliminary twaddle, as 
Charley called it, she went on to say, 
“T have had your name in my will 
for eight hundred pounds, but my 
good, excellent Daniel has suggested 
my giving it to youinstead. Hesays 
it would be an immense advantage to 
you, as — money. Our pride, 
my nephew, revolts at the idea of a 
Maitland, the son of my noble brother, 
standing in even military position, 
beneath ignoble men—sons perhaps 

heavens ! of fleshers and tan- 
ners, or who are at best a generation 
or two only removed from that sta- 
tion ; whose hands still reek of the 
slaughter-house, and on whose persons 
one almost expects to see the striped 
apron. Faugh! my heart grows still 
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at the thought. Now, my dear boy, 

purchase up at the first opening. I 

would I could do more for you ; but 

=e in justice to my poor 
aniel, I cannot.” 

“Good old soul!” George inter- 
rupted himself to say, and to which, 
with well-pleased nod, Charley as- 
sented. 

“T have been rather more shaky 
than ordinary, and poor Duncan got 
nervous at having the responsibility 
of my life to bear alone, so I per- 
mitted him to call in our great Dr. 
Jennings.” 

George coloured; he had come 
quite unprepared on the name, and 
cast a furtive glance at Charley to see 
how he bore it—unflinchingly, onl 
becoming a shade paler, and in a cool, 
hard voice he begged him to proceed. 
“Let us hear how this Doctor bears 
his happy fate.” George read on: 

“You will be pleased to hear his 
opinion, Charley. He said, in his 
own pleasant way, which I will strive 
to render back to you, ‘ Your Lady- 
ship will live to see my head laid low, 
and many younger and stronger 
heads I expect, before your honoured 
one bows to nature's laws.’ Prettily 
and gracefully expressed, I thought. 
He is a curious looking man to see on 
foot, Charley ; but when seated he 
presents a striking appearance—a 
splendid torso indeed. By the way, 
he is lately married, and to a lady 
whom perhaps you remember meet- 
ing at my dinner-table. She is, or 
rather was, niece to Daniel’s friend, 
Miss Gray. She is dead, poor thing ; 
a diseased creature, she did not die 
of years by any means—I believe she 
was younger than I. It was a great 
matter, her pretty niece finding a hus- 
band—-a ved suitable match it is in 
point of birth—which is an important 
matter in marriage—and a great one 
for her, as he is very wealthy, and 
holds, as a doctor, a pre-eminent 
position.” 

George read all this spasmodically, 
snatching looks at Charley’s face, 
from which “ all virtue, all praise, had 
departed.” 

‘That will do,” he said; “and 
George, among your other kind- 
nesses, write for me to both these 
people—thanks and all that sort of 
thing, and explain shortly that fever 
has crippled me, and that I’m off next 
week, anywhere you choose to name ; 
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and see, old fellow, just say that re- 
gular remittances to you will oblige, 
and reach me all right. Now, no 
more of that matter,” and Charley 
turned moodily away. 

It has been an by a modern 


STRETCHED on the shore of sweet 
Loch Achray this sultriest of August 
days, lies Andrew Jennings the merry 
boy—the Bramble-berries seeker, the 
laziest, sleepiest, indolentest, most 
abandoned to sensuous enjoyment of 
any of God's breathing creatures ; the 
very Antipodes of the self-reliant, 
energetic, experimental man of sci- 
ence—the celebrated Andrew Jen- 
nings, esq., M.D. 

Stretched at his lazy length (cer- 
tainly at best a short measure was 
this), he looked up at the blue sky, 
and down at the bluer, darker loch 
in which was mirrored back the fleecy 
clouds, changing form quick as 
thought, and each form showing a 
greater beauty. Around him were 
the everlasting hills closing in loving 
embrace that sweetest lake—not coy 
and uncertain in shadows and in 
motion like Katrine, the sister loch, 
so close at hand, but pure and calm, 
unchangeable, like waiting nun listen- 
ing for the trumpet’s sound, her hour 
of translation to her native soil. 

Hummed and buzzed around the 
Doctor’s noble forehead the happy 
flies and bees, and in merry splash- 
ings leaped the fish before him. Soft 
cooings, chirpings, busy talkings 

reeted his ears from the living 
Seoten doubly living with their 
own green life, and with that of the 
myriads of moving creatures in and 
round them, and in the distance 
bayed melodiously the scenting dogs. 
Nature’s holiday surely this was, and 
the doctor smiled. 

He smiled up and round, and lin- 

ered, half in sadness, on a lovely 
ee by his side ; then the smile fol- 
lowed on to rest more brightly on a 
little girl who was intent on picking 
shells. 

Annie! Madonna Annie, looked 
very lovely in her large straw hat, 
with its wreath of wild flowers, as, 
seated at a little distance from her 
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writer, and truly, “that there is a 
greater mistake than to be in a pas- 


sion, and that is—not to feel.” Yet if 
Charley had not felt he would have 
been saved a deal of woe, a deal of 
sin. 










husband, she plied with active fingers 
her self-appointed task of knitting a 
pair of gray socks. 

Annie, as we have said, was afamous 
knitter. She had industriously work- 
ed young Charley Maitland two pair 
of ees. putple stockings. Now, as 
the doctor only wore socks, her labour 
was half as light, and probably he 
will receive no less than a dozen of 
nicely knitted, gray socks, fitting his 
neat little feet and ankles quite as 
well as the long stockings had clung 
to the well-turned calves of the hand- 
some Highland soldier. 

In pleasant reflections like these 
was Annie wrapped, and naturally her 
smile was sweet if not quite merry. 

* Annie,” inquired the doctor, with 
startling suddenness to one who must 
prepare her answer. “ Annie, pretty 
one, of what are you thinking ?” 

Nothwithstanding her habitual col- 
lectedness, Annie stammered and 
blushed. The doctor gazed at her 
meditatively, and, making no further 
observation, called over Penelope. 

“If Ulysses required of you your 
thoughts, my Grecian, what should 
you have to tell him ?” 

The little girl was well accustomed 
to hear of Ulysses; she did not quite 
understand her father, but he did not 
confuse her, and she answered— 

“T want a shell to match this one, 
see, it is pink with wee, wee green 
specks. I had one other, but Billie 
Buchie took it.” 

“Here comes Billy Buchie ; we 
must ask him for it,” answered her 
father, and his eyes glistened. 

Penelope looked in the direction of 
his glance, and saw the veritable 
thief Billie Buchanan, with Mr. and 
Mrs. Elliot, slowly approaching. 

The little boy was very fond of the 
Doctor; he had known him well all 
during those three years’ dying of his 
father; and baby as he then was, he 
had loved the calm, sweet face of the 
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kindly-hearted physician. Flying to 
him now, he seated himself astride on 
his broad chest, pouring out in a 
second a flow of childish talk. 

“Ulysses,” said the Doctor, “agrave 
charge is broughtagainst you. Your 
Salaee says you have stolen—I 

ieve to have to say it, but you 

reeks are terrible thieves—stolen a 
famous shell painted to Venus'’s order 
from a moss rose-bud, it is pink and 

een.” 

“She gave it to me, sir, indeed she 
did, in return for a box of granny’s 
confitures.” 

“ Penelope,” ejaculated the Doctor 
in pretended wrath. Annie smiled, 
and rising to greet Mr. and Mrs. 
Elliot, she explained thé position of 
the parties to them. 

Dr. Jennings, continuing in his re- 
cumbent position, with his young 
rider across him, apologised to Mrs. 
Elliot for not rising. ‘‘ We are on 
trial,” he said. Beside him stood 
Penelope, looking very guilty, with 
a finger in her mouth. 

“Penelope, what have oe: got to 
say in defence ?” inquired the Doctor. 

“Oleopatra wished for the confi- 
tures, and then she did not like them, 
and I wanted back my shell, and 
Billie Buchie ran off with it.” 

“ Evero, I mean Billie, is it true ?” 

“She did want the shell back, but 
she had eaten a great many sweet- 
meats first.” 

“Tf I replace the sweetméats will 

ou restore the shell to that young 

y. It is the privilege of ladies to 
change their minds.” 

“Bad teaching,” interrupted Mrs. 
Elliot in her downright fashion. 

“Doctor, you should be ashamed 
of yourself. Is it a wonder there are 
so many silly women in the world 
when we find men like you teaching 
such doctrine as I heard you just 
now.” a 

“ My dear lady, be merciful if you 
are strong. I will cease my instruc- 
tions to your nephew if you disap- 
prove of them, but pray spare me in 
sparing your sex.” 

Meantime Billie was eying Pene- 
lope wistfully, her tears were thickly 

athering and now overflowed in & 
ysteric burst. ie round her 
his soft little arms he whispered— 

“Do not ery so, Pen, you shall 
have the shell.” But this was not 
all she needed, she felt her father had 
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reason to be dissatisfied with her 
conduct, and it required all little 
Billie’s reasoning and coaxing powers 
to check her sobs. 

“The shell is quite safe, Pen, in 
my little drawer where I have all my 
treasures. Where are all the flies, 
and the hooks, and my new whip, 
and whistle, and the pretty white 
stones we gathered on Silver Strand, 
Pennie. I will fetch the shell to- 
morrow morning to you, only do not 


And Billie wiped away her tears 
with his little handkerchief, and 
whispered something about kissing 
the good doctor. 

At this eagpins Penelope looked 
up with filled eyes towards her father, 
but seeing the attention of the whole 

arty directed towards them, she laid 
er head on Billie’s little breast. 

The Doctor smiled and called Mrs. 
Elliot’s attention to the children. 

‘See how well your Billie knows 
his privileges, and how my little lady 
welcomes them. Believe me, dear 
madam, in according to your sex all 
it can claim, we are still your debtors.” 

“Talking of debts,” said Mr. El- 
liot, turning from Annie, to whom he 
had been Sovotine himself; “ talk- 
ing of debts reminds me of a for- 
gotten little parcel from India for you 
or Mrs. Jennings, I forget which ; my 
son sent it by yesterday’s mail.” 

“ How is your son and Lady Julia? 
I suppose like all ladies, she luxu- 
riates in the Indian climate.” 

“Yes, she is remarkably well, 
doctor ; and my son and she bill and 
coo all day long. It has been a 
very satisfactory match. I am justi- 
fied in thinking very well indeed of 
Lady Julia.” 

“ Umph !” ejaculated his spouse in 
a remarkable voice, which called a 
fresher colour to the Rev. Mr. El- 
liot’s ruddy cheeks. Doctor Jen- 
nings who, as Lady Julia would say, 
had approfondie’d her character, 
whilst in constant attendance on Mr. 
Buchanan, understood the full signi- 
ficance of Mrs. Elliot’s interjection, 
and scarcely refrained from an open 
smile. His quick glance, turned away 
from her now to look at Annie, who 
was standing byso hushed, he instine- 
tively perceived it was no common 
silence. Her cheeks were ashy pale, 
and her eyes were wandering with a 
look of terror, and instantly he re- 
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membered Mr. Elliott’s information 
about the Indian package. 

“ Annie,” said he, without remark- 
ing on her pallor ; “ Annie, have you 
any Indian connexion? I have 
none.” 

“Yes—no,” she replied in great 
confusion; “I know Mr. Elliot a 
little, and one or two of the other 
gentlemen in his regiment.” 

“Any of their wives?” inquired 
the Doctor, dryly. 

, _ o,” she articulated, barely above 
breath. 

Mr. Elliot saw there was some- 
thing astray, and cut in good-na- 
turedly to cause diversion— 

“*T will send over your parcel this 
evening, Mrs. Jennings, so all need 
for guesses will then cease. Is it 
not wonderful, Doctor, how we turn 
and inspect the outside of a letter 
addressed to ourselves if we cannot 
tell at a glance from whom itis, doing 
the very best thing for discovery 
last,—that is opening it.” 

“Yes, Mr. Elliot ; and sometimes 
we are quite as slow to open when we 
do know our correspondent.” 


like a “man, believing because he 
loved that she loved him, or would 
love him; and she allowed herself to 
be so taken, encouraging his delusion 
to gratify her wounded pride—reck- 
less of his happiness—reckless of his 
sullied honour—reckless, too, of her 
own nobility of nature—she lied to 
herself, she lied to him, and to the 
altar she went smiling her Madonna 
smile. 

With a puzzled air and a sick 
guiltiness walked Mrs. Jennings b 
the side of her meditative husband. 
The Elliots had parted from them; 
little Billie, having first attained his 
wish of reconciling Penelope and the 
Doctor. He led her by the hand, 
slightly reluctant as she continued to 
be, until quite close to her father, then 
Billie a, 

“ Sir, we have both been bad, will 
you forgive us ?” 

Then Penelope glanced up, and 
meeting her father’s glistening ey 
she sprang to his arms; he kissed te 
— her, but on Billie’s rapturous 

ace of content his countenance dwelt 
fondly ; laying a hand on his head, he 


“Of course, that is taken for said 


granted,” he replied, losing the sense 
of the application, but which did not 
fall unnoticed on Annie’s stimulated 
senses ; and she trembled in thought, 
wondering how this business would 
end. She did not know her husband 
one whit better than in the first days 
they had passed together in Haw- 
thornden. She knew he admired and 
trusted her—she knew he was pas- 
sionate and loving, but she did not 
know his nature ; how he would re- 
ceive her tardy confession, did she 
make it—whether jealousy would 
fiercely reign over his love, or 
whether her dissimulation would 
crush it altogether. She had an un- 
easy consciousness that they two were 
sealed books to each other—he did 
not know her, she did not know him. 
Strangers they had married ; he had 
taken her to his heart at once in per- 
fect reliance on her unproved worth, 


“ Bless you, my boy, you are a true- 
hearted little fellow,” and Billie flew 
off on light, slender le , the personi- 
fication of one of the beatitudes, 
calling out— 

“ Good-bye Pen until to-morrow.” 

“Ts he coming to see you to-mor- 
row, my darling,” inquired the Doc- 
tor.” 

“Yes, papa,” she whispered, “to 
bring the shell, but, papa (eagerly) 
T will not take it back.” " 
er father kissed her repeatedly, 
but said nothing to make her think 
she was doing a heroic deed ; but the 
child knew, in her little tender con- 
science, that she was doing right, and 
she met with her reward in her 
father’s affection. Holding his hand 
she walked on quietly by his side, 
and the three very meditatively 
turned into the gate of Lunar-lodge, 
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CHAPTER XVI. 


MES. JENNINGS RECEIVES HER PACKAGE OF LETTERS FROM THE HANDS OF HER 
HUSBAND. : 


Annie did not enjoy her sleep 
this night, that sleep of innocence 
which rarely failed her. A con- 
science ill at ease, and an unripened 
course kept her waking in efforts to 
mature it ; besides she feared to sleep 
lest she should dream, and in dream- 
ing speak. Towards morning, how- 
ever, nature prevailed over prudence, 
and Annie slept with the rays of the 
August sun, tempered by venetian 
blinds, dancing on her face. 

That face, that madonna face so 
pure, so perfect, which had won her 
the passionate love of the great 
hearted man by her side, and his love 
too, earnest, truthful Charley. The sun 
seemed now to admire her quite as 
warmly as either of her lovers, play- 
ing with her gently, and both timidly 
and boldly gazing right down at one 
eye, then at both, lighting on the de- 
licate traced brow, then the tip of the 
nose,and kissing delightedly the pretty 
mouth with its rosy lips just parted. 
The Doctor, who was an early waker, 
if not always an early riser, turned on 
his elbow and shared the sun’s sport, 
he too gazed on the lovely sleeper, and 
sighed. Yes, the Doctor sighed over 
her loveliness, and wondered almost 
why it made him sad. Perhaps he 
felt more deeply now than ordinarily, 
“ the sad heart of humanity, infidel of 
joy,” and recollections of the Indian 
packet and of Annie’s embarrassment, 
came with renewed strength of im- 
pression to his mind. 

Quickly he rose and left her to be 
adored alone by Heaven’s great lumi- 
nary, and proceeding to his dressing- 
room he dressed ; then walked out that 
glorious August morning to breathe 
the fragrant air, to enjoy nature 
which never fails to satisfy our crav- 
ings, save while suggesting higher 
aspirations, but not altered in charac- 
ter, only intensified, and, as with a 
vigorous will he pushed aside the 
memory of that fair form left sleep- 
ing, he enjoyed rest according to the 
Greek idea of rest, “ activity harmo- 


nized.” This was not to last—a gen-, 


tleman fishing by the loch attracted 
his attention. 

“ Mr. Elliot, you deprive the little 
trouts of their breakfast to give you 


a dainty one. Is that the law of 
nature ?” 

“ Doctor, we all live on each other. 
Is not this a law of nature. In catch- 
ing my fishes I let some smaller 
fishes, and a great many flies enjoy 
their meals this morning, and at 
the same time he said, rising, “I 
have the pleasure of assisting Mrs. 
Jennings at her breakfast, I intend 
her to share these with my wife,” and 
he held up his basket of living trout 
for the Doctor's inspection. Very 
pretty they looked, glistening still 
with the water from the loch, and 
laid in the fresh green grass. 

“Opal fish,” said the Doctor, 
bending over them with commiserat- 
ing looks, “ poor captive beauties.” 
When the last caught trout, just land- 
ed by Mr. Elliot, as the Doctor ap- 
proached him, slashed his tail into 
his eye, and leaped back to its ele- 
ment. 

Rubbing his eye, which instantly 
rained water, the Doctor laughed 
with delight. 

“ Well done, you brave little man, 
may you live long to eat many a good 
breakfast.” 

“ My very finest fish, the heaviest 
among the lot.” 

“And with the strongest fins. 
Elliot, don’t be cross man, the others 
are going to stay with you, they seem 
drowsy and spiritless ; do not grudge 
that fine fellow his liberty, he will 
live to be the father of many a fish 
for your line.” ; 

Mr. Elliot’s temper was chafed not- 
withstanding his sacerdotal character 
and his wife's training. He was a 
keen sportsman, and the Doctor and 
he seldom encountered one another 
without rubbing corners on this tender 
pet with both. The Doctor disliked 
the sport of fishing, maintaining it to 
be a cruel amusement, unworthy of 
civilized man. Thoroughly cross, Mr. 
Elliot turned roughly on him, now 
saying, “ I wonder how we should get 
on as life is constituted without 
preying one on another. Doctors may 
thank their patients who, poor blind 
creatures, «nvite their destroyer. 
Dumb fishes show more sense, for 
they escape the angler when they can.” 
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“ Even so, Mr. Elliot, say what you 
will, I willingly sacrifice myself for 
the sake of my opal trout. But, 
with regard to the office of physician, 
you should not forget how similar it 
is to the clerical office, beneficial, 
in proportion to the faith our seve- 
ral sick ones bring to bear on us. 
My patients believe in my power to 
cure ; and often are cured, owing to 
their belief. Your patients, sir, who 
come in a captious spirit, disbelievers 
in your creed and in your teaching, 

o away unsanctified ; but the be- 
ieving, the willing to be taught, who 
know ma are blind and naked, these 
receive the blessing. Is it not so, 
Mr. Elliot. I maintain that m 

atients live of me, as well as that I, 
in another sense, live of them. Come, 
come, Mr. Elliot, let us not, even for 
the sake of my friend Opal, quarrel. 
I will even wish you better luck an- 
other time, only I must be absent 
from the scene of action, and see I 
am the only real sufferer. Look at the 
eye I have got, while you have had 
your sport ; you caught Opal! al- 
though he did escape, and as you, 
gentlemen anglers, say that the sport 
alone is what you care for, you 
should be satisfied.” 

“ There is a certain disgrace, Doc- 
tor, attached to it ; I need scarcely 
say that Ido not regret the loss of 
the eating of that trout—I meant it 
for Mrs. Jennings,” grumbled Mr. 
Elliot, and, half ashamed of his bad 
temper, he offered to shake the 
Doctor’s hand. 

Here comes your little Billie run- 
ning from my lodge, I believe I can 

ess at his errand there ; good little 

ellow, Elliot, gentle as a girl, yet he 
will regret the loss of the trout, never- 
theless, I daresay” — 

“Of course, he will,” replied Mr. 
Elliot, with disdain at a doubt being 
raised. 

“ Billie,” said the Doctor, “ you are 
glad oe has made an ones ” 

“Who is Opal ?” inquired the boy, 
amazedly. 

“So he names my very best trout, 
Billie,” said Mr. Elliot, with renewed 
heat, “ white as milk, and heavy as a 

up ; he was no sooner landed than 
e took a header under the water.” 

“Oh, dear; what a pity?” ex- 
claimed gentle Billie, in despair. 

“ Wonderful !” ejaculated the Doc- 
tor, holding up hands ‘and eyes, 
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“wonderful! surely man is a complex 
animal.” 

They had now reached the lodge 

ate, when Mr. Elliot insisted on 
eaving half the contents of his basket 
for Mrs. Jennings, and Billie was des- 

atched with it to the cook ; then Mr. 
Elliot, diving into the pockets of his 
shooting-coat, produced from one of 
them a small package, which he gave 
into the Doctor’s hands. 

“T nearly forgot it, Doctor,” he 
said, “ I was so angry, and Mrs. Jen- 
nings would never have forgiven me 
for detaining her parcel; will you 
kindly give it to her, with my com- 
pliments?” Then Mr. Elliott turned 
off, leaving the Doctor looking very 
white, his lip quivered with un- 
controllable emotion, and from his 
countenance all rest departed. He 
hastened in-doors, and took refuge in 
his study. 

With hands that trembled with no 
coward fears, but with the sickening 
fears of receiving a confirmation to 
doubts already raised, of perfect rec- 
titude in one who had been so very 
dear to him, and who was still dear. 
The thin, large envelope was directed 
to his care for Mrs. Jennings ; and 
through that slender covering he 
could distinguish clearly the address, 
to Charles Maitland, &c., &c., and 
this in her writing—her writing, 
which he could not mistake—clear, 
prim, lady-like, blotless writing, up- 
right in its expressed decorum— 
never one single letter infringing on 
the rights of the next. No, Annie’s 
character was definable in her cali- 
graphy, and had been employed too 
often in her husband’s service, in 
transcribing his lectures, for him 
not to be well acquainted with it. 
One, two, three, four, five, six 
letters, all written to the same 
young man (Dr. Jennings recalled 
the name and his connexions) by his 
wife. What could be the motive for 
this concealed correspondence but 
one? Truly Dr. Jennings was not 
married to a wife fit for Cesar. Long 
he mused over that little package 
laid before him. With a bent head, 
round which his hands were clasped, 
he sat on, thinking bitter thoughts, 
“O God! O God! and has it come to 
this? Deceived ! deceived! O blind 
fool! I was her tool—she used me 
for her purposes ; she wanted a hus- 
band—not me. Myself I gave—truly 
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a worthless ft for her my idol, my 
love, my childhood’s friend, my very 
re I gave her the pure gold of 
the affections. Who was to blame ? 
She thought it dross probably, yet if 
she thought so she erred in taking it. 
Am I, then, but dross? Who have 
aspirations such as earth cannot sa- 
tisfy. Yet, is she to blame !—Head- 
strong, I vowed to marry her, and 
make her love me—me at whom 
she made so merry years ago. Be- 
cause I was courted—aye, and I be- 
lieve loved—by many fair and noble 
women, I never questioned my getting 
power over her, my little companion, 
my early friend ; 1 trusted her when 
she came to me, and seemed so will- 
ing, so loving. Ah! then I thought 
she surely loved me, and I would give 
her all—all I was, all I had gained— 
fame, fortune, and friends. She 
married me, and why? O God!” 
Then with a cry of agony, wrung 
from a discovered mistaken life’s 
course, he laid his noble brow in his 
hands and wept. Had Annie even 
then confessed, she would have met 
with pardon full and free ; and in so 
doing, although she could not truly 
have made him a happy man, she 
could have secured him from greatun- 
happiness, and she would have had her 
little vessel filled to overflowing. But 
this was not to be; her nature could 
not alter. She could not be frank, even 
to herself. She covered her heart, 
with her own hands putting on the 
veil, and were she questioned she 
literally could not have answered 
who, or why, or what she loved ? 
Was she, then, so very guilty? Cheer- 
ful, gentle, sweet-tempered, and 
obliging, she would have made the 
happiness most probably of her old 
lover the retired shopkeeper at Gran- 
ton, with the long line of conserva- 
tories ; but she never could have 
satisfied the aching bosom of the 
noble-minded man who was her 
husband, to whom, since the dis- 
covery of her deception towards him, 
she would become a whip. 

Dr. Jennings joined her at break- 
fast in apparently his accustomed 
frame of mind, and if he was a shade 

ver Mrs. Jennin 
Benclope chattered enough for two. 
She showed her second pink shell, 
which she earnestly assured her 
father she refused to receive from 
Billie, “But, indeed, papa, he ran 
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off leaving it in my hand, and it is so 
pretty I could not throw it away.” 

When the Doctor’s breakfast was 

finished he rose rather quickly, and 
taking the package of letters from 
his pocket, > handed them to his 
wife, saying very gently, “ Mr. Elliot 
gave me this little parcel for you, 
Annie,” then quickly, without a single 
glance, he left the room. Annie’s 
fair face flushed crimson ; in silence 
she received the letters, and mecha- 
nically held them, standing motion- 
less, until the last sound of his re- 
treating steps died away, and she 
heard his study-door close. Then she 
permitted her eyes to fall on the 
envelope, and with trembling fear she 
recognised Charley’s round charac- 
ters, and guessed the contents to be 
her own returned letters. Charley’s 
address to Mrs. Jennings set her 
meditating. “He knows all,” she 
thought ; “ did he see it in the papers ? 
or was he told of it ? who told him ? 
was he distressed ? has he forgotten 
me ?”—Questions like these she asked 
herself in utter bewilderment, and 
this he with whom her mind was so 
full, was never once her husband, 
until indeed she remembered him, 
in the next idea started up, “ What 
would Charley think of Andrew, 
would he laugh at his legs?” And 
then, with a deep-drawn sigh, she 
thought how handsome were Char- 
ley’s, and how long. And then— 
“Does he wear the stockings I knit 
for him?” And Annie automatically 
worked round to the alarming idea of 
being qeetivned by her husband. 

“Will Andrew ask me any ques- 
tions? Perhap’s he won’t, he is so 
often abstracted. Even should he, I 
shall easily pass it over. Andrew don’t 
doubt anyone; he never questions 
the truthfulness of an answer, and 
he is not given to making curious in- 
quiries.” Whatever excuses I choose 
to make I know he will accept, so 
there’s an end of it. Still I wish that 
Mr. Elliot had been so good as to give 
that little packet into my hands, 
instead of sendingit through Andrew’s 
hands.” 

Again Annie sighed, and looking 
contemplative, thought where to 
destroy her letters—no fire any- 
where in the house save in the 
kitchen. “Then I will burn them in 
the kitchen,” she said, “I have yet 
to order dinner.” 


fai 
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To the kitchen she proceeded, 
Andrew’s Annie—Charley’s Annie— 
and while giving orders for dinner, 
and particular injunctions about the 
master’s broth, she burnt her letters. 
One lingering look she gave to Char- 


ley’s bold writing before she consigned 
it to the flames, and then left the 
kitchen, turning back to say to the 
cook, “Remember the sage for the 
master’s broth.” 


CHAPTER XVII. 


THE DOCTOR RETURNS TO BUSINESS. 


Annie and the Doctor with a tacit un- 
animity shunned each other's society 
this day. Annie was fearful and con- 
scious, the Doctor fearful too, not for 
himself, but for her. He was cherish- 
ing a spark of hope that she would, so 
far as in her lay, retrieve her falseness 
by confessing all to him whom she had 
so injured, acknowledging by this act 
his worth. For this he watched, yet 
dreaded to meet her eye. A needless 
fear it was. Annie looked on all 
around except her husband. Guilty— 
she shunned his searching glance. 
Faithless herself, she knew not to 
trust. So days passed by, with no 
confession made, no questions asked, 
and Annie’s spirits rose in proportion 
as the Doctor's fell. 

“ His mind is filled with more im- 
portant matters than with a girl's 
silly letters. Even supposing he has 
guessed that they were love-letters, 
he would never waste time in think- 
ing twice of them. He knew I was 
very much admired, and, of course, 
must have had lovers; the more I 
had, the greater the preference I 
showed in selecting him. He has 
reason to be proud, and obliged too. 
How silly I have been to be un- 
easy.” 

So Annie reasoned, talking herself 
into smiles and airs, playing off on the 
astonished Doctor an amount of co- 
quetry she had never tried on him 
before. He looked at her amazedly ; 
then taking all her bondéries quite 

vely, he checked this phase of 
Saluine glorification which to him 
was simply unintelligible. As a dot- 
ing lover, the incomprehensibleness 
of the mood might have proved 

iquant, but to a man wounded in 
his moral sense it was offensive. 

“T never saw Andrew so grave 
before,” she mused; “I know that 

mphlet of his was printed ye 
Loser it happened that Black al- 
lowed it. rks of interrogation 
where should have been marks of 


admiration. Dear, how easily put 
out of sorts are these learned men.” 

Truly, Dr. Jennings was a mystery 
to Annie; she did not know that, 
great as he was in physical anatomy, 
his powers in mental anatomy were 
greater. His quick sympathies and 
areas combined with his large 

eart and clear brain, made him a 
skilful analysist of motives. And now 
that passion had left him free to judge 
Annie’s character, it lay bare before 
him. Lenient was her judge ; himself 
he jcondemned, who expected too 
much, and who acted so unwisely in 
his haste ; and her he pitied. Yes, 
pitied with a ity very clement, in- 
deed, and a little scornful. And 
Annie and he never spoke on this 
subject, so near to both their hearts. 

Days, and weeks, and months at 
last went by, through which he 
watched and laid little traps to induce 
her confidence, and in vain. All he 
omitted to do was to question, and 
why should he question her? He 
wanted from her a free confession, 
and by questioning this desire would 
have been frustrated. 

Time passed, Annie’s spirits rose ; 
Dr. Jennings’ sank. She became 
satisfied in thinking him forgetful 
and indifferent to her secret, and 
she put all disagreeable thoughts 
aside. She did not forget Charley, 
however. She felt curious to know 
if he were married, Sometimes she 
would smile as she worked, remember- 
ing Mr. Merton’s wrath and her aunt’s 
terror at her audacity, and then she 
would sigh, recalling the impassioned 
kiss of her ardent lover. Sometimes 
she would dream of Charley, and once 
to her great terror she awoke with 
his name on her lips, and if her 
husband heard her she never knew. 
He seemed to sleep, she though 
as she turned on he elbow, an 
gazed fearfully on his calm face up- 
turned on the pillow, but it was a 
sleep so quiet, so breathless almost, 
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that she feared he heard her; yet as 
he did not speak nor ask her did she 
dream ; she was troubled for a while ; 
and then she forgot all about it. 

By degrees Dr. Jennings heard 
something of Annie's and Charley’s 
engagement : not much, no consecu- 
tive story ; for he asked no questions, 
made no inquiries. What did it 
thatter ? nothing could restore Annie 
to his heart; she betrayed, dis- 
trusted him ; he was unknown to her. 

And years went by: Dr. Jennings 
returned with greater zest to his pro- 
fession, and made shorter visits to 
Loch Achray. 

Annie and little Penelope were con- 
stantly there alone, for weeks at a 
time ; country air was needed for his 
little blossom who was becoming tall 
and fair, shooting up quicker than 
was agreeable to him to perceive in 
the one object now dear to his heart. 
So Lunar Lodge was often occupied 
by Annie and her step-daughter : 
and between the Elliots and them 
there was constant intercourse. 
Billie’s and Penelope’s friendship 
grew daily, and Mrs. Jennings availed 
herself of opportunities of hearing of 
Charley through Lady Julia's letters 
to Papa Liliot as she named him. 
She heard of his illness, of his absence 
from Madras for months ; and since 
then of his gay life and of his intimacy 
with Lady Julia who adored him, al- 
though she acknowledged “ He was a 
sad scamp, but a delightful creature 
all the same.” 

Over these fragments of his life 
Annie thought, and grew a little 
chastened. Her life was not as cheer- 
ful as in former days. She did not 
enjoy her parties as she used in dear 
Aunt Jane’s life. Andrew now sel- 
dom laughed except when playing 
with his child and Billy. e was 
altered in other ways too. She 
found him ever sweet-tempered and 
gentle. But as a wife she received no 
worship ; though the pretty woman 
sometimes received compliments. She 
would now have even welcomed visits 
from Mr. Merton, the Hon. and Rev. 
Daniel, the man who had despised her 
alliance and thwarted her love, for the 
sake of old times, for the sake of Aunt 
Jane, for the sake of the days past in 
Broughton- lace, Flat No.3. “Days 
that are no more.” How dear they are. 
And Mrs. Jennings dressed ifi- 
cently, receiving the élite of - 
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Lurgh society, and artists from foreign 
countries, at conversaziones in her 
own handsome house, would long after 
the parties she used to go to with Aunt 
Jane ; when her feet would slip along 
the tightened linen covers so invit- 
ingly spread for the dancers. 

Annie’s meridian life was on the 
wane, yet she still looked lovely when 
well dressed ; from no wear of mind 
or heart had she suffered, and now, 
at one of her grand evening recep- 
tions, as she stood at the top of the 
splendid stairs case receiving her 
guests with easy grace, she met with 
bursts of admiration from the gentle- 
men, and with severely critical re- 
marks from ladies who would fain 
have occupied her position as Dr. 
Jennings’ wife. Beside her stood 
the Doctor, proud, yes ; he was proud 
of her appearance and manners, she 
satisfied his taste in her reception 
of his friends. 

A spare, elderly man, with a re- 
markably small face and head, and 
long neck, clothed in a black satin 
neck-cloth, or stock as they used to be 
called, ran lightly up the stairs, and 
after bowing low to Mrs Jennings, rose 
from the profound obeisance with eyes 
that shone with admiration. He said, 
“Excuse me, madam,” and kneeling 
he kissed the hem of her dress; “ thus 
we pay homage to beauty.” 

The Doctor smiled, and Annie 
blushed with pleasure. Praise from 
Mr. R. the great living artist was 
praise indeed. 

“Dr. Jennings, if Mrs. Jennings 
would honour me with a sitting I 
should be greatly honoured.” 

“ And in what character,” inquired 
the Doctor, gaily; “is it as the 
Doctor's wife ?” 

“No, sir, noteven as your wife ; Na- 
ture’s perfect handiwork should have 
no adventitious aid to fetch a notice.” 

“But she should appear in some 

character, Mr. R., should she not? 
Not simply as a lady receiving her 
friends,” replied the Beser, adding 
slightly ironically ; “represent her as 
Portia in agony about Brutus, or 
Cleopatra, Egypt’s Queen, lamenting 
with strong tears for her Anthony.” 
- “My dear sir, of what are you 
thinking; you dream, for none of 
these women could your divine wife 
afford a model; no, sir, in her a 
Madonna finds a counterpart.” 

Over cheek and brow, over that 
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faultless sweep of shoulders, over 
that perfect bust, flushed a deeper 
colour than the Doctor ever. wit- 
nessed with Annie before, and he 
gazed—gazed at‘ her keenly, then 
turned away with a deep sigh. 

Mr.. R. gazed, too, but with dif- 
ferent feelings, he gazed with an 
artist’s eyes. 

“Very womanly and very beauti- 
ful, Mrs. Jennings, but not so suitable 
for a Madonna as before ; there now, 
you are toning down, that will nearly 
answer. Yes, yes, perfect as to 
colour (Annie was becoming like 
marble), but there is not sufficient 
repose in the countenance yet. The 
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look which attracted and transfixed 
me, Doctor, has not returned.” 

And very discontentedly the little 
man pressed on among the crowd, 
looking from one pretty face to 
another ; finally he pounced on his 
own last work which lay on a cen- 
tre table immediately under a trans- 
pour by Millais. In its contents 

e soon became abstracted. 

Doctor Jennings stood beside his 
wife,and looking on her sadly, he said + 

“Yes, a beautiful picture, sweet 
Annie, you would make, and Mr. R. 
with cunning hand and a full heart 
could rub youin a Madonna before 
which sinners might worship.” 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


A REVELATION. 


On this same evening that our Annie 
—Madonna Annie—received the cele- 
brated Mr. R.’s compliments and her 
husband’s friends; old Lady Merton 
and her model son—-the Honorable and 
Reverend Daniel Merton—entertained 
at dinner, intheir house in Charlotte- 
square, Colonel M‘Gregor late of the 
— Highlanders, and Mrs. M‘Gregor. 

Colonel M‘Gregor had retired from 
the army owing to bad health, and 
was now on his way north to his own 
home ; but staying for a few days in 
Edinburgh, he had left a card on the 
Honourable and Rev. Daniel Merton. 
For reasons well known to him- 
self, Mr. Merton would fain have 
kept the knowledge of this call from 
his mother, but in the Courant she 
saw announced the arrival of Colonel 
and Mrs. M‘Gregor at the Prince of 
Wales Hotel, and instantly grew fid- 
gety as to paying them attention. 

“ My dear Daniel,” she said, “we 
must have these M‘Gregors to dine 
here, as my nephew’s late Colonel, 
and as being a distant relation to us, 
necessitate our showing them some 
hospitality. Although it will be an 
exertion at my time of life to visit 
strangers, it must be done, and I shall 
ask con to name their own day to 
dine with us.” 

“Yes, mother,” he answered, ab- 

“IT suppose you are 


“ 


Zou suppose I am right, Daniel. 
Where are your thoughts, my son ? 


—a Scotchman to be so slow to be 
nee and to a cousin.” 

Mr. Merton roused himself with 
difficulty, and answered with a frac- 
tion of truth : 

““T was thinking of you, mother. 
Such an exertion may be injurious to 

ou, and if I explained to Mrs. 
I‘Gregor how you never entertain, I 
am sure ”—— 

Here Lady Merton interrupted him 
by gravely saying : 

“ Really, Daniel, I am not so very 
tottering in health, so very near the 
brink of the grave, as to claim an 
exemption from national hospitality. 
I must beg of you to drive with me 
this day to the hotel at which the 
M‘Gregors are staying, and in case 
that I have not the pleasure of find- 
ing Mrs. M‘Gregor indoors, leave my 
note of invitation to dinner.” 

What could the most obedient of 
sons say to this? He beut his well- 
— head stiffly—stiffly, not from 

ad temper, but owing to physical 
conformation ; he was ready at half- 
ast two o’clock precisely to lead 

dy Merton into her quiet little 
chocolate- coloured brougham, and 
escort her to the hotel. 

With silk umbrella—slender as in 
days gone by, when Broughton-place, 
Flat No. 3, was honoured by its 
presence—placed between his knees, 
and with shining hat on head, sat 
the Honorable and Rev. Daniel Mer- 
ton besidehismother. Thatstiff, rigid 
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calm appearance told nothing of the 
inward perturbation. He was won- 
dering how these M‘Gregors would 
talk of cousin Charley. Could he 

ive them a hint so as to spare 

is mother the shock she would 
receive when told the facts about 
her nephew. And then—how much 
did they know of his story—of 
his, Daniel’s own hand, in Charley’s 
destruction. It was a sad and ditii- 
cult problem to solve, and without 
any acquaintance with the character 
of this Colonel and his wife, how far 
could he judiciously act. Mr. Merton 
could not come to any conclusion ; 
however, he got a reprieve, for 
the M‘Gregors were out, the invita- 
tion was left, and which perhaps they 
would not accept. But in this he 
was disappointed—and the first meet- 
ing of M‘Gregors and Mertons took 
place as stated already on this even- 
ing in Charlotte-square. 

Colonel M‘Gregor was a soldierly- 
looking and rather over-bearing man- 
nered man, like one accustomed to 
command and not to be contradicted; 
his wife was also soldierly in look and 
bearing, quick and ready in her mo- 
tions, and quite under orders. When 
her husband called “Mouse” —her pet 
sobriquet—Mrs. M‘Gregor started, not 
from fear, but from readiness, and 
then from hislooks—perhaps, without 
needing words—guessed at his wants. 

They were not many minutes 
seated in Lady Merton’s drawing- 
room before Mouse being called, she 
instantly responded by throwing him 
his seal handkerchief, which he 
sometimes forgot, and this omission 
it was her duty to supply. 

When dinner was announced, Mrs. 
M‘Gregor, without waiting to be 
offered Mr. Merton’s arm, rose in- 
stantly and took it; giving the Hon. 
and Rev. gentleman no choice, he had 
to acceptit, and leave his mother tothe 
care of another than her son, such an 
event never having once occurredsince 
the death of Lord Merton until now. 

Some years before Lady Merton 
would not tamely have submitted to 
this infringement of her rules, but 
now she was unequal to taking such a 
step, and rather confusedly she al- 
lowed herself to be supported by the 
blunt Colonel. While Mrs. M‘Gregor, 
all unconscious of having offended, 
chattered compliments into the Pro- 
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het’s ears. All unaccustomed to such 
iberties and to such compliments, he 
scarcely knew whether to be offended 
or pleased, and with a crimson face he 
prepared to say grace as the lady 
released his arm and chose her place. 

“Now, Colonel M‘Gregor,” said 
Lady Merton, perceiving that he had 
dismissed soup, fish, and entremets 
with barely tasting each (her ladyship 
concluded, owing to want of appetite, 
the facts being his dislike to the 
cookery), now please kindly tell me 
how is my nephew.” 

Mr. Merton’s face reddened. Me- 
Gaptoety he seized the claret jug, 
and his hand shook violently as he 
poured out the wine. Mrs. M‘Gregor 
remarked the tremulous motion, and 
drew a wrong conclusion, very unjust 
to Mr. Merton’s temperate habits. 

“ Your nephew, Lady Merton, eh ? 
—how is your nephew, did you say ?” 

“Yes, sir,” stiffly replied Lady 
Merton, not pleased at being obliged 
to repeat her question, “ Captain 
Maitland.” 

“Captain Maitland, madam, is in 
right good health, physically, physi- 
cally,” replied the Colonel, with some- 
thing of asperity in his tone, and 
with marked emphasis on the word 
“ physically.” Lady Merton looked 
puzzled and amazed, too, at the ab- 
rupt manner of the Colonel, but Mr. 
Merton, hurriedly cutting in with some 
remarks on India, its climate and 
cookery, kept the lead in conversa- 
tion for some minutes, during which 
time Lady Merton was collecting her 
thoughts, oblivious to her guest’s 
fluent Indian talk, and now she ven- 
tured on a second question, this time 
made to Mrs. M‘Gregor. 

“It is, I believe, nine years, Mrs. 
M‘Gregor, since I have seen my 
nephew, and I am sure you will ex- 
cuse me for making a few further in- 
quiries regarding him. Has he quite 
recovered from that bad fever ?” 

* Well, mother,” broke in her son, 
with a nervous laugh, “ if he has not 
before this he never will.” 

“Fever,” repeated Mrs. M‘Gregor. 
“Oh, yes, that fever ; we were all 
miserable about him, I remember, 
Lady Merton. He was the favourite 
of us all. As for my husband he re- 
garded him like hisson. Dugald,” she 
said, appealing to her husband, who 
had at last found something he could 
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eat, and was busy munching some 
Highland mutton. “ Do not you re- 
member how you suffered that time 
Charley Maitland had fever ?” 

“Aye, and would to God he had 
died then.” 

“ Sir,” gasped out Lady Merton. 

“Colonel M‘Gregor, you forget 

ourself strangely,” said Mr. Merton, 
Soo struck. This was even worse 
than he had anticipated. ; 

“Dugald, Dugald,” cried his wife 
imploringly across the table. 

“What have I said?” inquired 
Colonel M‘Gregor, laying down his 
knife and fork, and looking up and 
round the table at the startled face 
of his wife, at the angry face of his 
host, and at the excited, nervous face 
of Lady Merton. 

“Lady Merton’s nephew,” in a 
stage whisper, said Mrs. M‘Gregor. 

“T beg your ladyship’s pardon. I 
really forgot,” he now apologized, 
when he was made to understand his 
error. “My only excuse is”—— 


“ Colonel, champagne,” interrupted 
Mr. Merton, calling his attention to 
the servant despatched by him, to 
try and avert the explanation he fore- 


saw impending. The Colonel moved 
forward his glass, so no good was 
gained by this rése, and proceeded— 
* My excuse, Lady Merton, as I was 
observing, is that his conduct since 
has been so outrageous, he has so 
fallen in public estimation, that I 
think it still the best wish I could have 
offered at that time when he would 
have died lamented and honoured.” 

“Daniel,” faintly inquired Lady 
Merton, ‘‘ what does this mean—did 
you know anything of this?’ 

‘Why, bless me, madam, can it 
be you never heard?” said the Co- 
lonel. 

With parched lips Daniel answéred 
fearfully, “ Yes, dear mother, and I 
thought tospareyou, It was not need- 
ful that you should know it, when no 

ood could be gained by the know- 
édge.” 

Mrs. M‘Gregor looked restlessly at 
her husband, who replied to her looks 
by determined shakings of his head, 
and at last uttered: 

“ Mouse, cease that staring at me, 
I can’t eat my dinner.” 

Lady Merton, thoroughly roused to 
exertion by the unhappy stimulus 
she had received, changed the con- 
versation, and talked with all the 
brightness and graciousness of her 
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young days, and very pleasantly 
assed the rest of the dinner. Colonel 

‘Gregor could converse very well 
when he chose to exert himself, which 
he did now, and Mrs. M‘Gregor 
chattered unceasingly to the ill-at- 
ease host. He alone was silent, 
watching his mother’s unnatural 
brilliancy with terror, until the door 
had closed on the last attendant, 
when poor Lady Merton ceased in 
the midst of a story which she was 
telling with effect, and turning to 
Colonel M‘Gregor, with clasped 
hands, she said: 

“ Now tell me all—all I beg, I en- 
treat, and which my son through mis- 
taken kindness has kept from me— 
all, I say, from that fever which you 
say so changed him—all, I repeat,” 
she said, with violence, remarking 
Daniel’s imploring looks at the 
Colonel, and his hesitation, “I have 
a right to know it—he ‘is my bro- 
ther's son.” 

“T must tell her, I suppose,” said 
the Colonel to Mr. Merton, who bent 
his head in answer, and never raised 
it until all had been told, hur- 
ried over in as few words as Colonel 
M‘Gregor could command, yet which 
conveyed a conviction that Charles 
Maitland, Captain in — Highlanders, 
was as great a scoundrel as man 
could be while preserving the so- 
called code of honour between 
man and man. He did not steal 
money, nor lie to a man, nor cheat, 
nor get drunk ; but he broke wil- 
fully, recklessly, every moral law ; 
he lied to women, he stole from 
women, deliberately planning the 
theft of all that was dearest to them, 
gaining what he did not covet, but 
to betray. And being so handsome, 
so charming in all outward show, 
he seldom failed in his treacheries, 
even though he plotted against the 
fair and noble. Young Lady Flora 
was the last victim. 

“She and her mother,” said the 
Colonel, “came over in the vessel 
with us. Her days are numbered, 
ne young thing. Her mother would 

ave withdrawn her from his societ; 

long ago, but she feared her daughter's 
life was at stake, and she dared not 
go against the young creature’s wishes 
to remain in India. At last even 
her eyes were opened to see that he 
meant nothing good, so she begged 
her mother to take her back to 
Europe, and let her die at home,” 
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“ Ah,” exclaimed Mrs. M‘Gregor, 
“if he had not been prevented mar- 
rying that girl long ago, all this might 
have been avoided.” 

“What girl?’ barely articulated 
Lady Merton. 

“ Miss—Miss—I forget her name,” 
said Mrs. M‘Gregor. 

“ Jennings,” said the Colonel. 

“ Jennings,” repeated Lady Merton. 
“ Daniel, what does this mean? do 
you know ?” 

. . Yes, mother,” he answered, pain- 
ully. 

Then Lady Merton rose, and bend- 
ing towards Mrs. M‘Gregor, muttered, 
“ Excuse nie, I am not well.” 

Not well indeed, poor Lady Mer- 
ton! Her son sprang to her side, 
and, leaning ee. on him, they 
left the room. Mrs. M‘Gregor offered 
her assistance, but she was waived 
back imperiously by the old lady. 

The M‘Gregors remained behind, 
feeling rather foolish, not knowing 
exactly what to do, whether it were 
best to leave the house or wait for 
Mr. Merton in case he should return. 
However, in less than ten minutes the 
old servant appeared with a message 
from his master— 

“Mr. Merton’s compliments to the 
Colonel and Mrs. M‘Gregor, and 
hopes that they would excuse his 
absence ; but Lady Merton continued 
weak and faint he could not leave 

er.” 

This settled the question for the 
M‘Gregors, they got their muffling 
and departed, eaves compliments 
- condolences with the old but- 
er. 

Lying back in her chair while her 
son knelt before her, sat poor Lady 
Merton, with all the flush gone from 
her cheeks which had made her look 
so young a short half hour before, 
ak a ghastly pallor succeeding. 


“Daniel,” she whispers, laying a 
jewelled old hand on his shoulder, 
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“Tell me, who was this girl? was 
she Miss Gray’s niece ?” 

“Yes, mother.” 

“ And how did it happen ? I do not 
understand. Was it her doing not 
marrying him? Tell me—explain 
the story—I do not yet understand 
this part of it,” she gasped. 

“Mother, hear me, it was my 
doing. I thought everything was 
against it—Charley’s youth; but 
chiefly, I confess, the anomaly it 
would have been for a girl in her 
position to marry into ours. WasI 
wrong, mother? did I judge unad- 
visedly ? Now since the consequences 
have been so fearful I have been 
so anxious, so unhappy, yet I could 
not bring myself to distress you 
by asking for your opinion; but 
now, dear mother, tell me?” and he 
leaned forward to catch the reply 
which came faint and low from that 
dying woman, and comforting words 
they were— 

“ Right, right, my son, an anomaly 
surely.” 

“Oh, mother, can you even now 
say so, after what you have heard? Oh, 
what a relief!” And the poor bur- 
dened heart of the man blinded with 
pride unloaded itself, beginning from 
the dinner-party at which Annie and 
Charley met, to the day he witnessed 
her marriage to Doctor Jennings at 
Miss Gray’s dying bed. Daniel co 
a rapid sketch of the story. A loud 
snore startled him in the midst of it, 
and, looking up, he saw his mother’s 
eyes were closed. Furiously he rang, 
and the hasty summons brought a 
frightened servant, whom he de- 
spatched at once for Doctor Duncan. 

e was fortunately at home, and 
obeyed the call at once; but one 
glance at his poor old patient’s face 
told a sad tale, and wringing com- 
passionately Daniel's hand, he said— 

“Get her ladyship to bed at once. 
I must fetch Doctor Jennings.” 


CHAPTER XIX. 


IN WHICH LADY MERTON JOINS HER ANCESTORS. 


Dr. Duncan found the great Doctor 

at home, having just seen the de- 

re of the last of his guests, and 

in the act of winding up his watch, 
preparatory to his night’s slumbers. 

“Lady Merton is ill—dying, I fear, 

Dr. Jennings,” Dr. Duncan said, on 


-being shown into the study. “I 
require your valuable assistance at 
once, pray ; her poor son is in a state 
of distraction.” 

“Of what nature is the attack, 
sir ?” inquires the great man. 

“ Serus apoplexy, Dr. Jennings.” 
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“ Her age, pray ?” 

“Her son believes it to be about 
seventy-nine.” 

“Humph! I amreadyto attend you, 
sir. I suppose your carriage waits ?” 

“Yes, Dr. Jennings.” And with 
professional etiquette Dr. Jennings 
motioned to Dr. Duncan to move 
first from the room, down the stairs, 
and out of the house, and then Dr. 
Jennings took precedence, and which 
he maintained until he stood by poor 
Lady Merton’s bedside. 

“Dr. Jennings,” ejaculated her 
pale son, “I fear you will find my 
= mother very ill,” and all unlike 
1is accustomed hand-shaking, he 
squeezed the Doctor’s white hand in 
deep compassion for himself. 

“Very ill, my dear sir, becomes 
sometimes very well. Can you assign 
any cause for the immediate seizure. 
Agitation often conduces to——.” 
He paused, for the Hon. Mr. Merton’s 
face grew red, and then very, very 

ale. Alas!—surely his sin had 
ound him out, and through his 
very virtue pierced him. He now 
forced himself to inquire would this 
seizure be likely to prove fatal, and 
the great Doctor answered not 
necessarily so, but that her intellect 
would be impaired. And truly, as he 
had foreseen, when Lady Merton 
spoke again, she did not recognise 
her son. She — him from her as 
Charley Maitland, the bad boy, the 
disgrace to the houses of Maitland 
and of Merton. She tossed about 
on her downy oly with a restless 
brain, pursued by her besetting sin. 

Poor old lady, do not fret so 
wildly; you are going quickly, 
quickly. This violent shake given to 
your hour-glass by your dearly loved 
son is hastening with hurried flow 

our last grain of life. Precious time 
is nearly past for you, and eternity 
begins. hatthen? Will there be 
reserved places for blood jfre et néble 
in that land beyond the grave, from 
which none has returned to tell us 
aught about it? Who knows? 

“We will share the watch, Mr. 
Merton, Dr. Duncan, and I,” said Dr. 
Jennings, kindly. “I pray you and 
him to lie down for a couple of hours, 
and then if you wish you can relieve 


me. 

Unwillingly Mr. Merton acceded, 

but Dr. Jennings was never foiled of 
@ purpose, so he must fain obey. 
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In an easy chair, by Lady Merton’s 

d, sat Dr. Jennings, the sole 
watcher of the dying, the little blest 
man, the man with the large unsatis- 
fied heart, craving, craving to be 
loved. Lady Merton muttered, and 
the Doctor’s quick ear caught the 
sense. She babbled of her early 
days—of a certain low-born lover 
who had dared to look on her, and 
who was scorned. Now she seemed 
to remember him. With some degree 
of pity she called him poor fellow, 
and told out his story—how he died 
abroad, and sent her back a withered 
flower she once had given him (not 
thinking of the gift), and how. it was 
preserved till death. 

Then the scene was’shifted to her 
wedding-day ; she went through it 
in part. She spoke a reproof to her 
old nurse for calling her ma’am, the 
old cracked voice assuming a haugh- 
tier tone as she said, “ Call me lady- 
ship, yourlady—do you hear, nurse ¢” 
Then to later days her brain worked 
round, to Lord Merton’s death—to 
unhappy days after, when her son 
James threw off her authority ; to 
a final quarrel, and the well nigh ~ 
curses she heaped on him. Then her 
comfort in Daniel—Daniel! the son 
after her own heart. In this reflection 
she calmed down, and sank into quiet 
for a few moments. 

Suddenly she roused, and spoke 
with a stronger voice ; and now it 
was of Charley Maitland, her brother’s 
son, left to the joint guardianship of 
her and Daniel. Then names are 
mentioned that Dr. Jennings knew 
too well, and he leaned forward to 
catch more clearly the fragments of 
that fever prattle. 

Lady Merton’s voice grew angry 
in its tone, and with startling clear- 
ness she said, “ Forward, hussy ! 
deceitful, low-born girl! Kissed 
him, do you say, under my roof, vile 

irl ; met him daily, then entrapped 
fim into a promise of marriage ! 
Yes! I remember all—the ball his 
regiment gave—Miss Gray and she 
were here before it—how the brazen 
creature gazed at his likeness. Ah! 
right—right, Daniel, my son! Pre- 
vent it, the hateful marriage, though 
it cost his life. She to become a 
Maitland—she tomarry my nephew— 
the girl out of Broughton-place flat ! 
Ha, ha!” the poor thing laughed 
fearfully, and then resumed her 
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rambling. “Corresponded with 
him, sat for her picture, one hun- 
dred and fifty guineas of Maitland 
money spent on her face ; then she 
thought he was wealthy, and could 
marry her, and when she found he 
was poor, left him, played with a 
Maitland, and cast him off. And he, 
poor fool, poor blinded boy, nearly 
died for her. She married—this vile 
creature!—Who? Let me see——’ 

Closer, closer had poor Dr. Jen- 
nings leaned towards the dying 
woman. He thought he heard his 
own name, but it did not matter. 
The story was told out. He had 
known much of it before—not all— 
that was the gnly difference. Drops 
of perspiration poured down his 
face. nhappy man—so noble, yet 
to be betrayed ; agony it was to such 
a nature as his. \ 

Gradually Lady Merton sunk into 
silence, stupor succeeded, and soon 
he knew she must die. He rose and 
woke up Mr, Merton and Dr. Duncan. 

“T grieve to say, Mr. Merton, there 
is no shadow of hope; she sinks 
fast, fast ; an hour or so must termi- 
nate her life.” 


Tue night was very cold and sharp ; 
frost had set in after a thick fall of 
snow, and Edinburgh, with its many 
statues and pinnacles, looked very 
pretty lighted by the brilliant stars 
which showed off the white fleecy 
keepsake left to each little angle 
and gable and carved cornice by the 
dead, and of which they kept a lov- 
ing grasp. 

r. Jennings wandered on through 
the streets without any settled pur- 
pose, quite free from that which 
should have possessed him of seek- 
ing his home, as a well-behaved do- 
mestic man should have done. He 
gazed on the brilliant stars ; they re- 
turned his gaze with interest, shining 
down on him with blue mysterious 
lights—on_him the groping man of 
science. Dr. Jennings si 
many thoughts—most of all over the 
words so lately listened to at the bed 
of death, confirming his belief of his 
glowing heart being left so desolate. 
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DR. JENNINGS STUMBLES AND FALLS. 
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Very gently was this spoken ; Dr. 
Jennings was not less sympathizing 
because of his present deep sorrow. 

“Could I be of any use or comfort 
to you, Mr. Merton, I would wil- 
lingly remain, or were I not a stranger 
to your mother; but even should 
consciousness return, my unknown 
face could afford no pleasant spot on 
which her eyes might rest. Goodby; 
sir. To part with a mother is a 
grief through which we all, or most 
of us, must pull. But you have a 
comfort, sir, remember it now, you 
should do so—how good ason you 
have been to her.” Then, pressing the 
listless hand of Mr. Merton, Dr. Jen- 
nings stole gently away; and the 
old friend and physician of forty 
years, with the best loved son,—the 

oungest son,—the Benjamin wo 
e was the son of the right hand), 
were left the watchers of the dying 


woman. 

Painfully ebbed away the last 
drops of life; no signs of renewed 
consciousness did she show; one 
little gasp,—one little gurgle,——and 
Lady Merton had joined her ancestors. 


He turned into the gardens of 
Prince’s-street, of which he had a key, 
and the leafless trees stretched out 
arms as if they welcomed him among 
them. To his excited fancy they 
looked like a risen churchyard, clad 
in white shrouds. One slender thorn 
in particular seemed to assume the 
form of Lady Merton, and with a 
thin white arm appeared to beckon 
him forward as if to help the 
newly-shrouded soul to its resting- 


place. 

Poor Lady Merton ! he thought of 
her parting spirit. ‘“ Poor old lady ! 
she has a deal to learn which an- 
cestors as ancestors cannot teach. 
Yet why should I despise her? how 
was I wiser than she? madman as [ 
was, to send down all my fire on the 
altar I raised for myself, and never 
to see that no offering was there ?” 
And then the yearning heart found 
vent in the cry of the pee ndplgent 
passionate man of the East, “ Hast 
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thou no blessing for me, even for me, 
O my Father ?” 

A neighbouring clock tolled out 
the fourth hour of the morning. Dr. 
Jennings shivered; he knew that 
now nought remained on earth of 
Lady Merton but the crumbling 
body. 

“Another soul gone home, and 
whither, O God ?” 

To and fro he paced in a straight 
walk, his nerves becoming more un- 
strung every moment. The trees, to 
his excited fancy, changed form con- 
tinually, assuming each moment gro- 
tesquer shapes, and bending, making 
reverence, breathing on him the 
wind’s icy breath. With a great 
effort he turned towards a gate, and 
opening it, emerged on the pavement. 

olding by the garden paling, he 
tottered on, attracting the attention 
of the policemen, who all knew and 
reverenced the skilful physician—the 
kindly-hearted man. One policeman, 
to whom Dr. Jennings had been 
very attentive in hospital, observ- 
ing how uncertainly he walked, ran 
-forward, and touching his hat to him, 
offered his assistance, saying, “I fear 
you are not well, sir.” 

“You mistake, my man,” he an- 
swered, “I am quite well, except for 
the cold, which has made me giddy.” 
Then bidding him good-night, he 
walked on. The man was not easy 
in mind about him, however, and 
kept Dr. Jennings in his sight so far 
as his beat permitted, and was re- 
lieved to find that he turned to- 
-—- his own home and was walking 


rmly. 

That little talk with the policeman 
had done the Doctor good; it had 
roused him up to a sense of present 
things, and shaken off the morbid feel- 
ings which had crept overhim. Now 


he drew near hisown home. On the 
steps some water had been spilt, 
which had formed a coating of ice. 
Dr. Jennings did not perceive this in 
the half light, and slipping on it fell. 
His leg got twisted and snapped, 
and his head coming in contact 
with the scraper received a severe 
cut. Happily it bled, which saved 
Dr. Jennings from an unconscious- 
ness that might have cost his life 
that bitter night. With a confused 
sense of his imminent danger he 
crawled a step nearer the bell and 
rang. This bell communicated with 
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a room in which a servant slept whose 
business it was to attend to night- 
calls, now, aroused by the accus- 
tomed summons, yet still half asleep, 
he stumbled upstairs, turned on the 
glimmering gas, and opened the door 
on a crouching figure. 

“Who are you—what do you 
want ?” he inquired rather roughly, 
not pleased that anyone should be ill 
at night, and started in horror to hear 
his master’s voice. 

“ M‘Farlane, get me in—my leg 
is broken—and call up Dr. M‘Evoy.” 
(This was his assistant, who lived in 
his house.) “ And mind, quietly,” he 
said, even in his agony, “so as not to 
disturb your mistress and my child.” 

The servant, with trembling hands, 
carried in the bleeding mutilated 
figure, then -flew for Dr. M‘Evoy, 
and in a short space of time this 
faithful friend was by his side, 
but so paralysed with distress at the 
state of the Doctor that he was un- 
equal to think of the right things to 
be done, and it was from the sufferer 
that he took orders. The leg was 
set however, and the wounds of the 
head dressed ; all done quickly, and 
the pain borne with such silent 
endurance, that no sounds disturbed 
Mrs. Jennings’ perfect slumbers. A 
sleeping draught gave Dr. Jennings 
some hours of rest ; before taking he 
gave Dr. M‘Evoy directions not to 
alarm his little daughter by telling 
her abruptly of the accident. 

* Be easy on the subject, my dear 
friend,” he replied soothingly, “TI 
will break the unhappy news gently 
as is possible to her and Mrs. Jen- 


ings. 

“Oh! Mrs. Jennings,” he said 
weakly, “it will not hurt her.” 

Dr. M‘Evoy was perplexed, but 
he did not dwell on this speech; 
he dismissed it with the idea that his 
friend’s mind wandered. 

Dr. Jennings was right, however. 
Mrs. Jennings did not suffer when 
she was.told of her husband’s acci- 
dent—possibly fatal accident. Pene- 
lope, a tall delicate girl of fifteen, 
went off into violent hysterics, for 
which attack Mrs. Jennings’ collected 
bearing and cool hand was the best 
sedative. Dr. M‘Evoy looked at her 
with professional delight, thinking 
what a charming hospital nurse was 
lost in her. 

With the household beating their 

6* 
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breasts and tearing their hair—quite 
ready, headed by Penelope and Mrs. 
M‘Laren, to sit down and throw dust 
on their heads and draw sackcloth 
on their loins, Mrs. Jennings looked 
calm and Madonna like, and went 
about on tip-toe, giving orders, with 
wools and knitting-needles in bag on 
arm, she knitted diligently at odd 
moments. 

For many days Dr. Jennings lay 
between life and death, surrounded 
by comforts such as friends with 
skilled and ready hands can bring, 
and wealth can buy. Annie would 
gladly have attended him, and well 
she could have nursed him, but Dr. 
Jennings, collected or delirious, would 
not hear of it, although Dr. M‘Evoy 
urged him to permit her attendance. 

“No, M‘Evoy, not until I am 
better—if I ever shall be.” 

“But it is now she would be so 
useful, and she is very anxious to be 
admitted. My dear friend, do permit 
her; you can have no idea without 
trying her what an inimitable nurse 
she makes—so cool, so collected, so 
light and steady in hand, invaluable 
in pouring out drops.” 

“No, no, M‘Evoy, no,” replied the 
sick man, and Dr. M‘Evoy, with a 
sigh had to resign the point. 

Sometimes Dr. Jennings raved, and 
raved of a deceptive wife, of an as- 
sumed love, of treachery baser than 
Brutus slaying of Cesar; but Dr. 
M‘Evoy knew he raved, and delirium 
takes such curious forms — indulges 
in such strange fancies—he was not 
dismayed. He felt his friend’s flying 
pulse and sighed: 

“No wonder, with that prancing 
eng such fancies should possess 

im. 


And Annie—how did she feel ? 
Very sorry indeed, and very anxious. 
She would watch at her husband's 
door sometimes, and run out on 
the stairs to hear the latest news 
from Dr. M‘Evoy as he passed 
and passed again. And she kept up 
Penelope’s spirits, from whom the 
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worst accounts were concealed, by Dr. 
M‘Evoy’s express orders, and took her 
out to walk and drive every day, and 
attended to her education, the gover- 
ness continuing to instruct her 
as usual—the music lessons alone 
being stopped for the present. And 
all this was good and wise. Then 
when Dr. Jennings was permitted 
chicken-broth and beef-tea, &c., Annie 
would tastethem before they were sent 
up tothe invalid’sroom. Allthis, and 
more thau this, Annie did, and more 
she would have done had she been 
permitted. And she never once 
showed any impatience at being de- 
barred her husband’s sick room. O 
no! Annie was a model of obedience ; 
she did not fret or fume, or scold the 
Doctor, who acted under orders from 
her husband—nay, she would not be 
80 unjust—he was not to blame, and 
her husband knew best what was good 
for him. 

“Remember to tell me, Dr. 
M‘Evoy,” she said, “immediately 
when Dr. Jennings will admit me. 
Ido not think I should excite him.” 

“No indeed, madam,” Dr. M‘Evoy 
replied, “I think your presence would - 
be most beneficial, but we never con- 
tradict a patient except it be with 
regard to a very important question.” 

ut Dr. Jennings was soon to dis- 
tance the enemy. Death gave him a 
respite this time. Yet he remained 
still near enough for Dr. Jennings 
never to lose his shadow out of sight. 
Yes, he saw it when others did not ; 
even his watchful friend M‘Evoy be- 
lieved he was mistaken, and only saw 
the fancied shadow of a shade. 

“ Be itso,” Dr. Jennings said cheer- 
fully one day, “for some reasons I 
would fain take your judgment be- 
fore my own. The earth is a glad 
earth still—with her warm sun, and 
her fruits and flowers, and hills and 
vales, and birds and beasts—nay, 
even with man, my dear M‘Evoy,” 
he said, grasping his hand warmly ; 
“ and now let in the wife and bairn.” 
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CHAPTER XXI. 
DE. JENNINGS ADMITS VISITORS. 


Tue little Grecian, as her father 
named her, was no longer deserving of 
the epithet little. Five feet five, and 
slender as a rush, with lily-white 
cheeks and lips, which were not quite ~ 
pretty, owing to their delicate pallor, 
and which contrasted strikingly with 
the scarlet head. But one little 
touch of colour would work a magic 
change, it was all that was wanting 
to form a very pretty girl. 

“ Wait a little,” her father would 
say, “and you shall see my lily be- 
come queen of the roses.” And 
Lunar Lodge, the Highiand home, 
was to work the change. Where riding 
on the shaggy Highland pony, with 
Billie as companion, and rowing in the 
little boat, with Billie as companion ; 
the Doctor expected her to gather 
roses. And Billie thought her as lovely 
as he did eight years ago; and Miss 
Penelope made as great a tyrant over 
him as in those days when she quar- 
relled over wee, wee, pink shells. And 
although she seemed careless of his 
devotion, she warmly resented the 
smallest deviation from it. 

Good and gentle was Billie,—a lad 
of about her own years. With a 
tender conscience and a chivalrous 
sense of honour, he gave early pro- 
mise of a high nature. And Dr. 
Jennings (who, practical man of 
science as he was, was given a little 
to castle-building) smiled in thought 
of a possible future for Billie with 
his little Grecian, in which romantic 
idea Mrs. Elliot participated. Mr. 
Elliot would have pooh-poohed it had 
the matter been mooted before him, 
but both Dr. Jennings and Mrs. 
Elliot knew better than to betray 
themselves. The possible future 
lay in their bosoms a dead secret, 
only taken out and aired when they 
two were alone together. 

“Mr. Elliot would think me an old 


goose, Doctor, if he heard me ; yet 


there is little folly inthe matter. I 
can see clearly that my Billie loves 
the very print made by her little foot, 
and his nature is a clinging constant 
one that will not naturally change.” 
To this the Doctor would readily 
agree, but say that he was not so sure 
of his child’s constancy—that even 
now her preference for Billie was no 


more than that induced by close and 
early companionship, so that until 
years should develop ler character, 
they could not with any confidence 
build up their fair castle. 

“We must bide our time and adjust 
our forces so far as we shall be able 
when the fitting time comes, if it ever 
will to me,” he would wind up by 
saying, for like most doctors, as with 
many other men, he presaged for him- 
self an early death. 

The meeting between him and 
Annie, and between him and Pene- 
lope, was characteristic. 

“Oh Andrew, I am so glad to see 
you—how long it seems since that 
dreadful night. You have grown very 
thin and pale,” Annie continued, as 
she kissed him, “ but you lost a great 
deal of blood, and your fever was 
very high, Dr. M‘Evoy told me.” 

Dr. Jennings pressed her to his 
bosom, and then pushed her from 
him, and gazed at her beautiful face 
with its calm expression. “ Annie! 
Annie!” he muttered, and his eyes 
filled. Behind her, peeping with the 
timid expression of a nervous child, 
stood Penelope, her pale cheeks flush- 
ing, and the tears rushing to her eyes 
at sight of her father’s altered worn 
face. And when now he feebly 
opened his arms to her she sprang 
forward, and tightened round him 
her young slender arms, weeping out 
on his breast, “Darling, darling 
father! Oh how I have missed you, 
and they would not let me in to see 
you—cruel, cruel as they were—even 
Clary thought they might. Oh papa, 
never, never send me trom you again 
—promise me, papa ; and come soon, 
very soon to Lunar Lodge, where you 
Inust get strong and weil.” 

“Let me go, Penelope, I cannot 
breathe,” he cried, and Annie gently 
reproving her, removed her arms 
from round her father’s neck. He 
sank. back with closed eyes on the 
; gatas and tears trickled down his 

ace. 

“See, Penelope, what you have 
caused,” Annie said in grave tones. 

“Do not blame her,’ murmured 
Dr. Jennings, “the child has done 
me nothing but good. Only 1 am so 
weak you should not see these foolish 
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tears. Bah!” He dashed them aside 
and smiled at Penelope, who looked 
a little reassured when she saw him 
smnile. 

“Now, Annie, produce that won- 
derful knitting and sit beside me— 
so—there that will do—I can see 
your faultless profile from this. And 
my Queen Penelope, chatter away, 
tell me when you heard from Billie, 
and how he is, and Mr. and Mrs. 
Elliot, and the pony, and the boat.” 

“‘ Well, papa,” gladly answered the 
young lady, seating herself on a stool 
beside her father’s sofa, “ Billie says 
pony wants exercise, she is getting 
fat and lazy.” 

“Wants her young mistress to 
seamper over country I suppose, and 
Billie wants her, too, I suspect.” 

“ Well, yes, papa,” and Miss Pene- 
lope coloured a little andlooked down. 
“Then he says the boat wants paint, 
and that the dogs are very lonely 
without us; and he says he is ‘sure, 
and Clary thinks so too, that if we 
had you in the boat and rowed you 
on our lovely loch, you would get 
strong in notime.’” i 

“ Nay, is that it, the joint opinion 
of Mr. William Buchanan and Mrs. 
M‘Laren? We must try it.” 

“Papa, Clary should know some- 
thing about what is good for sick 
people, don’t you think ?” — 

“Yes, darling, you are right—and 
Billie, too, eh ?” er father pinched 
her pale cheek. 

“ No, papa, not Billie exactly. Yet 
I am sure you would be better at 
Lunar Lodge.” ; 

“T think so, darling.” 

“ Then, will you come, papa ? and 
soon—very soon,” and on receiving a 

romise to that effect she clapped her 
fonts with glee. Meal 

“ Quiet !” warned Annie, with fore- 
finger raised off the knitting-needle 
for an instant. 

Dr. Jennings looked from the face 
of his still beautiful wife, picturesque 
in her madonna beauty and calmness, 
to the excited nervous face of his 
young daughter, with a curious ex- 
pression. The wonderful contrast 
they presented struck him fresher 
than ever. 

“Do you really mean to come to 
Lunar Lodge, Andrew ?’’ Annie in- 
quired, surprised at the quickness of 
the decision. 


“Yes, Annie, indeed I do. I, as 
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well as this little girl, have conceived 
an intense desire to visit—for me—— 
once more my Lunatic Lodge, as the 
angry architect named it—Lunatic 
Lodge, fit abode for me.” 

“Once more, papa, what do you 
mean ?” 

“Once more my darling must be 
so, until it becomes twice or thrice. 
Is it not so?” 

Penelope was puzzled, but she dared 
not press for further explanation, 
something in herfather’s countenance, 
so sad, so absent, made her loth to do 
so. Meditatively she took up Annie’s 
knitting, which had been laid down 
for a moment while she poured out 
some medicine for her husband. The 
little Grecian's thoughts were surely 
not turned tu counting stitches, con- 
sequently Mrs. Jennings had to ripa 
few rows of her neatly executed work 
before she could continue it. 

“My dear,” she said, with mild 
reproof to her step-daughter. “Two 
things cannot be properly done toge- 
ther, unless it be an exceptional case. 
To learn to knit and think of Billie, 
or of Lunar Lodge, are not compati- 
ble things.” 

Penelope coloured, and muttered, 
with tears in her eyes, “I was not 
thinking of Billie, mother, but of 


me. 

r. Jennings, whose thoughts were 
distant, turned at hearing his name 
breathed in troubled tones by his 


child. But questionings were pre- 
vented by the servant bringing in a 
card deeply edged with black. 

“Doctor, the gentleman wishes to 
know will you admit him ?” 

Weeks and weeks had passed since 
Lady Merton had given her last 
dinner party ; weeks, so many ‘that 
now they ceased to be reckoned by 
weeks, and all that time the physi- 
cian who had been called in to certify 
to death’s presence had been laid pros- 
trate, and still ail Edinburgh called 
daily at his door to ask after the 
health of the man whose value they 
so clearly estimated. Ring—ring— 
ring—surely Dr. Jennings’ porter had 
no sinecure. 

Dr. M‘Evoy had advised his patient 
to admit a few friends, one at a time. 
He thought some talk of the outer 
world would be beneficial,and although 
he found it irksome Dr. Jennings had 
agreed to the advice. Now, handing 
the black edged card to Annie, he 
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asked her to remain in the room, and 
desired the servant to show the gen- 
tleman up-stairs. 

Annie had no time to raise an ob- 
jecting voice before in walked the 
Honorable and Reverend Mr. Merton, 
slimmer, and blacker, and graver than 
ever. He and she had never once ex- 
changed wordssince the day, now eight 
long years ago, that the congratula- 
tory words had died away, but half 
formed, which he offered on her mar- 
riage. They had passed each other 
in the streets occasionally, but never 
once so as to necessitate a recognition. 
Annie’s sight was quick and keen and 
she saw in time to avoid seeing when 
she so desired it, and in thé Honorable 
and Reverend Daniel's caseit was ever 
her desire. Crimson she now grew 
with mingled feelings—with a sense of 
injury and a recollection of a softer 
kind. 

Annie had within the last year 
had time for reflection, and as 
Charley’s bonny face grew dimmer to 
her view, her daysof happiness before 
she met that captivating figure shone 
clearer. In them appeared continu- 
ally the constant, welcomed visitor— 
the stately polished minister—the 
courtly gentleman—whose quiet ap- 
= of her charms was not un- 

nown to her. Truly, his conduct had 
been shabby—unjustifiable—in sepa- 
rating her from his cousin, and mean 
and cowardly in notasking herfor him- 
self—in not braving boldly the proud 
old lady and the line of crumblin 
ancestry. Still love forher had cause 
him to do this wrong, although itwas a 
weak love that could not be bold at 
least just then. But what if he had 
meant to keep her unwon until his 
way was cleared a little for his 
wishes? His angry words, insolent 
words, words so hurtful to her pride— 
would thoughts to which such words 
gave utterance have been, save for 
his passion at losing her? 

In those days Annie had not 
reasoned thus—her pride alone felt 
the stab and directly she sought her 
remedy, and deceived the noble man 
into whose confiding arms she threw 
herself. 

Mr. Merton, after bending over 
Dr Jennings’ sofa, raised his spectacles 
to Mrs. Jennings’ face and bowing 
low, coloured. Annie hurriedly let 
fall her eyes, and with more rapid 
motion than ordinary flew her 
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invaluable knitting. Her husband’s 

words and Mr. Merton’s fell with un- 

meaning buzz on her ears, and 

Penelope twice whispered before shé 

received an answer for permission to 

g° with Clary to Princes-street Gar- 
ens to hear the band. 

Mr. Merton felt grateful to Dr. 
Jennings for his kindness to his dying 
mother, and with a choking utterance, 
he talked over her death, and received 
from him comfort in the assurance 
that although agitation might have 
hurried on her death, to die that 
moment ; yet that her life had hung 
on a thread which the least thing 
must have snapped. 

“Let us never look to second 
causes Mr. Merton, it brings needless 
suffering believe me. Todoourduty— 
to find out what it is and do it, is 
the lesson to be learned in this life. 
Excuse me, sir, that I should speak 
thus to you, but so good a son should 
take the comfort he has so well 
earned.” 

Mr. Merton thanked him, but he 
was evidently struggling with an un- 
answered thought—had he done what 
was not hisduty? Dr. Jennings was 
pas speaking but a healer of 

odies,—so what business had Mr. 
Merton to seek his aid in spiritual 
difficulties ? besides was not he by 
his very office shut off from mak- 
ing such confidences? and Mrs. 
Jennings was present. 

This made the Prophet's position 
more painful—he had scarcely seen 
her yet ; a mist had risen before his 
glasses on his entrance, and Annie’s 
madonna head had since been bent to 
her knitting. Now he received an op- 
portunity, however, for Dr. Jennings 
addressed his wife. 

“Annie, please give me that little 
manuscript I have just finished, I 
want to show it to Mr Merton.” 

Mr. Merton hastily glanced at 
Annie, who egos | placed the roll 
of paper in his hand. He stood up 
and bowed, a burning flush suffused 


his face, he saw she was still lovely, 
and the picture of Charley’s life as 
drawn by Colonel MacGregor rose 


before his conscience. Dr. Jennings 
saw that there was some mystery and 
associated it with his wife’s life before 
he married her. Instinctively he got- 
at the truth of Mr. Merton’s love for 
Annie, yet he wronged him in sup- 
posing that his present confusion 
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arose from a not forgotten love, and 
his manner became cold. 

“T merely wished to show you the 
slight sketch I have made in this 
little biography of an eminent man, 
whose conscience, like yours, sir, was 
too sensitive. I mean so faras I know 
of your conduct as a son.” (This 
was an interpolation that would 
not have been, but for Mr. Merton’s 
flush, which had led him into 
error.) “It is not worth your while 
sir, to look at it, at least not in its 
present form, it will be shortly in 
print,” and Dr. Jennings wearily put 


THE CELEBRATED CASE OF MONSIEUR 
D’ANGLADE. 

RaTHER more than half a century 
ago, the French were much given to 
researches amongst their criminal 
records for startling dramatic subjects. 
What is now familiarly recognized as 
the “ sensation style,” dates back to 
that epoch ; but the incidents then 
were taken from actual events, and 
not produced by the inventive brains 
of novelists and playwrights in search 
of the incredible, the marvellous, and 
petrifying. Amongst the most popu- 
lar of these was the celebrated story 
of the “‘Maid and Magpie,” which in 
1815 was produced at the two leading 
theatres of Drury-lane and Covent 
Garden, with prodigious success. The 
respective heroines were Miss Kelly 
and Miss S. Booth. The former is 
still alive though long retired from 
public life. The Drury-lane version 
ran thirty-nine nights. The Covent 
Garden one, twenty-seven. Arnold 
had fvrestalled both at the Lyceum 
on the 3ist of the preceding August. 
Rossini’s celebrated opera of “La 
Gazza Ladra” is also a musical 
adaptation of the same subject. The 
great attraction of the Magpie, 
induced the managers of both the 
London Patent theatres to take 
another from the prolific Causes 
Célébres, which they brought forward 
the same night. This occurred on 
the Ist of February 1816. At Drury- 
lane, the piece was called “ Accusa- 
tion, or the family D’Anglade ;” at 
Covent Garden, “ the Portfolio, or 
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it aside, notwithstanding the desire 
Mr. Merton expressed to read it 
then. 

“T must ask you, Mr. Merton to 
excuse me, I am feeling very tired and 
must be left alone for a time.” 

Mr. Merton hastily rose, begging 
pardon for his want of consideration 
in remaining so long with an invalid, 
and bowed himself out. 

“You do look tired, Andrew,” said 
Annie bending over him. “Shall I 
leave you too.” 

“Yes,” he answered, shortly, “and 
send M‘Evoy.” 





the family of Anglade.” One of 
these versions was by Howard Payne, 
the other by Kenny. The former 
was the best of the two. In both 
there was good acting, but the attrac- 
tion proved to be comparatively 
weak. Wesubjoin the original story 
which supplies another memorable 
instance of the danger and injustice 
of relying too implicitly on corcum- 
stantial evidence. 

The Count de Montgomery rented 
part of an hotel in the Rue Royale, 
at Paris. The ground and first 
floors were occupied by him, the 
second and third by the Sieur 
d’Anglade. The Count and Countess 
de Montgomery had an establishment 
suitable to their rank ; they kept an 
almoner, and several male and female 
servants, and their horses and equip- 
age were numerous in proportion. 

onsieur Taetieds aha was & 
gentleman, though of an inferior 
rank to the count—and his wife lived 
with less splendour, but yet with 
elegance and propriety adapted to 
their situation in life. They hada 
carriage, and were admitted into the 
best company, where probably M. 
d’Anglade increased his income by 
play ; but, on the strictest inquiry, 
it did not appear that any dishonour- 
able actions could be attributed to 
him. The Count and Countess de 
Montgomery lived on a footing of 
neighbourly civility with M. and 
Madame d’Anglade, and without 
being very intimate, were always on 
friendly terms. Sometime in Sep- 
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tember 1687, the count and countess 

roposed passing a few days at Ville- 
an one of their country houses. 
They informed M. and .Madame 
d’Anglade of their design, and invited 
them to be of the party. They 
accepted the invitation; but the 
evening before they were to go, they, 
for some reason or other—probably 
because Madame d’Anglade was not 
very -well—begged leave to decline 
the honour, and the count and 
countess went without them, leaving 
in their apartments one of the 
‘countess’s women, four girls whom 
she employed to work for her at em- 
broidery, and a boy who was kept to 
help the footmen. They took with 
them ,the priest, Francis Gagnard, 
who was their almoner, and all their 
other servants. 

The count pretended that a strange 
presentiment of impending evil hung 
over him, and determined him to re- 
turn to Paris a day sooner than he 
intended. Certain it is, that instead 
of staying till Thursday, as they pro- 
posed, they came back on Wednesday 
evening. On reaching their hotel a 
few minutes before their servants, 
who followed them on_ horseback, 
they observed that the door of a 
room on the ground floor, where 
their men servants slept, was ajar, 
though the almoner who always kept 
the key, had doubled locked it when 
he went away. M. d’Anglade, who 
was out when they came home, re- 
turned to his lodgings about eleven 
o'clock, bringing with him two 
friends with whom he had supped at 
the President Robert’s. On entering, 
he was told that the Count and 
Countess were returned, at which, it 
is said, he appeared much surprised. 
However, he went into the apart- 
ment where they were to pay his com- 
pliments. They desired him to sit 
down, and sent to beg Madame d’ Ang- 
lade would join them ; she did so, and 
they ed some time in conversa- 
tion, after which they parted. 

The next morning the Count de 
Montgomery discovered that the lock 
of his strong box had been opened by 
a false key, from whence had been 
taken thirteen small sacks, each con- 
taining a thousand livres in silver ; 
eleven thousand five hundred livres 
in gold, besides double pistoles ; and 
an hundred louis d’or, of a new coin- 


age, called au cordon, together with a 
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arl necklace, worth four thousand 
ivres. 

The Count, as soon as he made this 
discovery, went to the police and pre- 
ferred his complaint, describing the 
sums taken from him, and the cur- 
rency in which they were. The lieu- 
tenant of police went directly to the 
hotel, where, from circumstances, it 
clearly appeared that the robbery 
must have been committed by some 
one who belonged to the house. M. 
and Madame d’Anglade earnestly 
desired to have their apartments 
and servants examined; and from 
some observations he then made, or 
some prejudice he had before enter- 
tained against M. and Madame d’Ang- 
lade, the lieutenant of police seemed 
to have conceived the most disadvan- 
tageous opinion of them, and to have 
been so far prepossessed with an idea 
of their guilt, that he did not suf- 
ficiently investigate the looks and 
conduct of others. 

In pursuance, however, of their de- 
sire to have their rooms searched, he 
followed them thither, and narrowly 
looked into their drawers, chests, and 
boxes; unmade the beds and searched 
the mattresses and palliasses. On the 
floor they inhabited themselves, no- 
thing was found. He then proposed 
ascending into the attic story, to 
which M. d’Angladereadily consented. 
Madame d’Anglade excused herself 
from attending, saying she was ill and 
weak. Her husband went up with 
the officer of justice, and all was 
readily submitted to his inspection. 
In looking into an old trunk, filled 
with clothes, remnants, and parch- 
ments, he found a rouleau of seventy 
louis d’ors aw cordon, wrapped in a 
printed paper ; this printed paper was 
a genealogical table which the Count 
claimed as his. 

This seems to have been the cir- 
cumstance which so far confirmed the 
before groundlessand slight suspicions 
of the lieutenant of police, that it 
occasioned the ruin of these unfortu- 
nate people. 

As soon as these seventy louis were 
brought to light, the Count de Mont- 
gomery insisted upon it that they 
were his ; though, as they were in 
common circulation, it was as impos- 
sible for him to swear to them as to 
any other coin. He declared, not- 
withstanding, that he had no doubt 
but that M. and Madame d’Anglade 
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had robbed him, and said he would 
answer for the honesty of all his own 
people ; and that on this occasion he 
could not but recollect that the Sieur 
Grimaudet, who had before occu- 

ied this hotel, which M. d’Anglade 

ad inhabited at the same time, had 
lost a valuable piece of plate. It was, 
therefore, the Count said, very proba- 
ble that d’Anglade had been guilty of 
both the robberies which happened at 
the same place during his residence 
in it. 

On this rouleau of seventy louis 
d’or the lieutenant of police seized. 
He bade M. d’Anglade count them ; 
he did so, but terrified at the im- 
putation of guilt, and of the fatal 
consequence which in France often 
followed the imputation only, his 
hand shook while he did it. He was 
sensible of this, and said “ I tremble.” 
This condition, so natural even to in- 
nocence, appeared in the eyes of the 
Count and the lieutenant, a corrobo- 
ration of his guilt. After this exami- 
nation they descended to the ground 
floor, where the almoner, the page, 
aud valet-de-chambre were accus- 
tomed to sleep together in a small 
room. Madame d’Anglade desired 
the officer of police to remark that 
the door of this apartment had been 
left open, and that the valet-de- 
chambre probably knew why, of 
whom, therefore, inquiry should be 
made. Nothing was more natural 
than this observation, yet to minds 
already prepossessed with an opinion 
of the guilt of Anglade and his wife, 
this remark seemed to confirm it ; 
when in a corner of this room, where 
the wall formed a little recess, five of 
the sacks were discovered which the 
Count had lost, in each of which was 
a thousand livres ; and a sixth, from 
which upwards of two hundred had 
been taken. After this, no farther 
inquiry was made, nor any of thé 
servants examined. The guilt of M. 
and Madame d’Anglade was ascer- 
tained, in the opinion of the lieuten- 
ant of police, and the Count de 
Montgomery ; and on no stronger 
grounds than the circumstance of 
finding the seventy louis dor, the 
emotion shown by d’Anglade while 


he counted them, and the remark~ 


made by his wife, these unfortunate 
people were committed to prison. 
Their effects were seized ; M. d’Ang- 
lade was thrown inte a dungeon in 





the Chatelet ; and his wife, who was 
enceinte, and her little girl about four 
years old, were sent to Fort l’Eveque, 
while the strictest orders were given 
that no person whatever should be 
admitted to speak to them. 

The prosecution soon commenced, 
and the Lieutenant of Police, who 
had committed the unhappy man, 
was to be his judge. D’Anglade ap- 
pealed, and attempted to institute a 
suit against him, and make lim a 
party, in order to prevent his being 
competent to give judgment; but 
this attempt failed, and served only 
to add personal animosity to the pre- 
judice this officer had before taken 
against d’Anglade. Witnesses were 
examined ; but, far from their being 
heard with impartiality, their evi- 
dence was twisted to the purposes of 
those who desired to prove guilty the 
man they were determined to believe 
so. The almoner, Francis Gagnard, 
the real criminal, was amongst those 
whose evidence was admitted against 
d’Anglade ; and this wretch had ef- 
frontery enough to be present at a 
mass which the Count ordered to be 
said at St. Esprit, for the discovery 
of the culprits. 

The Lieutenant of Police, elate 
with his triumph over the miserable 
prisoners, pushed on the prosecution 
with the utmost rapidity which malice 
and revenge could inspire to a vindic- 
tive spirit. In spite, however, of 
all he could do, the proofs against 
d’Anglade werestill insufficient, there- 
fore he determined to have him put 
to the torture, in hopes of bringing 
him to confess the crime. D’Anglade 
appealed, but the parliament con- 
firmed the order, and the poor man 
underwent the question ordinary and 
extraordinary ; when, notwithstand- 
ing his acute agony, he continued 
firmly to protest his innocence, till, 
covered with wounds, his limbs dis- 
located, and his mind enduring yet 
more than his body, he was carried 
back to his dungeon. Disgrace and 
ruin overwhelmed him ; his fortune 
and effects were sold for less than a 
tenth of their value, as is always the 
case where law presses with its iron 
hand ; his character was blasted, his 
health was ruined. 

Not naturally robust, and always 
accustomed not only to the comforts 
but the elegancies of life, a long con- 
finement in a noisome and unhealthy 
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dungeon reduced him to the low- 
est state of weakness. In such a 
situation he was dragged forth to the 
rack, and then plunged again into 
the damp and dark cavern from 
whence he came—without proper 


food, medicine, or assistance of any- 


kind, though it is usual for those who 
have suffered the torture to receive 
medicinal help and refreshment after 
it. 

This excess of severity could be 
imputed only to the malignant influ- 
ence of the officer of justice, in whose 
power ‘he now was. From the same 
influence it happened that, though 
d’ Anglade, amidst the most dreadful 
pains, had steadily protested his in- 
nocence,—and though, the evidence 
against him was extremely defective, 
sentence was given to this effect :— 
“That d’Anglade should be condemn- 
ed to serve in the gallies for nine 

ears ; that his wife should, for the 
ike term, be banished from Paris, 
and its jurisdiction ; that they should 
pay 3,000 livres reparation to the 
Count de Montgomery as damages, 
and make restitution of 25,673, and 
either return the pearl necklave, or 
pay 4,000 livres more. From this 
sum the5,780 livres, foundin the sacks 
in the servants’ room, were to be de- 
ducted, together with the 70 louis 
d’or found in the box, of which the 
officer of justice had taken possession, 
and also a double Spanish pistole, 
and 17 louis d’or cent on the person 
of Anglade, which was his own 
money. 

Severe as this sentence was, and 
founded on such slight presumption, 
it was _ immediately into execu- 
tion. Anglade, whose constitution 
was already sinking under the heavy 
pressure of his misfortunes, whose 
limbs were contracted by the damp- 
ness of his prison, a who had 
undergone the most excruciating 

onies, was sent to the Tower of 
Montgomery, thereto remain, without 
assistance or consolaticn, till the con- 
yicts condemned to the galleys were 
ready to go. He was then chained 
with them, a gentleman of sensibility, 
of refined and delicate habits, who 
had never before suffered hardships 
or privations, and now condemned to 
the society of common felons, and 
doomed to undergo the severest labour. 
He had no means of support but what 
he could procure from the pity of 
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those who saw him, for of his own 
he had now nothing. 

Yet, dreadful as these evils were, 
he supported them with the patient 
firmness which nothing but conscious 
innocence could have produced. In 
the lowest extreme of human wretch- 
edness, he felt not for himself ; but 
when he reflected on the situation of 
his wife and infant daughter, his 
fortitude forsook him. A fever had, 
from his first confinement, preyed on 
his frame ; its progress grew more 
rapidly, and he felt death inevi- 
table. When the galley slaves were 
collected for departure, he besought 
leave to see his wife, and give his last 
blessing to his child, but it was denied 
him. He submitted, and prepared 
to go ; but being too weak to stand, 
he was put into a wagon, whence he 
was lifted at night, when they stop- 
ped, and laid on straw in a barn or 
outhouse ; and the next morning car- 
ried again between two men to the 
wagon, to continue his journey. 

n this manner, and exp@eting 
every hour would be his last, the 
unhappy victim arrived at Marseilles, 
It was asserted, but for the honour 
of human nature should not be be- 
lieved, that the Count de Montgomery 
pressed his departure, notwithstand- 
ing the deplorable condition he was 
in, and even waited on the road to 
see him pass, and enjoy the horrid 
spectacle of his sufferings. 

The wife of this injured man had 
not been treated with more humanity. 
She was dragged to a prison, sepa- 
rate from that of her husband, and 
confined in a dungeon. Being en 
Samille, the terror she had undergone 
occasioned her to miscarry. Long 
fainting fits succeeded, and she had 
no help, but that of her little girl, 
who, young as she was, endeavoured 
to recall her dying mother by bathin 
her temples, and by making her smel 
to bread dipt in wine. But as she 
believed every fit would be her last, 
she implored the gaoler to allow her 
a confessor; after much delay he 
sent one, and by his means the poor 
woman received succour and suste- 
nance ; but while she slowly gathered 
strength her little girl grew ill. The 
noisome damps, the want of proper 
food and fresh air, overcame the ten- 
der frame of the poor child; and 
then it was that the distraction and 
despair of the mother reached its 
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height. In the midst of a rigorous 
winter, they were in a cavern where 
no air could enter, and where the 
damps only lined the wall ; a little 
charcoal, in an earthen pot, was all 
the fire they had, and the smoke was 
so offensive and dangerous, that it 
increased rather than diminished their 
sufferings. In this dismal place the 
mother saw her child sinking under 
a disease, for which she had no reme- 
dies. Cold sweats accompanied it, 
and she had neither clean linen for 
her, nor fire to warm her; and as 
even their food depended on charity, 
and they were not allowed to see 
anybody, they had no relief but what 
the priest from time to time procured 
them. At length, and as a great 
favour, they were removed to a place 
less damp, to which there was a small 
window ; but the window was stop- 
ped up, and the fumes of the charcoal 
were fully as noxious as in the cavern 
they had left. Here they remained, 
Provitlence having prolonged their 
lives, for four or five months. 
Monsieur d’Anglade, not being in a 
condition to be chained to the oar, 
was sent to the hospital of the con- 
victs at Marseilles; his disease still 
preyed on the poor remains of a 
ruined constitution, but his sufferings 
were lengthened out beyond what his 
weakness seemed to promise. In 
about four months after his arrival 
at Marseilles, being totally exhausted, 
he felt his last moments approach, 
and desired to receive the sacraments. 
Before they were administered to him, 
he solemnly declared, as he hoped to 
be received into the presence of the 
Searcher of hearts, that he was inno- 
cent of the crime laid to his charge ; 
that he forgave his inexorable perse- 
cutor and his partial judge, and felt 
no other regret quitting the world 
than that of leaving his wife and 
child exposed to the miseries of po- 
verty, and the disgrace of his imputed 
guilt. But he trusted his vindication 
to God, who had, he said, lent him 
fortitude to endure the sufferings he 
had not deserved; and then after 
having received the Eucharist with 
piety and composure, he expired, a 


martyr to unjust suspicion, and hasty- 


or malicious judgment. 

He had been dead only a few weeks 
when several persons who had known 
him received anonymous letters 


which signified that the person who 








wrote them was on the point of 
hiding himself in a convent for the 
rest of his life ; but before he did so 
his conscience obliged him to inform 
whom it might concern that the Sieur 
d’Anglade was innocent of the rob- 
bery committed in the apartments 
of the Count de Montgomery ; that 
the perpetrators were one Vincent 
Belestre, the son of a tanner of Mans, 
and a priest named Gagnard, a native 
also of Mans, who had been the 
Count’s almoner. 

The letters added, that a woman of 
the name of De la Combe could give 
light into the whole affair. One of 
these letters was sent to the Countess 
de Montgomery, who had not gener- 
osity enough to show it. But the 
Sieur Loysillon, and some others who 
had received at the same time similar 
letters, determined to inquire into 
the affair ; while the friends of the 
Count de Montgomery, who began to 
apprehend that he would be disagree- 
ably situated, if his prosecution of 
d’Anglade should be found unjust, 
pretended to discover that these let- 
ters were dictated by Madame d’ Ang- 
lade, who hoped by this artifice to 
deliver her husband’s memory from 
the odium which rested on it, and 
herself and child from the dungeon in 
which they were still confined. 

An inquiry was set on foot after 
Belestre and Gagnard, who had some 
time before quitted the Count’s ser- 
vice. It was found that Belestre was 
a consummate villain, who had in the 
early part of his life been engaged in 
an assassination, for which he was ob- 
liged to fly from his native place; that 
he had been a soldier, had killed his 
sergeant in a quarrel, and deserted ; 
then returning to his own district, had 
been a wandering vagabond, going by 
different names, and practising every 
species of roguery ; that he had some- 
times been a beggar, and at others a 
bully, about the streets of Paris, but 
always much acquainted and connect- 
ed with Gagnard, his countryman ; 
and that suddenly, from the lowest 
indigence, he appeared to be in afflu- 
ence ; had bought rich clothes, had 
shown various sums of money, and 
had purchased some property near 
Mans, for which he had paid between 
nine and ten thousand livres. 

Gagnard, who was the son of the 
jailor of Mans, had come to Paris 
without clothes or money, and had 
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subsisted on charity, at St. Esprit, 
when the Count de Montgomery took 
him into his service. It was impos- 
sible what he got as wages could en- 
rich him ; yet immediately after 
quitting the Count, he was seen 
clothed neatly in a clerical habit ; his 
expenses were excessive ; he had 

lenty of money in his pocket, and 
had taken a woman out of the street, 
whom he established in handsome 
lodgings, and clothed with a profusion 
of finery. 

These observations alone, had they 
been made in time, were sufficient to 
have opened the way to a discovery, 
which might have saved the life, and 
redeemed the honour of the unfortun- 
ate d’Anglade. Late as it was, jus- 
tice was now ready to overtake them, 
and the hand of Providence itself 
seemed to assist. Gagnard, being in 
a tavern in the street St. André des 
Arts, was present at a quarrel wherein 
aman was killed; he was sent to 
prison, with the rest of the people in 
the house ; and about the same time 
another man who had been robbed 
and cheated by Bellestre, nearly 
three years before, met him, watched 
him to his lodgings and placed him 
in the hands of the marechaussée. 
These two wretches, being thus in 
the grasp of justice for other crimes, 
underwent an examination relative to 
the robbery of the Count de Mont- 

omery. They betrayed themselves 
by inconsistent answers. Their ac- 
complices were apprehended, and the 
whole affair appeared now so clear 
that it was only astonishing how the 
criminals could ever have been mis- 


en. 

The guardians of Constantia Guille- 
mot, the daughter of d’Angiade, 
now claimed to be admitted part- 
ners in the suit, on behalf of their 
ward, that the guilt of Bellestre and 
Gagnard might he proved, and the 


memory of M. d’Anglade, and the 
character of his widow justified. As 
also, that she might, by fixing the 
guilt on those who were really culp- 
able, obtain restitution of her father’s 
effects, and amends from the Count 
de Montgomery. She became, through 
her guardians, prosecutrix of the two 
villains; the principal witness against 
whom was a man called the Abbé de 
Fontpierre, who had a to the 
association of thieves of which Bel- 
lestre was a member. 
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This man said, that he had written 
the anonymous letters which led to 
the discovery ; for that, after the 
death of d’Anglade, his conscience re- 
proached him with being privy to 
so enormous acrime. He swore that 
Bellestre had obtained from Gagnard 
the impressions of the Count’s keys 
in wax, by which means he had others 
made that opened the locks. Hesaid, 
that soon after the condemnation of 
d’Anglade to the gallies, he was in a 
room adjoining to one where Bellestre 
and Gagnard were drinking and 
feasting ; that he heard the former 
say to the latter, “Come, my friend, 
letus drink and enjoy ourselves, while 
this fine fellow, this Sieur d’Ang- 
lade, is at the gallies.” To which 
Gagnard replied, with a sigh, “Poor 
wretch! I cannot help being sorry for 
him; he was a good kind of man, and 
always very civil and obliging to me.” 
Bellestre then exclaimed with a laugh, 
“Sorry! what! sorry for a man who 
has secured us from suspicion and 
made our fortunes !” 

Much other discourse of the same 
kind he repeated ; and the woman 
De La Combe deposed that Bellestre 
had shown her great sums of money, 
and a beautiful pear! necklace ; and 
when she asked him where he had got 
all this, he answered that he had wonit 
at play. These, and many other cir- 
cumstances related by this woman, 
confirmed his guilt beyond a doubt. 
In his pocket was a Gazette of Hol- 
land, in which he had, it was supposed, 
caused to be inserted that the men 
who had been guilty of the robbery 
for which the Sieur d’Anglade was 
condemned, were executed for some 
other crime at Orleans, hoping by 
this means to stop any further in- 

uiry. A letter was also found on 
llestre from Gagnard, advising him 
of the rumours excited by the anony- 
mous letters, and warning him to find 
some means to quit or get rid of the 
Abbe Fontpierre. 

The proof of the criminality of 
these two miscreants being fully 
established, they were condemned to 
death ; and being previously made 
to undergo the question ordinary and 
extraordinary, they confessed, Gag- 
nard upon the rack, and Bellestre 
at the place of execution, that they 
had committed the robbery. Gagnard 
declared that if the lieutenant of 
police had pressed him with questions 
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the day that d’Anglade and his wife 
were taken up, he was in such confu- 
sion he should have confessed all. 

These infamous men having suf- 
fered the punishment of their crime, 
Constantia Guillemot d’Anglade 
continued to prosecute the suit 
against the Count de Montgomery for 
the unjust accusation he had made 
against her father. For a consider- 
able time the Count endeavoured, by 
the chicanery which his fortune gave 
him the power to command, to evade 
all restitution. But at length, after a 
very long process, the Court decided 
that the Count de Montgomery 
should restore to the widow and 
daughter of d’Anglade the sum which 
their effects and all the property that 
was seized had produced ; that he 
should further reimburse them with 
a certain amount as amends for the 
damages and injuries they had sus- 
tained, and that their condemnation 
should be erased and their honours 
restored. This, though all the repa- 
ration that could be made them, was 
quite inadequate to bind up the in- 
curable wounds they had suffered in 
this unjust and unprecedented prose- 
cution. 

Mademoiselle d’Anglade, whose 
destiny excited universal commisera- 
tion, was taken into the protection of 
somegenerous friendsabout the Court, 
who raised for her a subscription, 
which at length amounted to an 
hundred thousand livres ; this, to- 
gether with the restitution of her 
father’s effects, made a handsome 

rovision for her. She finally married 
Monsieur des Essarts, a counsellor of 
parliament. 


JOHN JENNINGS. 


The following strange narrative 
appeared in a volume called the 
“Theory of Presumptive Proof,” pub- 
lished some. sixty years since, and now 
not often met with:— 

A gentleman travelling to Hull was 
stopped late in the evening about 
seven miles short of that town, by a 
single highwayman, with a mask 
on, who robbed him of a purse con- 
taining twenty guineas. 
wayman rode off by a different road, 
full speed, and the gentleman pursued 
his journey. It, however, growing 
late, and he being already much 
frightened and agitated at what had 
passed, rode only two miles farther, 


he high- 
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and stopped at the Bell, a road-side 
inn, kept by Mr. James Brunell. He 
went into the kitchen to give direc- 
tions for his supper, when he related 
to several persons present his having 
been robbed, to which he added this 
peculiar circumstance, that when he 
travelled he always gave his gold a 
particular mark; that every guinea 
in the purse he was robbed of was so 
specially marked, and that most pro- 
bably the robber, by that means, 
would be detected. Supper being 
ready, he retired. He had not long 
finished his repast when Mr. Brunell 
came into the parlour. After the 
usual inquiries of landlords of hoping 
the supper and everything was to his 
liking, &c., &c., “Sir,” says he, “I 
understand that you have been robbed 
vot far from hence this evening.” 
“I have, sir.” “And that your 
money was all marked?” ‘“ It was.” 
“A circumstance has arisen which 
leads me to think that I can point out 
the robber.” “Indeed!” “ Pray, 
sir, what time in the evening was it ‘” 
“It was just setting in to be dark.” 
“The time confirms my suspicions "" 
Mr. Brunell then informed the gentl« 

man that he had a waiter, one John 
Jennings, who had of late been so 
very full of money at times, and so 
very extravagant, that he had had 
many words with him about it, and 
had determined to part with him on 
account of his conduct being so 
suspicious ; that long beforedark that 
day he had sent him out to change a 
guinea for him, and that he had only 
come back since he, the gentleman, 
was in the house, saying he could get 
no change ; and that, Jennings being 
in liquor, he had sent him to bed, re- 
solving to discharge him in the morn- 
ing. That at the time he returned 
him the guinea he, Mr. Brunell, did 
not think it was the same which he 
had given him to get silver for, hav- 
ing perceived a mark upon this which 
he was very clear was not upon the 
other; but that, nevertheless, he 
should have thought no more of the 
matter, as Jennings had so frequently 
gold of his own in his pocket, had he 
not afterwards heard, for he was not 
nes when the gentleman -was in 
iis kitchen relating it, the particu- 
lars of the robbery, and that the 
guineas which the highwayman had 
taken were all marked ; that, how- 
ever, a few minutes previously to his 
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having heard this, he had unluckily 
paid away the guinea which Jennings 
returned him to a man who lived 
some distance off and was gone, but 
the circumstance struck him so very 
strongly that he could not, as an 
honest man, refrain from giving this 
information. 

Mr. Brunell was thanked for his 
attention and public spirit. There 
was the strongest reason for suspect- 
ing Jennings ; and if, on searching 
him, any of the marked guineas 
should be found, as the gentleman 
could swear to them, there would then 
remain no doubt. It was now agreed 
to go softly up to his room ; Jen- 
nings was fast asleep ; his pockets 
were searched, and from one of them 
was drawn forth a purse containing 
exactly nineteen guineas. Suspicion 
now became demonstration, for the 
gentleman declared them to be iden- 
tically those of which he had been 
robbed! Assistance was called, Jen- 
nings was awaked, dragged out of 
bed, and charged with the robbery. 
He denied it firmly, but circumstances 
were too strong to gain him belief. 
He was secured that. night, and the 
next day carried before a neighbour- 
ing justice of the peace. The gentle- 
man and Mr. Brunell deposed to the 
facts on oath ; and Jennings, having 
no proofs, nothing but mere assertions 
of innocence to oppose them, which 
obtained no credit, he was committed 
to take his trial at the next assizes. 

So strong were the circumstances 
known to be against him, that several 
of his friends advised him to plead 
guilty on his trial, and to throw him- 
self on the mercy of the court. This 
advice he rejected, and when arraign- 
ed, pleaded not guilty. The prosecu- 
torswore to his being robbed ; but 
that, it being nearly dark, the high- 
wayman in a mask, and himself 
greatly terrified, he could not swear 
to the prisoner’s person, though he 
thought him of much the same 
stature as the man who robbed him. 
To the purse and guineas, which were 
produced in court, he swore—-as to 
the purse positively, and as to 
the marked guineas, to the best of 
his belief, oid that they were found 
in the prisoner’s pocket. 

The prisoner’s master, Mr. Brunell, 
deposed to the fact, as to sending the 


risoner to change a guinea, and of 
bis having brought him beck s marked 


one in the room of the one he had 
given him unmarked. He also gave 
evidence as to the finding of the 
purse, and the nineteen marked 
guineas in the prisoner’s pocket. 
And what consummated the proof, the 
man to whom Mr. Brunell paid the 
guinea, produced the same, and gave 
testimony to his having taken it that ° 
night in payment from the prisoner’s 
master. Mr. Brunell gave evidence 
to his having received of the prisoner 
that guinea, which he afterwards 
paid to this last witness. And the 
prosecutor comparing it with the 
other nineteen found in the pocket of 
the prisoner, swore to its being, to the 
best of his belief, one of the twenty 
guineas of which he had been robbed 
by the highwayman. 

The judge on summing up the 
evidence, remarked to the jury on all 
the concurring circumstances against 
the prisoner ; and the jury on this 
strong circumstantial evidence, with- 
out going out of court, brought in the 
prisoner, guilty. Jennings was ex- 
ecuted some little time after, at Hull, 
repeatedly declaring his innoeence to 
the very moment of being turned off. 
This happened in the year 1742. 

Within a twelvemonth after, lo! 
Brunell, Jennings’s master was him- 
self taken up for a robbery done on 
a guest in his own house; and the 
fact being proved on his trial, he was - 
convicted, and ordered for execution. 
The approach of death brought on 
repentance, and repentance, con- 
fession. Brunell not only acknow- 
ledged the committing of many high- 
way robberies for some years past, 
but the very one for which poor 
Jennings had suffered. 

The account he gave was, that he 
arrived at home by a nearer way and 
swifter riding, some time before the 
gentleman got in who had been rob- 
bed. That he found a man waiting 
to whom he owed a little bill, and 
that not having quite enough loose 
money in his pockét, he took out of 
the purse one guinea, from the 
twenty he had just got p8ssession of, 
to make up the sum, which he paid, 
and the man went away. Presently 
came in the robbed gentleman, who, 
while Brunell was gone into the 
stables, and not knowing of his ar- 
rival told his tale, as before related 
in the kitchen. The gyeeenan had 
only just left the kitchen when 
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Brunell entered it, and being there in- 
formed, amongst other circumstances 
of the marked guineas, he was thun- 
derstruck ! Having paid one of them 
away, and not daring to apply for it 
again, as the affair of the robbery and 
marked money would soon become 
publicly known—detection, disgrace, 
and ruin appeared inevitable. Turn- 
ing in his mind every way to escape, 
the thought of accusing and sacrific- 
ing poor Jennings at last struck him. 
The rest the reader knows. 


GIRL AT LIEGE. 

In the year 1764, a citizen of Liege 
was found dead in his chamber, shot 
in the head. Close to him lay a dis- 
charged pistol, with which he had 
apparently been his own executioner. 
Firearms were the chief manufacture 
of that city, and the use of pistols so 
common that every peasant who 
brought his goods to the markets 
there was provided with them ; so 
that the circumstance of the pistol 
did not at first meet with so much 
attention as it might have done in 

laces where those weapons are in 
ess general use. But upon the re- 
searches of the proper ofticer of that 
city, whose duty, like that of our 
coroner, it is to inquire into all the 
circumstances of accidental deaths, it 
appeared that the ball which was 
found lodged in the head of the de- 
ceased, could never, from its size, 
have been fired out of the pistol 
which lay by him. Thus it was clear 
that he had been murdered, nor were 
they long in deciding who was the 
murderer. A girl of about sixteen, the 
niece of the deceased, had been 
brought up by him, and he had been 
always supposed to have intended to 
leave her his effects, which were some- 
thing considerable ; but the girl had 
then lately listened to the addresses of 
a young man whom the uncle did not 
approve of, and he had, upon that 
account, several times threatened to 
alter his will, and leave his fortune 
to more distant relations. Upon these 
and some other concurrent circum- 
stances, such as having been heard to 
wish her uncle’s death, &c., the girl 
was committed to prison. ; 

The torturing a supposed criminal, 
in order to force confession, is cer- 
tainly the most cruel and absurd 
idea that ever entered the head of a 
legislator. This being observed by an 
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English travelleratthe time, who hap- 
pened then to be at Liege, to a magis- 
trate of that place, hereceived forreply 
—“ We never condemn to the torture 
but upon circumstances under which 
you in England would convict ; so 
that the innocent has really a better 
chance to escape here than with you.” 
But until it is proved that pain hasa 
greater tendency to make a person 
speak truth than falsehood, this 
reasoning seems to be utterly incon- 
clusive. 

This unhappy girl was, therefore, 
horribly and repeatedly tortured ; 
but still persevering in asserting her 
innocence, she at last escaped with 
life—if it could be called an escape, 
when it was supposed she would 
never again enjoy either health or the 
use of her limbs, from the sufferings 
she had undergone. Time rolled on, 
and some years afterwards her inno- 
cence became manifest by the con- 
fession of the real assassins, who, 
being sentenced to the wheel for 
other crimes, confessed themselves 
the authors of this of which the girl 
had been accused ; and that several 
pistols having been discharged at the 
deceased, they had, intending that it 
should appear a suicide, laid one 
near him, omitting to notice at the 
time that it was not the identical 
weapon by which he was destroyed. 


JOHN ORME. 

John Orme resided at Maccles- 
field, in Cheshire, where he followed 
the humble occupation of a collier, 
and by his industry supported a large 
family. About the year 1785 two 
persons, named Lowe and Oakes, 
charged with coining, were appre- 
hended at Macclesfield. Oakes was 
merely a carrier, and Lowe the actual 
maker of the base coin; but as the 
existing law admitted no accessory, 
deeming every person implicated a 
principal, Oakes was convicted and 
executed. Lowe was more fortunate. 
Though found guilty, and sentence 
passed, in consequence of a flaw in 
the indictment—the omission simply 
of the particle ov—his case was re- 
ferred to the opinion of the twelve 
Judges, and his life saved. 

At this exact period a man, a 
stranger from Birmingham, arrived 
at Macclesfield, and took a room in 
the house of Orme under the pretext 
of keeping a school. Here he re- 
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mained a few weeks till a vacation 
came on, when he told his landlord, 
Orme, he should go and see his 
friends at Birmingham, and on his 
return would pay his rent. Stopping 
away, however, longer than he said, 
Orme broke open his absent lodger’s 
door, when, on entering the room, 
he found a crucible for coining, with 
a few base shillings, the latter of 
which he put carelessly into his 
pocket, but, as he solemnly protested, 
made no attempt to pass them. 

A few days after this circum- 
stance, some cotton having been 
stolen from a mill in the neighbour- 
hood, a search warrant was granted, 
when, amongst others, the constables 
entered Orme’s house, where they 
found the above-named article for 
coining. As might naturally be 
supposed, they concluded that Orme 
was a party with Lowe and Oakes, 
and seized the instrument, eagerly 
carrying it before a magistrate. 
warrant was immediately granted to 
apprehend Orme on a charge of 
coining, and he was taken from his 
employment at the bottom of a coal 
pit. On their way to the magis- 
trate’s house he was informed by the 
constables of the nature of the charge 
against him, when, recollecting the 
base money he had about him, just as 
he was entering the office, his fears 
got so much the ascendancy over his 

rudence, that he hastily put his 
foal into his pocket, and taking out 
the shillings, crammed them into his 
mouth, from whence they were taken 
by a constable. A _ circumstance 
apparently so conclusive against the 
prisoner could not fail to have its 
weight with the jury at his trial, and 
the poor fellow was convicted. 
Judgment of death was accordingly 
passed by the late Lord Alvanley, 
then the Hon. Pepper Arden. 

Orme was sentenced to die with 
Oakes ; but a few days before that 
appointed to be his last, a brother of 
his, resident in London, a cheese 
factor and hop merchant in the 
Borough, arrived at Chester with a 
respite for a fortnight. In this 
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Legh, esq., procured the signatures 
of a Phe Bice part of the grand 
jury to the same. Orme’s respite 
expired at one o'clock on Monday, 
the hour that was to terminate his 
earthly existence. On the Saturday 
night preceding his friends waited at 
the post-office with an anxiety and 
solicitude that words can but faintly 
describe. At the hour of eleven 
the unpropitious and unwelcome in- 
formation arrived that all had failed. 

This failure had arisen in con- 
sequence of the prisoner attempting 
to break out of gaol after sentence 
had been passed ; and here the rough 
but honest bluntness of Mr. Ro 
Legh ought not to be forgotten. On 
applying to the foreman of the d 
jury to sign the petition, the latter 
objected, saying “he could not, as 
Orme had attempted to break out of 
the Castle.” r. Legh exclaimed, 
“By G——, so would you, if you 
were under sentence of death !” 

Not a ray of hope was now left, 
and the unfortunate prisoner had no 
expectation of living beyond the ap- 
pointed moment. Accordingly the 
accompaniments of a public and 
ignominious death were prepared—a 
hurdle to take his body to the fatal 
tree, as in all cases of petty treason, 
the sheriffs officers were summoned, 
and a coffin prepared to receive his 
remains. Supported by conscious 
innocence, never was a man better 
prepared to meet so awful an end 
than Orme. All the Sunday his 
mind was serene and composed—not 
the least emotion, not even a sigh 
escaped him ; and when, nearly at 
the last moment, the news arrived 
of his deliverance from death, he 
silently received it with apparent 
pg aye ee) About ten o'clock 
on that night the king’s special 
messenger arrived with a reprieve. 
The persevering and fraternal affec- 
tion of his brother having ultimately 
succeeded. 

He suffered, however, five years’ 
imprisonment in the Castle from the 
time of this reprieve. He survived 
his final liberation, procured by the 


interval a gentleman acquainted! ate Judge Bearcroft, nearly sixteen 


with the circumstances of the case 
drew up a petition to the king, and 
principally assisted by the late Rolls 
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years, brought up a large family by 
1onest industry, and died at Maccles- 
field in 1806. 
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THE FORTUNATE IRISHMAN, 
Tus term was commonly applied, 
and not without reason, to the late 
Robert Adair, Esq., many years sur- 
eon-sergeant to King George the 
hird, and father of Sir Robert Adair, 
a privy councillor, at one time am- 
bassador at the Porte, and from 1831 
to 1835 British minister in Belgium. 

Robert Adair, the sire, and subject 
of the following brief memoir, was a 
remarkably handsome man, of good 
address, extremely pleasant in man- 
ner, a faveurite of princes, of for- 
tune, and of the fair sex, to whom he 
dedicated much of his time and 
talents. Detection in an early amour 
of some consequence drove him 
rather precipitately from his native 
city of Dublin to seek his fortune in 
the wider field of the English metro- 
polis. Having been bred to the 
medical profession, he rose tothe rank 
of a surgeon in the army, in which 
post he had the good fortune to at- 
tract the notice of Lady Caroline 
Keppel, a daughter of the Earl of 
Albemarle, and sister to the gallant 
admiral, who fought, or would have 
fought, the French under Count 
D’Orvilliers, handsomely, off Ushant, 
only the noble Count retired during 
the night, and left Keppel and his 
second in command, Palliser, to mu- 
tual recrimination, and to court-mar- 
tial each other. 

Adair’s marriage with a woman of 
quality introduced him to good busi- 
ness as well as good company. In a 
few months after, he was appointed 
Inspector-General of Military Hospi- 
tals, an office in which his frugal ex- 
penditure of public money attracted 
the notice and received the marked 
approbation of his royal master, while 
his affability and mild demeanour 
formed a striking contrast to the 
harsh severity and peevishness of 
some of his professional contempo- 


raries. 

Although publicly parsimonious, 
he was from his own stores privately 
generous. He became the best friend 
of the private soldier, and of a class 
of men who may often look with 
something approaching to envy onthe 
condition ofa private—those unhappy 
subalterns, whose parents, having 


sunk the whole of their son’s fortune 
in an ensigncy, have doomed him too 
often to exist in splendid poverty on 
five-and-three-pence a day. 

Lady Caroline, who was always 
consumptive, died ten years after her 
marriage. That great matches, as 
they are commonly called, in many 
instances conduct an otherwise ob- 
scure individual to honour and 
wealth, and as was also the case with 
the subject of this article, to nuptial 
happiness, is an undoubted fact ; but 
at the same time it cannot he denied 
that indifference, reproach, and family 
discord are more frequently the na- 
tural consequences of unequal al- 
liances. Adair never took uffto him- 
self a second wife, but after her death 
lived somewhat promiscuously, and 
was supposed to have had many suc- 
cessive favourites, by whom he was 
hunted down with more ardour than 
delicacy. He was often rallied onthe 
very moderate share of beauty en- 
joyed by some of these sultanas, but 

e often said he preferred them to 
recognised Venuses, who, paying 
greater attention to the decoration 
of their persons than the cultivation 
of their minds, were seldom agreeable 
companions. 

Not long after Adair’s death a 
thing was published purporting to be 
atrue and authentic Account of his 
amours, adventures, and life in 
general. It had a small substratum 
of truth surmounted by a pyramid of 
falsehood and invention. But it an- 
swered the purpose, and obtained 
currency at the time, as scandalous 
stories are always popular, and the 
more so when ll up with a suit- 
able degree of mystery. In the pub- 
lication to which we allude a sketch 
is given of a lady of rank and fashion, 
one of Adair’s early patronesses, 
which has perplexed the critics in 
amorous anecdote and private scur- 
rility to fix the portrait on the true 
original. She is described as an early 
and generous friend of our lucky Hi- 
bernian, well known at that time in 
the highest circles, a noted demirep 
and free-thinker on the shady side of 
nine-and-thirty, who had passed the 
prime of herlifein adopting every wild 
opinion and gratifying every inordi- 
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nate passion. At thisjuncture, being 


_ accidentally at Bath, she engaged the 


attentions of a wealthy old peer, and 
by virtue of a plump face, good 
spirits, and a flow of small talk, 
wheedled an old decayed rake of 
sixty-five into the fatal meshes of 
matrimony. Instead ofan additional 
flannel waistcoat, he took a wife to 
his bosom, on whom ke settled an 
enormous jointure, but his courage 
was superior to his constitution, and 
he soon sank under the autumnal 
effort. 

His widow submitted to fate with- 
out murmuring, and wore her weeds 
with decent composure. But as years 
advanced, qualms for the sins of her 
youth came on, her spirits and infi- 
delty forsook her, and she made a 
bold leap from Spinoza and whist to 
Whitfield and Cogniac. Adair always 
spoke of this countess with tender- 
ness and regret, calling her the best 
— he ever had, not merely from 

er generosity, whieh wassplendid, but 
from her favors and patronage being 
so admirably well-timed ; they took 
place exactly at the instant they were 
most wanted, at the moment of his 
landing from Ireland, under a cloud, 
short of cash, and almost without a 
friend. 

Having by a brilliant marriage, as 
well as by successful intrigue, at- 
tached a current value to his charac- 
ter amongst the women, many were 
said to have forestalled his addresses 
by voluntary courtship, anxious to 

rove the irresistible powers of a 
taes to whom the heart of a wife, 
widow, and heiress had alternately 
and successively surrendered. 

On the death of Mr. Ranby, the 
favourite surgeon of King George the 
Second, a man of strong passions, 
harsh voice, and inelegant manner 
the subject of this article succeede 
him in a lucrative post, and on the 
strength of personal attachment, is 
said to have prevailed on a gqod-na- 
tured king to break his word, as the 
appointment had been promised to 
David Middleton, a veteran in the 
service of his royal master’s family. 
Adair, however, secured a good thing, 
and honest David, as has been the 
fate of many a greater man, died with 
a king in his debt. 

Not long after he obtained the 
above-named post, Adair was des- 
patched on a business of life and 
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death to attend the king’s brother, 
the Duke of Gloucester, on the Conti- 
nent, and he enjoyed the credit of 
snatching him from the grave. On 
this occasion he was introduced to 
and enjoyed frequent conversations 
with the excellent Ganganelli, Cle- 
ment the Fourteenth, who, for his ex- 
treme toleration and the liberality of 
his opinions, has been sometimes 
called the Protestant Pope. 

Having visited different parts of 
Europe, in the suite of his recovered- 

atient, Mr. Adair returned to Eng- 
and to reap the revards of aug- 
mented fame and regal gratitude, 
when an ney offered of ex- 
erting his benevolence and philan- 
thropy with singular efficacy and 
success. 

His friend Mr. Hesse, of the army 
pay-office, a man of pleasing man- 
ners, general acquaintance in polite 
circles, and at one time of competent 
income, but not of a solid understand- 
ing, had unhappily been seduced by 
the dissipating madness of the times 
to town habits and to indulge in ex- 
penses inconsistent with his rank and 
fortune. Although his affairs had 
for some time been desperate, either 
his pride or folly would not suffer 
him to retrench. He regarded with 
dread the contemptuous sneer of the 
world, at least of that despicable, dis- 
sipated drove which passed for it; a 
vile, unmanly, and fatal fear which 
makes and keeps weak men fools and 
beggars half their lives. 

ine, company, gaming, and a 
pee on hollow promises, 
helped for the moment to shut out 
intruding care, and support a break- 
ing spirit. Unhappily his expecta- 
tions were disappointed, his creditors 
were urgent, and he retired, with a 
smile on his countenance but mortal 
chagrin at his heart, to one of those 
nocturnal associations for getting rid 
of time, money, and reflections, which 
have been called earthly pandemo- 
niums, where, no matter how deep 
our distress, hopeless our prospects, 
or miserable our fate, we may be cer- 
tain of meeting companions, equally 
unhappy with ourselves, alike smart- 
ing under the ill-treatment or re- 
proaches of mankind or themselves, 
ready to receive us with open arms 
and sympathy, and, in the dis- 
traction of play, the tumult of carous- 
ing, or the roar of false — 
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set at defiance God and man. Cards 
and dice here level every distinc- 
tion, and jumble together in familiar 
intercourse the prince and prize- 
fighter, the peer and horse-jockey, 
the professed gambler and the em- 
barrassed heir. 

This mney man passed the 
greater part of the night in one of 
those splendid receptacles of despe- 
rate venture, which attract by 
their bulk and external magnificence 


-the wonder and sigh of the indignant 


public. With the caution which often 
accompanies fatal intent, he exhibit- 
ed nothing peculiar in his deportment 
or appearance, but at the usual time, 
and in the usual mode, quitting the 
companions he was to see no more, he 
repaired to his own house, and in an 
agony of despair, rushed madly into 
the présence of his Creator. The sit- 
uation of a wife, at once, and by such 
a shocking catastrophe, deprived of 
husband, friend, = fortune, may be 
easily imagined. The struggle, too 
great for a delicate frame, terminated 
in temporary distraction. 

From the house of affliction she 
was conveyed by Adair to his hos- 
pitable roof at Ubsieen, where she 
experienced every help, and, as 
reason gradually returned, every con- 
solation the lenient hand of kindness 
could bestow; he was indeed the 
owe Samaritan, the futher, and the 
riend. 

Amongst other recommendable 
qualities, Adair was a man of even 
temper, totally void of prejudice or 
acrimony, whether professional or 
political. He was invariably cour- 
teous to his medical brethren, and 
though a staunch Tory, tolerant of 
those whose public opinions differed 
from his own. In both these parti- 
culars he formed a marked contrast 
to a noted contemporary, Dr. 
Addington,of Reading, father of Lord 
Sidmouth, the future Prime Minister, 
and one of the leading evidences in 
the Blandy murder case. Adair con- 
ciliated everybody. Addington lived 
in perpetual hot water. Either as 

ractitioner or politician he was ever 
inextremes. Thisdisposition involved 
him in frequent disputes with Pigot 
and Russel, two able physicians who 
were settled in his immediate neigh- 
bourhood ; but by his superior know- 
ledge of the world and interest with 
a legion of apothecaries, the Reading 
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doctor generally gained the victory. 
In one instance, it is true, a challenge 
was sent to him, which, although his 
opponent told him he preferred a fee 
to a fight, he declined to accept, and 
on another occasion, when he 
gratuitously insulted a gentleman, his 
excuse was that the other was not on 
an equality with him, as he never had 
taken a degree at Oxford or Cam- 
bridge. His general deportment was 
tolerably tranquil, unless the name of 
Pitt happened to be mentioned, when 
he went off like a sky-rocket, and 
seemed almost beside himself and 
choking with panegyric. On one 
particular occasion Addington was 
sent for to attend a patient in a dan- 
gerous illness. While he was in the 
sick man’s room the family assembled 
below in anxious expectation. After 
a long and painful pause one of them 
hurried out to inquire into the cause 
of delay. On the stairs, he found 
the physician arguing with the apothe- 
cary, an ultra Foxite,on the obnoxious 
India Bill, carried into Parliament by 
the great Whig leader when in office, 
and comparing it most disparagingly 
with the happier concoction of Pitt. 
“ Dear Doctor,” said the young man, 
labouring with fraternal affection, 
angry with the physician, but fearful 
of offending him, “Dear Doctor, no 
one in this house presumes to deny the 
transcendant merits of the heroes and 
demigods of the house of Chatham, but 
I fear my poor brother will expire be- 
fore you get through the merits of the 
bill.” Feeling he was wrong, the 
ven hurried down stairs, wrote 
is prescription, pocketed his fee, and 
was fortunate enough to cure the 
sufferer. But he went two miles out 
of his way to finish his argument, 
and confute the apothecary, which he 
sucéeeded in doing, and returned home 
glowing with triumph in the idea of 
having gained a political proselyte. 
There can be no doubt that Adair 
commenced life with a glaring breach 
of eee apa 
self the wife of another who did not 
belong to him ; but it does not appear 
that he followed up this escapade as 
asystem, or that it seriously interfered 
with his prosperity. From this brief 
record, young men, whointheir early 
days have been grossly led astray by 
impetuous passions, may learn to 
check them in time, and not to give 
way to supineness or despair; as by 
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subsequent prudence and steadiness 
difficulties may be surmounted, cha- 
racter restored, and success ultimately 
attained. Persons of moderate capa- 
city, without brilliant powers or at- 
tainments, may also be taught from 
theexample we have quoted, that pre- 
eminence and fortune, for which we 
are all struggling from the beginning 
to the end of the chapter, are within 
the reach of diligence, gentleness, ci- 
vility, and dexterity in turning the 
little incidents of life to good account. 


FREDERICK THE GREAT AND THE MILLER. 


In the seventh volume of Monsieur 
Guizot’s personal memoirs, the follow- 
ing passage occurs, with reference to 
an imputed intention of Marshal 
Bugeaud, when Governor-General of 
Algeria, originating with his enemies, 
that in consequence of a hasty cir- 
cular he had some idea of throwing 
oft his allegiance and of declaring 
himself and his province independent. 
“Marshal Bugeaud is not only an 
able general, he is also, we are sure, 
a man much more constitutional and 
less dictatorial than people wish to 
represent him. If he saw that the 
government of his country did not 
partake his views, we are persuaded 
that he would withdraw from his 
circular simple theoretical statements 
which appear applicable to his per- 
sonal objects. t France then tran- 

uillize herself ; ‘there are judges in 
Berlin, there is a government and 
chambers in Paris, and no question 
exists of founding a new kingdom or 
anew dynasty in Africa.” . . . The 
minister inserted theabove paragraph 
in the Journal des Debats, on the 
28th of August, 1845. When the 
present writer was translating the 
volume, he felt a little puzzled at the 
hrase in inverted commas, “thereate 
judges in Berlin,” not following at the 
moment the allusion. On writing to 
ask the author he received the fol- 
lowing extremely cautious reply— 
“Dear Sir, I am not surprised that 
the allusion towhich you refer should 
have occasioned you some embarrass- 
ment. The words ‘there are judges in 
Berlin’ are in reference to an anec- 
dote recorded of Frederic II. of 
Prussia, and a miller, whose mill the 
King wished to include in his park at 
Sans Souci; but the sturdy trades- 
man positively refused, although 
* offered twice its value. ‘Don’t you 


know,’ said the King, ‘that I may, 
if I please, seize your mill, and not 
pay youa farthing?’ ‘Ay,’ replied 
the miller, ‘that you might, if there 
were no judges in Berlin.’ Voltaire 
has made this anecdote the subject of 
a little piece of poetry, called ‘The 
Miller of Sans Souci.’ The phrase 
I havementioned at page 194, vol. vii., 
signifies that if the Governor-General 
committed errors in Algeria, there was 
in Parisa government and chambers 
capable of repressing them. Receive 
the assurance, &c., &c.” 

As a pendant to the above anecdote 
it has been said that the Prussian 
autocrat was so tickled by the obsti- 
nate crowing of the old cock on his 
own dunghill, that he laughed heartily 
and left him in comuatile possession, 
while he altered the whole plan of 
his intended garden. But there is 
yet a better story of this king, and 
another miller, which rests on supe- 
rior authority to the doubtful pleas- 
antry of Voltaire. 

John Arnold, a native of Branden- 
burgh Proper, exercised the trade of 
a miller on a rivulet communicating 
with the Oder, near Custrin. He was 
a born subject of the illustrious 
statesman, warrior, philosopher, and 
poet, whose name requires no 
numeral distinction to mark his in- 
dividual superiority over other so- 
vereigns of the same name. 

The mill which Arnold occupied 
was plentifully supplied with water 
at the time when he purchased his 
lease, and for six years he had 
regularly paid his rent, and supported 
his family in a creditable and com- 
fortable manner. At this period, 
1776, Count Schmettau, the miller’s 
landlord, having occasion to enlarge 
a fish-pond near his seat, and wish- 
ing to turn a larger quantity of 
water intoit, ordered a cut to be made 
from the stream a little above the 
mill, notwithstanding the earnest re- 
monstrances of his tenant, who fore- 
saw and pointed out the injury he 
should receive, and ieteenbel if the 
canal must remain, that he might be 
permitted to resign his lease. 

This reasonable request being de- 
nied, the current of water was reduced 
so low that the mill could only be 
worked during those floods which 
follow heavy rains. Arnold applied 
to a court of law for redress, but lost 
his cause ; and after great anxiety, 
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in consequence of his debts increasing, 
whilst his ability to raise money 
every hour diminished, the unfortu- 
nate man’s goods and stock at length 
were seized. 

By the advice of a friend who 
had experienced the benevolent and 
equitable principles of theirsovereign, 
the miller presented a short me- 
morial on the subject to the King, 
whose scrutinizing eye, equally 
adapted for minute precision and 
vast design, was immediately struck 
with the simplicity of the poor man’s 
narrative ; and although during a 
large portion of his reign he was 
forced into war by Austria, France, 
and Russia, his heart was on every 
occasion alive to the interests and 
happiness of his subjects. 

ederic immediately dispatched a 
private agent to Custrin, who sur- 
veyed the mill, the stream, and the 
new canal. This person was parti- 
eularly directed to inquire into Ar- 
nold’s former situation, and the ob- 
vious causes of his failure. By .the 
cautious method in which he pro- 
ceeded, the King seems to have 
guarded, as far as he was able, against 
those extremes into which the most 
amiable virtues sometimes hurry us. 
He was fully aware of the antipathy 
he had conceived early in life against 
lawyers, who, although they some- 
times prove the scourges and fire- 
brands of society, are frequently men 
of cultivated talents and liberal dis- 
positions. 

Our royal legislator, one of the few 
hereditary monarchs whose personal 
merit deserved a throne, revised with 
his own eyes the whole of the law 
poomeedion: ; but fearing, even after 

e had determined how to act, that 
prejudice and resentment might in- 
flame his passions, warp his judg- 
ment, and lead him to the very 
extremes he meant to punish in others, 
he resolved not to trust entirely to 
his own feelings, but consulted 
several eminent veterans who had 
passed in laborious study or daily 
practice through the different pro- 
vincial, municipal, and civil depart- 
ments of the state. 

Early in the mcath of December, 
1779, he sent for the chancellor, 
judges of appeal, and counsellors 
who had approved and signed the 
sentence. As they entered the royal 
closet, the King, pointing to a table 
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covered with papers, announced the 
occasion of his message by saying— 
“These are your proceedings in the 
case of the miller Arnold, which I 
have taken some pains to peruse, 
and I never met with anything more 
cruel and inhuman—to deprive a 
man of water, the only means by 
which he could work his mill, and 
then pull him to pieces, in conse- 
quence of the poverty your own 
te had brought upon him.” 

is Majesty, after the following 
animated question, paused, that the 
parties might have time to reply. 
“Ts it to legalize acts like these 
that laws have been enacted, and the 
offices you fill created ?” 

The lawyers lamented that they 
had in this cause been so unfortunate 
as to displease his Majesty, but they 
requested permission to say that, in 
every step they had taken, they 
were tied down i and had minutely 
followed the strict letter of the law— 
in a word, that they could not have 
acted otherwise without forfeiting 
their oaths and violating the statutes 
of the land. 

“T willnot hear of laws,” exclaimed 
the King, “which sanction such 
palpable injustice.” 

“Will your Majesty suffer us to 
say that we were and still are much 
concerned at the ruin of the miller; 
but it was his own act. He purchased 
the lease, perhaps without reading 
the covenants, one of which expressly 
authorized the Count to furnish his 
fish-ponds with water from any part 
of the stream in any manner, and to 
any quantity he chooses. This wasa 
hard condition, but as it is the 
duty of our office to deliver the 
law, and as we possess no authority 
for prescribing to a landowner on 
what terms he shall let his property, 
it was not in our power to act other- 
wise.” 

The King still insisted on the ab- 
surdity and inhumanity of the 
sentence, and immediately dismissed 
the chancellor from his post, ordered 
the judges and members of the court 
of Custrin to be taken into custody, 
nor would he suffer them to be 
liberated till they had paid Arnold 


‘the whole amount of the law pro- 


ceedings, and for his loss of time. 
He also severely reprimanded Count 
Schmettau, and obliged him to pay 
back to his late tenant all the rent he * 
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had received from the time of drawing 
off the water. 

There have not been wanting 
writers with more reverence for law 
than justice, who have commented 
on this conduct of the Prussian auto- 
crat as arbitrary and tyrannical. To 
us, who profess not to be juriscon- 
sults, it appears a splendid specimen 
of what our British Solomon, James 
the First, would have called a noble 
specimenof kingcraft ; but the sequel 
of the anecdote spoils it. The decree 
in favour of Arnold was reversed 
within a few months after the decease 
of the hero of Rosbach. 

Frederic the Great, as all the world 
knows, was, unhappily for himself, 
an unbeliever in revealed religion. 
We fear he was even a scoffer. That 
a man whose whole life had been a 
series of wonderful dispensations, of 
escapes from dangers and difficulties 
which almost laugh miracles to scorn, 
should have merged off. into the 
dreary idea that death was an eternal 
sleep, is one of these unaccountable 
anomalies in the construction of the 
human mind, which so completely 
baffles our conception that we leave 
the subject to the inquiring genius of 
modern philosophy and research, in 
utter despair of grappling with, ac- 
counting for, or understanding it. 
We have read defences of amiable 
atheists, blood-thirsty philanthro- 
pists, and sanguinary extirpators of 
the heavens ; and we once heard a 
voluble and ultra-latitudinarian Gaul 
sum up an argument which embraced 
and accounted for every conceivable 
aberration of taste, temper, passion, 
or depravity, by the following apolo- 
getic deduction :—“ Hnfin, wu faut 
avouer que tous les gouts sont respect- 
ables.” As Frederic exercised great 
freedom of opinion in his own'person, 
he allowed the same privilege to his 
subjects of all persuasions. Being 
also a humorist, he indulged in his 
peculiar vein, even in the most 
serious matters. The Protestant in- 
habitants of B—— on one occasion 
asked for a clergyman. The King 
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sent one whom heconsidered quite un- 
objectionable in every respect ; but 
the faithful lieges found his doctrine 
too severe, and petitioned for an ex- 
change. The King removed him, in 
compliance with their wishes, with 
this observation—" We are of opinion 
that we have given the people of 
B—— a first-rate minister, but as 
they seem to be of a different opinion, 
we shall send him elsewhere, and 
leave our loyal subjects of that 
district at full liberty to go to the 
devil their own way.” 

In the year 1764, a soldier in the 
garrison of a small town of Prussian 
Selesia, being suspected of making 
free with the ex voto, or offerings made 
by the pious Roman Catholics, to a 
celebrated image of the Virgin aly, 
reported to work miracles, was watch- 
ed, and upon search two silver hearts 
were found upon him. He was 
dragged before the magistrate, im- 
prisoned, tried, and doomed to death 
as a sacrilegious robber. In the course 
of his trial he had constantly denied 
having committed a theft, but alleged 
that the Virgin herself, in pity to his 
poverty, had ordered him to take the 
above named offerings. ‘ihe sentence, 
with the prisoner’s defence, was, as 
usual, laid before the King. His Ma- 
jesty conversed with several of the 
popish divines, asking them whether 
such a miracle was possible, according 
to the tenets of their religion. .They 
unanimously answered that the case 
was most extraordinary, but they 
could not take upon themselves to 
assert that it was absolutely impos- 
sible. Upon which the King wrote 
with his own hand the following 
words :—“ The culprit cannot be put 
to death, because he positively denies 
the charge, and the divines of his reli- 
gion declare that the miracle wrought 
in his favour is not impossible ; but 
we strictly forbid him, under pain of 
instant execution, receiving any pre- 
sent in future, from the Virgin Mary 
or oe saint whatever in any 
calendar,’ 
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STONE RELICS OF THE IRISH AND SCOTTISH GAEI. 


A WORD ON ANCIENT IMPLEMENTS. 


THE existence of instruments manu- 
factured from flints and bone is a 
peculiarly lucky ingredient in the 
system of a sect of Pagan philoso- 
phers of our times. We give.them 
the title “Pagan” out of respect, 
we might have applied a worse desig- 
nation derived from a Greek letter 
and a Greek word, but we prefer to 
believe that they worship some power 
or other, perhaps Lucretius’s goddess. 
According to them the first human 
beings, if they did not owe their ex- 
istence to chance, had no more re- 
spectable parentage than well-grown 
gorillas, and found it peculiarly hard, 
with their defective organization, to 
find means of living. It was some 
time of course before the chance dis- 
covery of fire, and a much longer 
time before the discovery of the 
metals, and the mode of converting 
iron, copper, and tin into hard and 
sharp tools. So some generations 
lived through their span, and managed 
as well as they could with flint and 
bone implements. Some of their 
luckier descendants lighted on copper 
and tin and from their amalgamation 
manufactured bronze weapons. At 
a still later period, man still advanc- 
ing in civilization by exerting his 
energies, knives, swords, hatchets, 
and hammers, of a quality superior 
to those of bronze, were obtained 
from the treatment of iron ore. So 
instead of the golden, silver, and 
iron ages of classic times, we have 
the stone, bronze, and iron eras—the 
first and second being of undefined 
lengths. Man leisurely advancing 
from the savage state of the gorilla 
to the refined nature and philosophic 
condition of the authors of the “ Ves- 
tiges of Creation” and “ Natural 
Selection.” Weshall not here repeat 
the refutation of this saddening and 
sickening theory ; it has been already 
done in the review of the Duke of 
Argyll’s book in our number for No- 
vember last. At the same periods in 
the world’s history, as was then no- 
ticed, iron, bronze, flint, and bone 
were being used by the dwellers from 
central Asia to the farthest isle in 
the British group, according as cir- 
cumstances were favourable or the 


reverse. Even dwellers in the same 
clearing or the same crannoge would 
be found in possession of implements 
of the three varieties. Weshall here 
quote only a couple of instances. 

Mr. Edward Benn of Clough, Bel- 
fast, in a communication made in 
1868 to the Historical and Archzo- 
logical Association of Ireland (for- 
merly the Kilkenny Archeological 
Association), mentioned a find of ob- 
jects in a bog in the parish of Lough- 
guile, county Antrim, among which 
were two bronze knives finely wrought 
and shaped, a bronze instrument sup- 
posed to have been used as a spit, a 
flint knife nearly of the same form 
as the bronze one, and spindle whorls 
of stone and jet. 

He also mentioned a crannoge dis- 
covered in a bog about four miles 
from Ballymena, in which were 
found fragments of crucibles used for 
melting brass or other metals, bits of 
anthracite coal, a pointed iron instru- 
ment with a socket to receive ashaft, 
two small flint knives, a stone celt or 
hatchet, and some fragments of rude 

ottery. Here is olla of people 
fiving in the same small enclosure 
using the implements of the so-called 
three grand periods of civilization. 


OGHAM CAVERNS. 


Many of the existing remains of 
the handiwork of the Pagan Gael in 
Ireland will long (it is to be feared) 
remain a sealed scroll to their Chris- 
tian descendants. There is no great 
difficulty presented by an upright 
squared stone with lines cut on each 
side of one or more angles. By 
means of a key which has been pre- 
served in the Book of Ballymote, 
many of these are resolved into 
monumental inscriptions, importing, 
say, that Fraoch son of i Maev 
was interred below. Neither does a 
subterranean chest-shaped apartment, 
if found to contain human remains, 
present any difficulty. Itis a memo- 
rial of the respect paid to the de- 
ceased of long lapsed times by their 
surviving relatives. But when we 
find a cavern of the above shape, say 
eleven feet long, five feet broad, and 
four feet high, with a square entrance 
say twenty-one inches every way, and 
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Ogham inscriptions evidently cut on 
the supporting and roofing fiags be- 
fore they were placed in situ, and 
some of them indecipherable as they 
stand, what idea can we form of the 
original purpose of the structure ? 

n the townland of Drumloghan, 
which lies eight miles from Dungar- 
van as you go towards Waterford, an 
elliptical enclosure, 136 by 120 feet, 
crowns a gentle eminence at the 
northern extremity of alow bog. It 
is supposed not to be the remuins of 
a (ios (earthen fort) as the enclosing 
trench is nowhere to be found, but a 
cealurach, a pagan, or at least a long 
disused cemetery. The owner of the 
land, Mr. William Quealy, having 
directed his men to level a remaining 
portion of the outer mound, they came 
upon a cave such as that above de- 
scribed, removed a roofing flag or two, 
and finding nothing but some clay and 
stones on the floor, took no farther 
notice, probably taking disgust at 
not finding treasure. 

Mr. William Williams of Dungar- 
van, who subsequently submitted 
a full description of the cavern 
to the Kilkenny Archeological So- 
ciety, and furnished a_bird’s-eye 
view of the roof, and sketches of 
the separate ogham inscribed stones, 
hearing of the find, was soon on the 
spot ; and to his industry and zeal we 
owe the lucid account of the cave and 
its surroundings, which appeared in 
the Society’s Semnaieas of 1868, 
pp. 35, 39. 

The dimensions have been already 
mentioned ; the end walls are built 
of undressed stones, and the side 
walls consist each of seven upright 
stones, the interstices being filled 
with smaller ones. The roof is com- 

sed of eight stones, five feet in 
ength, four of them being marked 
with Ogham inscriptions. Three sup- 
porting stones of the east and two of 
the west side (the cave lying north 
and south) are similarly marked. 

The entrance to this curious relic 
of a long past phase of society, is 
twenty-one inches square, and four 
feet long. It enters the cave at the 
north end, and at its outer extremity 
curves towards the interior of the 
large enclosure. Calling the broader 
end of each stone its base, it is 
worthy of remark that the bases of 
some of the roofing stones lie on the 
west some on the east wall. Some of 


the Ogham inscriptions are about an 
angle turned upwards, some about an 
angle turned downwards. Moreover 
two inscribed pillar stones are so close 
that the marks were with difficulty 
deciphered. They must have been 
incised before they were set up, a 
circumstance otherwise evident from 
the weather-worn appearance of most 
of them. 

Here then we find a subterranean 
apartment constructed in p times 
with monumental stones disturbed 
from their original position and pur- 
pose, probably centuries after the 
chisel had been employed on them. 
Christian architects, somewhat loose- 
fishy in disposition, do not scruple on 
occasions to insert the stones found in 
church ruins into the walls of the 
country houses of well-to-do citizens. 
But we have always entertained a 
higher idea of the reverence paid by 
the pagan Irish to everything con- 
nected with the dead, than to suppose 
that they would have disturbed the 
monumental dallans of their ances- 
tors. 

If the large enclosure had been a 
lios, this cave might have been the 
chief's treasure chamber, from which, 
when the place was deserted, the 
ym would have been withdrawn, 

f an open-air temple or place of pub- 
lic assembly of the clan, the cave 
might have been the receptacle of 
much valued and revered things— 
common property, such as images or 
other things pertaining to their 
deities, or articles used in public wor- 
ship. A slender person could readily 
glide in and out. Could it have been 
a sweating apartment? Our ances- - 
tors resorted to such as we do to the 
Turkish bath. 


OGHAM INSCRIPTIONS. 

We have already explained in 
former papers that nearly all Ogham 
inscriptions yet deciphered, merel 
contain the name of some individual, 
accompanied by the addition, “Son 
of some other individual,” the word 
“monument, or grave, or stone,” 
being expressed or understood, as 
also the word here at the end. As it 
is difficult to know whether you are 
to begin to read downwards or up- 
wards, from left to right, or from 
right to left, the word Macui, the 
ancient form of Mhic, genitive case 
of Mac (son), always following the 
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principal name is a sure index to the 
Seoaen in which the inscription is 
cu . 

There are in the south and south- 


west of Ireland sundry Killeens, i.e. f, 


enclosures reserved for the interment 
of unbaptized infants or suicides. 
These generally adjoin consecrated 
cemeteries; some are on the sites of 
cealuraghs or pagan cemeteries. 
These Cealuraghs could not fail of 
possessing inscribed monumental 
stones, and the builders of the early 
Christian churches, holding them in 
no reverence, freely used them in 
their work for door sills and window 
lintels. Such was the case in raising 
the ancient church of Seskinan, in 
the barony of Decies without Drum 
in Waterford. The ruin was visited 
- by the late Mr. Dunoyer, who made 
his report.to the Royal Irish Aca- 
demy, and later by Mr. Brash, whose 
illustrated description is embodied in 
the Transactions of the Kilkenny 
Archeological Society for 1868. He 
found five Ogham inscriptions cut on 
angles of stones, which were used as 
lintels for the windows. One of these 
imported, when in its original site, 
that Ciar son of Muc (Crr Mag- 
Imuc) lay below. On another the 
letters sar tigurn are incised. 
These may mean the “ Great Lord,” 
or perhaps the letters spell a proper 
name, the rest of the sentence being 
cut on an angle now concealed. 

The Ogham characters were not 
much more pleasant for reading pur- 
poses than the Roman numerals for 
calculation. The pagan Irish scarcely 
used them for ordinary written com- 

- munication with each other, or the 
filling of tablets or parchments, no 


more than the later Romans those ~ 


capitals of debased form, which have 
been so carefully peor by the 
Trish seribes after they had been laid 
aside by the early English, the 
Welsh, and other newly Christianized 
peoples. It may be a matter of con- 
venience to some possessors of this 
Magazine to know the forms and the 
values of these ogham, hieroglyphics, 
and for their behoof an explanation 
is furnished. 

A horizontal line being drawn, lét 
the student drop from some point of 
it, near its left extremity, a single 
vertical line, say half an inch long. 
At some distance, always proceeding 
to the right, drop two vertical lines 
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close to each other. Then agroup of 
three, then of four, and then of five, 
and write under these five groups, 
beginning at the left, the letters 6, J, 
, 8, ”. Then set five similar groups 
abdve the line, and mark ‘aonk d, t, 
c,q, or cu. The next five groups are to 
cross the line extending obliquely, sa 
half an inch above and half an inc 
below, and to be marked (always begin- 
ning at the left) m, g, ng, st, r. The 
vowels a, 0, u, ¢, 1, are represented by 
five similar groups of shorter up- 
right strokes crossing the line, or by 
strong dots. 

EA is represented by a St. An- 
drew’s cross, ot by an oval, wi by the 
figure 6 or a semicircle depending 
from the line, ia by a double St. An- 
drew’s cross under the line, ae by a 
chequer above the line formed by 
four vertical and four horizontal lines. 

It is an uncertain matter when de- 
ciphering the engraving on a stone 
which has been disturbed, at what 
end we should begin. But when one 
is found in its original position, the 
direction is from the bottom upwards, 
the face of the stone opposite the 
reader’s left hand being considered as 
above the line. The lowest portion 
of the stone is generally unmarked. 
The great body of the legends contain 
oply the name of some dead chief 
and that of his father. But a stone 
may be seen in the chancel of the 
church adjoining the Oratory of St. 
Declan at Ardmore in Waterford, 
with three of its edges incised, the 
united inscription being thus ren- 
dered by Mr. Brash 
“Lugud died, and (he was) the son of 

Caquo, the son of Cafu, the son of Of. 

(my) Grief he was wounded in water,’’ 

There being a large number of in- 
cised stones along our southern and 
south-western coasts, the authority 
above quoted supposes the Ogham 
ene to have been first introduced 
into the country by seafaring in- 
truders from the south. 

The great antiquity of the Ogham 
alphabet is testified by the use made 
of the stones in our ancient caves, 
where they are set by the builders 
without any care being taken to pre- 
sent the inscribed edges to the inspec- 
tion of the visitors. In many cases 
the engraved angles of the stones are 
so situated that the inscriptions can- 
not be read. Christian carvers of 
monuments finding an Ogham stone 
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at hand cut the cross or some pious 
emblem on the broad end and put it 
at the head of a grave, thus mislead- 
ing later archeologists as to the 
period of the original carving. But 
“where the stones have been preserved 
in the ancient caverns not a vestige 
of a Christian emblem can be de- 
tected about them. 


A NEGLECTED ROUND TOWER. 


Mr. Brash of Cork, architect, find- 
ing the round tower and church of 
Dysert in Limerick unmentioned in 
— communicated in 1868 to the 

istorical and Archeological Asso- 
ciation of Ireland the results of his 
inspection and measurement of the 
old structure. 

The condition in which the under 
pean of the structure lay on its 

ing cleared out in 1849, will not 
settle the question as to the original 
destination of these puzzling struc- 
tures. The building inside up to the 
doorway, say fifteen feet, was all full 
of one substance or other. For three 
feet below the surface, the stratum 
consisted of decayed vegetables, rub- 
bish, and birds. Underneath were 
clay and stones, and portions of a 
skeleton were discovered. At six 
feet from the bottom was found a 
good clay floor about a foot thick, 
and marked by white seams, cracked 
in several places, and appearing as if 
it had been exposed to the action of 
fire sometime or other. Another 
similar floor lay about two feet from 
the bottom, the interval being occu- 
pied by red clay. Below this floor 
were found some human bones and 
a clinker ; a quantity of cherry stones 
lay on the rocky foundation. 

The concave or inner surface of the 
wall inclined inwardly more. than 
the outer surface from the level of 
the first floor upward. The second 
floor rested on a horizontal ledge of 
the inner wall five inches in breadth ; 
and thus from each floor the inner 
portion of the wall projected inwardly 
affording a ledge about five inches 
broad for the next higher floor to rest 
on. The single window of each apart- 
ment is raised only six inches above 
the floor. Why that apparently in- 
convenient arrangement should have 
been made is not easy to determine. 
In windy or snowy weather the legs 
and feet of temporary occupants must 
have been most uncomfortable. 
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Like many of our ancient a 
the building of this tower is ascribe 

to supernatural agency by the near 
dwellers in the neighbourhood. “It 
is a Fas aon oidche (we quote Mr. 
Brash), i.e, the work of one night. 
The builder, a witch, was disturbed 
at hre work by a,traveller passing 
that way at early morning. “ Only 
for that there’s no knowing how 
high she would have built, and sure 
there it is unfinished to this day.’” 
Mr. Brash mentions the fact of most 
of the round towers of Ireland as well 
as the one at Abernethy in Scotland 
being raised, according to popular 
tradition, by the “Good People.” 
The Wexford peasantry say that the 
old cathedral of Ferns was raised to 
the eaves by St. Mogue in one night, 
and left unfinished, because a red- 
haired woman at break of day cast 
disparaging remarks on the small 

uantity of work done during the 
cn hours. 

In the “Asiatic Researches” quoted 
by Mr. Brash a similar story is told 
concerning the caves of Ellora. 

“Biskurina was the artist, who 
fabricated the whole of these won- 
derful works in a night of six months. 
But the cock crowing before they 
ree finished, they remained imper- 

ect.” 

The diffusion of the legend among 
the Gaelic Christians of the far west 
and the Pagan Hindoos of the far 
eastisremarkable. Could the speedy 
raising of the Tower of Babel, and its 
interruption have originated the fic- 
tions applied to so many and such 
widely separated structures ? 

The credit universally given among 
the peasantry to the raising of the 
towers by the “Good People” adds 
some strength to the theory of their 
construction by the Danaans; as 
that wise and skilful race passed into 
the siyhe (fairy) state after their 
overthrow by the sons of Golamh. 

With reference to the skill of the 
rare old builders Mr. Brash re- 
marks :— 

“The erectors of our pillar towers 
were no mean builders. The exami- 
nation of a number of them with that 
practical and professional scrutiny, 
which only experience can give, has 
filled me on many occasions with 
admiration of their constructive skill 
and knowledge, and I have been led 
to ask—From whence did they derive 
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their principles? Could they have 
brought them from a country where 
tower-building had been understood 
and practised for ages, or were they 
the slow growth of experiment and 
experience} These are questions 


which I fear can never be satisfac- 
torily answered. Nevertheless they 
are in either case suggestive of much 
speculation.” 


CLOGHAUNS. 

Rev. William Kilbride communi- 
cated to the Society in 1868 some very 
curious circumstances relative to a 
portion of the eastern coast of Aran- 
more in the Bay of Galway. The 
north-east part of the isle pleasantly 

resents the profile of a human fore- 
head and nose, but there is no beauty 
in the indented and jagged outline of 
what exists between the tip of the 
said nose and the point of the pro- 
jecting chin. At some past period in 
the world’s history, this portion of 
the island presented a bare surface 
of limestone rock, and cloghauns 
(stone buildings beehive-shaped) were 
erected on it. Later these clogh- 
auns and a “Gramne’s Bed” and 
several stone fences were covered 
with a sheet of sand from ten to 
fifteen feet in depth—-and finally this 
sheet has been nearly all blown into 
the sea within thirty years of the 
present day, leaving cloghauns, Grain- 
ne’s Bed, and stone fences once more 
visible. 

Within the outline of the peaked 
chin and the neck still considering all 
in profile, are found the little village 
of Iararna (extremity of Arran) and 
the remains already noticed. The 
principal cloghaun is nearly a square 
at the base of the walls. These are 
four feet high, and on them rests the 
beehive roof formed of flags over- 
lapping each other, and clused at top 
by one heavy one. There is neither 
chimney nor window. The door is 
only one foot seven inches in breadth, 
and from it a passage three and a half 
feet wide leads outwards, enclosed by 
walls of the same height, which walls 
are strengthened by large stones piled 
on their outside. Attheend of the pas- 
sage, six steps lead up to the.sand 
level, and stones piled there afford a 
shelter to this passage. This clogh- 
aun stands in the narrow part of the 
periphery of an oval boundary of 
stones, seventy-two feet in the longer 
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axis, and within the farthest portion 
of this oval lie the ruins of another. 

A few generations since (according 
to the traditions of Iararna), and 
before the great field of -sand was 
swept away, a French or Spanish ship 
was wrecked in the adjacent cove of 
Cala na Luinge(cove or harbour of the 
ship), and the bodies of the crew 
washed ashore. The natives had and 
have an objection to burying strangers 
in their own consecrated grounds. 
However, they dug graves for the 
corpses in the sand, and the spot 
selected at random lay directly over 
the second cloghaun. In digging 
down they disturbed walls and roof, 
and when the covering of sand was 
finally blown away, tombstones and 
the stones of the building were found 
mixed pell mell. 

Life within these cloghauns must 
continue a dark study to us, who are 
accustomed to apartments of larger 
dimensions than eight feet two inches, 
by eight feet eight, and eight feet 
high, and who can let theair and light 
in by doors and windows. Probably 
they resorted tothese dungeons during 
the severe days and nights of winter 
only. There being no mortar used in 
walls or roof, some horizontal inter- 
stices in the latter between the rows 
of slabs admitted a modicum of air. 

We are afraid to speculate on how 
and where they cooked their food, or 
on their lighting and warming their 
mansion. In summer they enjoyed a 
better order of things. 

The limestone surface carefully 
intersected by stone fences and now 
quite bare, must have been covered 
with soil of some kind before the sand 
inundation. Portions found at the 
bases of the stone fence are identical 
with muirbheach, a mixture of sand 
and clay, which when aided by veget- 
able or animal manure, is very pro- 
ductive. 

We must conclude our dry narrative 
with a legend connected with the 
first Christian colony of Arran, and 
especially with Port Daibche near 
these cloghauns. Dubhach is a sand 

lain, dabhachavator tub. The little 

arbour probably got its name from 
the sand, but we prefer the barrel for 
the legend’s use. Rev. William 
Kilbride tells the story one way, 
like other story-tellers we prefer a 
version learned wane eae since. 

King Aingus of Munster enjoyed 
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the sovereignty of Arran, which a 
n chief named Corban, a churl, 
if there ever was one, held under him. 
Enda, brother of the king, was an 
earnest religious, an abbot at the 
head of a tolerably large community. 
But to set them at work to build and 
lough and sow in the fertile plains of 
unster was too luxurious an exist- 
ence for this mortified man of God ; 
so he asked of Aingus as a favour, 
to grant him the most barren and 
desolate spot in his dominions for a 
kitchen-garden and farm for himself 
and his monks. “Go,” said the king, 
“and take possession of Arranmore. 
I will give Corban in exchange a 
territory much more advantageous to 
himself.” So the exchange was made, 
and Corban, having conveyed his 
goods and chattels, sacks and barrels 
of meal and corn, dead and live stock 
to the nearest part of the continent, 
met there St. Enda and his brothers, 
a mortified-looking and coarsely-clad 
community, placing their few neces- 
saries including agricultural imple- 
ments on wretched-looking barques 
and rafts for transit to Arran. Purse- 
pee and badly nurtured Corban 
ad the illnature to make remarks 
on the scanty provisions of the new 
colony, and to say, “ Really I feel for 
our poverty so much that if you had 
ats capable of conveying some of 
these sacks and barrels of food across, 
I think I would not grudge them.” 
“ Never hesitate,” said Enda, “about 
the want of conveyance ; make the 
offer with good will.” “Ido,” said 
he. The words had scarcely - been 
said when sacks, tubs, and barrels, as 
if provided with wings, started from 
the ground, soared over the monks as 
they uncomfortably sat in boat or on 
raft, and sped across the bay straight 
for what we have called the chin of 
Arran. Corban had will strong 
enough to fall on Enda and his 
people, but fear of their invisible pro- 
tector stayed his hand. The pro- 
visions came to a rest on the sand 
above Port Daibche, and gave the bay 
the name it still bears. 

It gives us sincere pleasure to see 
such a goodly array of names in the 
subscription list of the Archeological 
and Historical Association of Ireland. 
It is * ne sum which = suffice 
to pay for the engraving and printin 
of the many cnaalentie a an 
executed works of art, which illustrate 


their Journal. As well as their means 
permit they preserve the ancient 
monuments, the enduring relics and 
witnesses of ancient life in the 
country. 


THE PRIMITIVE DWELLINGS FOUND IN 
THE OUTER HEBRIDES. 


A worthy -~ tothe Archzological 
Society of Ireland is found in the 
Society of Antiquaries of Scotland. 
In Vol. VII. of their proceedings, 
1866-7, is given much information 
concerning the over and underground 
dwellings of the Hebrides, furnished 
by Captain F. W. L. Thomas, R.N., 
Corresponding Member of the Society. 

The above-ground cottages of the 
po in the outer chain of the 

ebrides generally include living and 
bed-rooms in one for the human in- 
habitants, a byre, anda barn. The 
walls are from five to seven feet 
thick ; indeed they consist of an out- 
ward and inward wall, the interval 
being filled with rubbish. The roof 
rests on the inner walls, so that the 
inhabitants when disposed may 
take a promenade on the wall-plate 
outside. 

The elders probably never avail 
themselves of the privilege, but it is 
a wonder if the little boys and girls 
do not. “Any person,” as Captain 
Thomas observes, “can build the 
walls. The interior is filled with the 
readiest materials—earth, turf, or 
stones. The couples may be undressed 
arms of trees, bound together with 
straw or heather ropes. Other 
branches or sticks are laid longitudin- 
ally on these ; turfs, and then straw 
are loosely piled thereon, and kept 
down by straw ropes, to which stones 
are tied ; a straw mat or a cow’s skin 
for a door, and the house is finished 
without a single piece of metal or 
tool being employed in its construc- 
tion, even a stone axe could be dis- 

nsed with. The only skilful 
abourer has been the twister of the 
straw or heather ropes, and as I took 
my degree in this art on the banks 
of Langavatn (Lochs), it may be not 
uncharitably en not to amount 
to a great stretch of ingenuity. 

Compared to this rude mode of 
workmanship, the thatching of an 
Trish cabin is an artistic operation. 
The framework of couples, boughs, 
and scraws (thin sods) being laid on, 
the thatcher skilfully applies his 
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layers of straw, thick ends pointing 
inwards, sewing with a straw ro 
every third layer or so. His needle 
is a pointed stick sharpened at one 
end, and provided with an eye. 
Threading this eye with his rope’s 
end, he thrusts the large bodkin 
through thatch, scraw, and boughs. 
An assistant within the house, 
mounted on a ladder, draws out the 
rope’s end, and when the master 
again thrusts in the needle at the re- 
uisite horizontal distance, he inserts 
the rope in the eye, the engine is 
pulled out, and the thick thread 
tightly drawn. Thus arow of stitch- 
ing is effected, and the thatch for so 
farsecured. Sometimes twigs (scollops) 
bent in middle, sharpened at ends, 
and thrust in through the composi- 
tion, serve the same purpose, but 
commend us to the bodkin and the 
rough thread. We have enjoyed 
happier hours as amateur thatch- 
er’s assistant than in reading Mr. 
Buckle’s Essay on Civilization. 

We should have observed that the 
walls are rounded at the angles. Cap- 
tain Thomas speaks of the broad ter- 
race at the wall tops as an important 
archaic feature, and says of it, “ Al- 
though it may be explained by want 
of skill in the builder, I am inclined 
to suppose that it originated when the 
climate was much colder than at pre- 
sent, and has continued in use ever 
since. Externally there is no smoke 
hole nor window ; but the purpose of 
both is served by two holes about a 
foot square in and at the bottom of 
the thatch.” This prevails in the 
west of Lewis. The position of these 
vent-holes has been determined by 
the desire of keeping a canopy of 
smoke over head to add warmth to 
the dwelling. 

The model Hebridean cottage has a 
fosgalan or porch, say twelve feet by 
six, in which the quern on a fixed 
board is a feature ; another is the 
horse, who nearly fills the place, and 
disturbs the minds of strangers, who 
wish to erfter, but is not noticed by 
the in-dwellers. Between the byre 
and the sitting-room a row of stones, 
say eight inches in height, separates 
the human from the bovine inhabi- 
tants. One consequential crofter 
raised this fence so high that the poor 
cow could not get a glimpse of the fire 
except by standing on her hind legs. 
He brought much obloquy on his head 
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in consequence, The good-natured, 
simple people are really anxious that 
the useful animal should enjoy the 
comfort of the light from the fire. The 
mutual attachment of remote families 
and their domestic animals is very 
strong. 

At a period not very far removed 
from the present time, beds were fa- 
shioned in the thickness of the wall. 
Through a hole made in the inner 
wall, about two feet above the floor, 
the intended sleeper got into his 
alcove, which afforded perhaps a foot 
of air between his nose and the ceil- 
ing ; the part where his feet reposed 
afforded only some inches, but then 
these appendages are not incumbered 
with respiratory organs. Some mo- 
thers discovered that dormitories on 
this plan were not calculated to im- 
part health to their children, and the 
fixtures fell intodisuse. A compromise 
was made in some cottages. The 
superior half of the man reposed at 
right angles outside the wall, and the 
legs and thighs lay within its shelter. 
The grown up boys sleep in the barn. 

The clochauns, called bo’hs in the 
Hebrides, require no particular de- 
scription, as they resemble such as 
exist in the south-west and west of © 
Ireland. They are more convenient 
in general than the one in Arran as an 
orifice is left at the top for the escape 
of the smoke. Sometimes two bo’hs 
will be seen side by side, overgrown 
with verdant turf, the second being 
the dairy or bed-room, and the com- 
munication being of the narrowest 
propertions capable of admitting an 
ordinary grown person. The passage 
between two adjoining cloghauns is 
generally covered with flags laid hori- 
zontally. One variety of this style of 
dwelling between Stornoway and 
Carloway, called Bo’h Stacscal, con- 
sists of a central bee-hive chamber, 
and three quadrangular off shoots. 
The fosgalan or porch has a door on 
each side, which arrangement screened 
the inhabitants from the wind as they 
could always stop the troublesome 
entrance with a faggot. 

In a circular Picts’ house near 
Meal na Uamh (the Mound of the 
Cave) in South Uist, a circular build- 
ing was provided with a ring of pil- 
lars say one and a half feet distant 
from the wall, their object being to 
abridge the compass of the stone dome 
placed overhead. This building 
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now in ruins was provided with a 
subterranean , widening into 
off sets, and enlarging in breadth and 
height towards the extremity. These 
hypogea are supposed to have been 
used as treasure-chambers or gran- 
aries. Their entrances are generally 
small ; a full-grown man cannot get 
in at some. Commonly at the right- 
hand side a little beyond the entrance, 
is found a recess as if intended for 
the sentry-box of a guardian. Little 
defence however could be made by a 
party ensconced within these narrow 
and low passages. An enemy had 
only to light a faggot at the entrance 
to inflict death on the whole party. 
In the south part of St. Kilda 
stands a emaaials building of this 
class. It is called Zigh (correctly 
Teach) na Banagaisceach, “The house 
of the Woman-hero,” and consists of 
astone-roofed apartment, presenting a 
quadrangular oval in its ground ee 
and having three offsets resembling 
badly-shaped feet, hollowed out of 
(rather left hollow in) the amazingly 
thick wall. The floor is nine feet by 
eleven, andthe height of the building 
is eight feet. Ona stone inside near 
the low door, the fighting woman 
used to lay her helmet ; her sword 
rested on two stones at the farther 
end of the apartment. The roof of this 
building is not so regular as those of 
other clochauns. The walls approach 
each other above, and are there cover- 


ed by large flags. There is a smoke 
opening at top. 
In the high precipitous islet of 


Borera near St. Kilda is a wonderful 
clochaun, according to the reports of 
some intelligent ladies of that remote 
isle. It is called Teach an Stallair, 
the latter word being the name of a 
holy man who built it. The top was 
merely level with the ground. Stone 
benches ran round the room, project- 
ing flags up in the wall supported 
clothes, like pegs. d-rooms were 
hollowed out of the thickness of the 
wall, and a passage went round afford- 
ing communication from one dormi- 
tory to another. This reminds us of 
a ‘Pictish castle, the amazing thick 
walls of which encompassed a large 
central room. After entering = 
went up an inclined way, passing bed 
recesses as you went along, and having 
glimpses of the great central apart- 
ment through slits as you leisurely 
ascended on your circular path. Such 
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a building is described in “ Ivanhoe.” 
These Pictish castles resemble the 
Nuraiche, buildings peculiar to Sar- 
dinia. The lower apartment resembles 
the interior of a large bee-hive, and the 
upper one is of the same form, being 
accessible by a circular inclined way 
paaing round in the thickness of the 


wall. 
In St. Kilda are to be found very 
ae structures called cleits (pent 

ouses), one end being left entirely 
open, and the stones forming roof and 
wall, leaving numerous intervening 
gaps. These are used for curing flesh 
and fish hung within. The first 
change is a rather disagreeable one to 
the nose, but a drying and curing: 
period succeeds, and the preserved 
viands are found superior to others 
cured by salt. 

The long and narrow hypogea with 
their little alcoves and diminutive 
bee-hive apartments, were not cleared 
by tunnelling. The operators du 
down, added the stone walls and roof- 
ing, and afterwards threw the ex- 
tracted rubbish in over the roofs. 
Treasure caves of the kind were not 
unknown in Ireland. The Danes kept 
one eye on them, while the other was 
watching for booty above ground. In 
the “Wars of the Gael, and the 
Strangers,” edited by the late Dr. 
Todd, mention is made (A.D. 861) 
of the plunder of the subterranean 
buildings of Meath by the Northmen 
and how two years after they ravaged 
from Leinster to Kerry, and from 
Limerick to Cork, and left not a wamh 
So thalaimh (cavern under ground) 
which they did not search. The Irish 
Annals record that their explorings 
were chiefly among sepulchral tumuli; 
but Captain Thomas suspects that the 
mere hypogea (hypo under, Ge earth) 
did not escape their scrutiny. Gerald 
Barry relates that in 1177 Miles de 
aa made a raid into Connaught, 
and made free with every valuable 
not hidden in the underground stores. 
It is nearly beyond a doubt that the 
clochauns or bo’hs were ‘once used as 
habitations. Smokes-issues have been 
discovered in some ; in others partly 
ruinous, it is supposed that they ex- 
isted, though now not to be found, 
In one a flag with a hole in the centre 
was the key-stone of the roof. As to 
the narrow straggling burrows, not- 
withstanding that relics of food and 
traces of fire have been discovered in 
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some of them, these may be accounted 
for by breaches acccidentally made in 
the roofs, and some temporary occu- 
pation by shepherds or hunters or 
outlaws. Several of them have been 
fiund in connexion with the cloch- 
auns. 

Captain Thomas’s valuable paper, 
the result of ability and laborious 
research, is illustrated by a profusion 
of views and ground-plans engraved 
on ten plates quarto size. 

There is every probability that a 
Turanian people served for pioneers 
to the Celts in their westward pro- 
gress, and that we owe these primitive 
stone buildings above and below 
‘ground to them. The stout though 
comparatively weak Firbolgs, who 
were pushed to the western coast of 
Treland and the isles by the Danaans, 
and who raised the Cyclopean for- 
tress of Dun Engus in Arran, may 
have been of their lineage. It is a 
supposition not to ourliking, In the 
Bardic histories such as they were 
the ambassadors sent from both par- 
ties are represented as holding a 
conference before the decisive fight 
of the Southern Moytura. We would 
not have the slightest objection to 
find recognised as relatives the brave 
people who so stoutly and skilfully 
contended for their lands and lives 
with the wise and valiant Danaans. 
Besides, all the ancient authorities 
agree that they were descended from 
the Nemidians, the common ances- 
tors of themselves and their foemen. 
We beseech our fellow-labourers in 
the Highlands not to impute to us a 
desire to claim general belief in vari- 
ous misty traditions, which we 
merely present as interesting in- 
stances of traditionary romance. 
Living Irish historians and arche- 
ologists put no more confidence in 
several of our antique fictions than 
the Emperor of China himself. They 
merely treat bits of romantic-eld as 
any grave Roman historian did the 
tradition of the respectable she-wolf 
and her foster-sons. Some possessed 
truth and signification in their origi- 
nal form ; but these have been lost in 
their transmission. 


THE STONE OF DESTINY OF THE DALRIADS. 

It is in vain in these late times on 
which we have fallen, tosearch for the 
origin of our national legends or ascer- 
tain what modicum of truth they con- 
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tained. We are in a condition, how- 
ever, to come at the circumstances 
which gave rise to the generall 
accredited tradition of the Lia Fat, 
that rugged stone which lies in the 
bottom of St. Edward's Chair in 
Westminster Abbey. 

When Edward I. wished to invest 
his a. of Scotland with 
a decent cloak, he represented that 
the Kings of England were the heirs 
in a right line of Locrinus, eldest 
son of Brutus, grandson of Eneas, 
while the Scotch Kings could trace 
their line only to Albanactus, the 

ounger brother of this Prince Locrine. 

he Seotch government selected in 
this strait the learned and imagina- 
tive Baldred Bisset to present their 
counter claims at the Court of Rome, 
They intrusted to him a paper enti- 
tled “Instructiones,” which he con- 
verted, after taking some trifling 
liberties with it, into “ Processus” 
(plural number). A passage in his 
statement, including an omission and 
an interpolation, ran thus :— 

** For a (or the) daughter of Pha- 
roah King of Egypt, with an armed 
band and a large fleet of ships, sailed 
to Hibernia. Afterwards adding (to 
her force) some Hibernians, she sailed 
to Scotia, carrying with her the 
royal chair, which that King of 
Anglia has removed by violence into 
Anglia with other insignia of the 
kingdom (crown) of Scotia. She con- 
quered and expelled the Picts, and 
obtained the kingdom, and from that 
same Scota, Scotia and the Scoti are 
named ; whence the line— 

‘**From the woman Scota all Scotia is 

called.’ ” 

What use could Edward's coun- 
cillors make of the shabby pedigree 
of Locrine in face of that Ba 
carried up to the terrible Egyptian 
king, who must have preceded Eneas, 
the great grandfather of Locrine, 250 

ears at least, the respective dates be- 
ing1500 and 1250 a.c. Edward’s au- 
thority in this pleading was Geoffrey 
of Monmouth’s History, the origin of 
which, as mentioned in more than 
one of our previous articles in this 
Magazine, was the Brut y Brenhined, 
said to have been brought from Brit- 
tany to Oxford circa 1227. Baldred 
Bisset misused the Bardic chronicles 
of Ireland for his statement. 

Such a cause in our days might be 
deemed a fitting one to exercise the 
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wits of “Baron Nicholson,” but in 
the uncritical era in which it was 
pleaded, it was handled with the 
utmost seriousness. Two hundred and 
fifty years later, Bluff King Hal 
grounded his right to be called King 
of Ireland on his having the blood of 
that king of straw, Gurguntius, in 
his veins. “To which,’ says Cox 
(we quote Dr. Samuel Ferguson), 
“might be added that Bayon, from 
whence the Irish pretend to come, 
was part of the king’s dominion, so 
that either way his Majesty was their 
natural prince and sovereign.” But 
to return to the cause célébre. 

The zealous Scottish advocate did 
not stick at trifles to make good his 
cause. He asserted that of the lon 
line of Scottish kings thirty-six ha 
been good Catholics before Christi- 
anity was introduced into England. 
If the Pope had critically examined 
this statement he would find Christian 
kings on the Scottish throne about 
the commencement of our era. We 
are not informed what impression the 
assertion made on him. The Scoto- 
chronicon of Fordun,* which appear- 
ed about A.D. 1386, introduced some 
order among these early Christian 
sovereigns and their doings. Before 
him tliese respectable potentates en- 
joyed existence during an elastic 
pois, commencing at 700 A.c., but 

e prudently limited it to 300 A.c, 


ous a misty personage, Fergus 
ac-Ferchart, as the first who bore 
the crown. From him to Fergus Mac 
Eire, a genuine ruler, who led his 
bands from Dalriada, N. Antrim, to 
Argyle in 503, he appointed forty 


kings. (Their highly imaginative 
poet may be seen in Holyrood 

alace.) He is not accused of hav- 
ing wilfully perverted whatever au- 
thorities he had access to, but is 
supposed to have been deceived by 
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invented narratives and genealogies 
called into existence by the desire of 
throwing discredit on the claims of 
the English crown. 

Fordun’s narrative was put in bet- 
tershape and supplemented by Hector 
Boece or Boyse about a century and 
a half later. Of him and his work 
Dr. Samuel Ferguson says (Dus- 
LIN UnIvERsITY Macazing, June, 
1837) :— ; 

“Boecet clothed the skeleton which 
Fordun had tacked together with 
flesh and muscle, gave it an air and 
countenance, and fitted it for humane 
society. Princes who for the most 
part owed their existence to the cre- 
dulity of Pope Boniface, and their 
names to the ingenuity of John For- 
dun, now stepped forth from a 
barbarous obscurity, invested with 
characters and manners, and indi- 
vidualized by virtves and vices. The 
authorities relied on for this important 
addition to the meagre details of 
Fordun, were certain manuscripts of 
supposed writers called Veremundus, 
Cornelius Historicus,andJ ohn Camp- 
bel, said to have been discovered in 
the ancient royal chartulary of Iona. 
The investigation of the claims of 
these alleged authorities by Innes in 
his critical essay, is one of the most 
ingenious pieces of British criticism, 
and is quite conclusive as to the fact 
that they were forgeries. We say 
‘were,’ for after their employment b 
Boece they disappeared from Britis 
history. . . . They had been conveyed 
so cunningly to the place where they 
were found, and where they were 
supposed to have been so long pre- 
served, that both the noblemen who 
sent them, and Boece who made use 
of them as genuine records, were 
equally imposed upon. 

“The elegant Latinity of Buchanan 
(1570) may be considered as investing 


* Little is personally known of this early Scottish chronicler, save that he was a 


secular priest and a supposed canon of the Cathedral Church of Aberdeen. 


occurred circa 1385. 


His death 


He completed only five books of his Chronicle, which came down 


to the death of David I. in 1153. Walter Bower, abbot at Inch Colm in the Firth of 
Forth, made use of unpublished collections of Fordun to complete eleven more books, 
bringing the history down to the murder of King James I. in 1437. These were pub- 
lished in 1441. 

+ This ingenious writer was born of a respectable family in Dundee, 1465. He com- 
pleted his education in the University of Paris, and in 1497 was appointed a professor of 
philosophy. Bishop Elphinstone having founded the University of Aberdeen early in 
next century, appointed Boece to preside over it. In 1522 he published his Lives of the 
Bishops of Mortlach and Aberdeen (reprinted by the Bannatyne Club in 1825), and in 
1527 his history of Scotland. His death occurred in 1529. He left behind him the 
character of an estimable and learned man. 
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the creatures of Bisset’s imagination 
with their final attributes. Two-and- 
forty generations of kings (absolute 
non-existences and cousins of Gara- 
antua) now stood forth in classic 
bits and imposing array, distinct 
with proper characteristics, pregnant 
with historical examples, their ex- 
ploits vividly commemorated, their 
misfortunes touchingly set forth, 
their orations most faithfully record- 
ed, their reality undisputed, and 
thought to be indisputable. . . . 
Up to this period it was not ques- 
tioned that theScottish people almost 
to a man were the descendants of an 
Irish Colony, and so necessary was 
this hypothesis to the whole scheme 
and fabric of their high antiquity, 
that a particular account of the ex- 
termination of the whole Pictish 
F peo le by these Irish Colonists, 
ormed one of the most prominent 
features in the whole forgery.” 

Times are changed, instead of the 
Irish Scots extinguishing the whole 
of the Pictish dwellers North and 
East, modern Caledonian scholars 
scarcely allow them one poor county 
in the west, for a dwelling place. 
aeewaing to our stony subject, we 
furnish the succeeding information 
from the book* quoted below, which 
affords every interesting circumstance 
connected with the subject. 

Baldred Bisset’s account is not the 
one guns received. It is proba- 
ble there were traditions extant 
in his day, which he intensified for 
his purpose, t.c.,to make a strong case 
for the Pope's consideration. here 
are varieties in the different forms of 
the legend, but the following quoted 
from Pennant by Mr. Skene has been 
received in Scotland from early times, 
and in Ireland since the publication 
of Keating’s History, early in the 
17th century. We shall explain in 
its place the reason of its late adop- 
tion here. 

“In the Church of the Abbey of 
Scone was preserved the famous 
ehair whose bottom was the fatal 
stone, the Palladium of the Scottish 
Monarchy. The stone which had 
first served Jacob for his pillow, was 
afterwards transported into Spain, 
where it was used as a seat of Justice 
by Gethalus, contemporary with 
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Moses. It afterwards found its way 
to Dunstaffnage in Argylishire, and 
continued there as the Coronation 
Chair till the reign of Kenneth II., 
who to secure his empire, removed it 
to Scone. There it remained, and in 
it every Scottish monarch was inau- 

urated till the year 1296, when 
Edward L, to the mortification of 
North Britain, translated it to West- 
minster Abbey, and with it, according 
to ancient prophecy, the empire of 
Scotland.” 

Pennant was either ignorant or 
negligent of the authentic form of the 
Legend. Gaeidhil never came to 
Spain. He was contemporary with 

oses, was cured by his (Moses’) rod 
of a serpent-bite in the neck, and 
was moreover husband of Scota 
Pharoah’s daughter. If the Legend 
in its correct form had any authority, 
the Irish and Highlanders derive 
their name of Gael from him, and of 
Scots from his wife. It was con- 
siderably after Gaedhil’s death that 
his posterity made lodgments in 
Spain, whence their descendants 
passed into Erin. 

The Caledonians in their custody 
of the tradition, made anothermistake 
in naming Simon Breac as the hero 
who brought the article from Spain. 
Simon Breac was a Nemidian chief 
who on thedefeat of his people bythe 
Formorach, the African (gu. Scan- 
dinavian) Pirates, conducted a band 
of them to Greece, whence their de- 
scendants returned after a lapse of 
time to Ireland, being now called 
Firbolgs. They were in possession of 
the island till driven to the Western 
Shores and Islands by the Danaans, 
who after another lapse of time were 
dispossessed by the Milesians. It 
was very ill-advised of the Caledo- 
nian Gael to intrust the care of the 
Lia Fail to a chief whose bones had 
been Grecian dust centuries before it 
(the stone) came to Erin from Spain. 

Mr. Skene after remarking on the 
tissue of fable interwoven into For- 
dun’s and Boece’s chronicles, and the 
discredit into which it has justly 
fallen, thus illustrates the enduring 
a of the legend of the Lia 

ail. 

“The legend of the Stoneof Destiny 
or Fatal Chair has taken such hold 





* The Coronation Stone. By William F. Skene. 
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of the Scottish mind that it is less 
easily dislodged from its place in the 
received history of the country, and 
there it still stands in all its naked 
improbability,—a solitary waif from 
the sea of myth and fable, with which 
modern criticism has hardly ventured 
to meddle, and which modern a. 
ticism has not cared to question. It 
is still believed that the stone was 
peculiarly connected with the fortunes 
of the Scottish race, that it was pre- 
served for many generations at Dun- 
staffnage, and that it was transferred 
from Argyllshire to Scone in the ninth 
century when the Scots are said to 
have conquered the Pictish nation.” 

Now, let us examine the variations 
in the legend. Fordun, after men- 
tioning that Gaythelus(Gael) brought 
it from Egypt, mentions another ver- 
sion, viz., Semon Breac, having an- 
chored near the Irish coast, fished 
> the chair when weighing anchor. 

e mentions that it was kept at 
Teamor till transferred to Scotia by 
the first of the long line of kings 
mentioned above. He does not name 
Dynstaffnage as the fortress in which 
the Scottish kings were crowned on 
it, nor its translation to Scone by 
Kenneth II. The “ Cronicon Rhyth- 
micum” of the same period is also 
silent on these points. 

Here are Boece’s improvements. 
Gathelus and his wife, fleeing from 
Egypt, came to Compostella, where 
he ruled from his marble chair, on 
which was inscribed in aftertimes— 


“Ni fallit fatum, Scoti quocunque locatum 
Inveniunt lapidem, regnare tenentur 
ibidem.” 
“Tf fate err not, the Scots shall continue 
To rule, wherever they find this stone 
settled.” 


Simon Breac (the speckled—que 

plaided), one of Gathelus’s descend- 
ants, bringing the chair to Ireland, 
was there crowned sitting in it. 


Fergus, son of Ferchart, the first 
Scottish king, 300 a.c., brought the 
chair from Ireland to Argyll, and 

laced it in his capital, Beregonium. 

he twelfth king of the long line 
built near this capital, Evonium 
(Dunstaffnage), and transferred the 
chair to the new seat. There were 
the remainder of the forty kings 
crowned, and there did they die. 
Boece uniformly calls the second city 
Evonium, but Bellenden, who trans- 
lated the Latin original, rendered the 
name “ Dunstaffnage.” 

The last of the forty kings is forced 
to take refuge with his people in 
Ireland, but his nephew Fergus, son 
of Erc, brings them back, is crowned 
in the marble chair, and builds a 
church at Iona. This is the histori- 
cal Fer; 

In the ninth century Kenneth 
MacAlpin, having conquered the Picts, 
removes his court, his chair, and him- 
self to Scone, and there ‘the seat re- 
mains till coveted by Edward Long- 


: > Thus far Boece. 
t 


is remarkable, as Mr. Skene ob- 
serves, that the two features of the 
legend to which popular belief has 
clung with greatest tenacity, viz., that 
the stone was kept at Dunstaffnage, 
and that it was removed thence to 
Scone by Kenneth MacAlpin, when 
he conquered the Picts, rest upon the 
statement of Hector Boece alone, and 
are totally unknown to the older au- 
thorities. 

Along with the authorities name 
the following writers have trea 
of the wonderful stone :—Wyntoun,* 
later in time than Fordun, and Blind 
Harry the Minstrel. 

The different degrees of develop- 
ment which the — Am gam 
are curious. In Bisset’s 
hand, Scota brought it direct from 
Egypt to Scone. In the Scala Chro- 
non, A.D. 1355, and in the metrical 
life of Sir William Wallace by Blind 


+ Andrew Wyntoun, prior of the monastery of St. Serf, on Loch Leven, lived in the 
early part of the fifteenth century, and wrote his Orygynale Chronykill of Scotland. Like 
the Irish chroniclers, the beginning of his metrical history (i.¢. five books) was occupied 
with the affairs of the outer world, the last four only being devoted to Scotland. He 
no more avoided romantic and legendary additions to his body of facts than did Hero- 
dotus or Dr. Keating. His book presents the Scottish speech of his day, and on that 


account possesses much philologic value. . 


Blind Harry recited metrical tales at the 


court of James IV. in the end of the same century. His “ Life of that Noble Champion 
of Scotland, Sir Willianf Wallace, Knight,” was copied from his dictation in 1488, It 
is supposed to have been printed in Edinburgh in 1520, but the edition of 1570 is the 
earliest one now known. Wyntoun's Chronicle is in eight syllable metre, Blind Harry's 


in ten. 
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Harry, the stone is brought to Teamor 
from Spain, and thence by the historic 
Fergus, A.D. 503, to Scone. Wyntoun 
sings how it was brought to Ireland 
from Spain, then borne by the his- 
toric Fergus to Iona, and finally to 
Scone. “Then” (we quote Mr. 
Skene) “when Fordun pushed back 
the arrival of the Scots for many cen- 
turies, it is brought to Argyll by the 
mythic Fergus, son of Ferchart, and 
the prophecy, Ni fallit fatum, &c., 
added to it. When the forty kings 
were elaborated it is placed in Dun- 
staffnage (by Hector ce), and said 
to have been thence transferred to 
Scone by Kenneth MacAlpin when 
he conquered the Picts in the ninth 
century, and this is the latest form of 
the fable.” 

Mr. Skene mentions the opinion 
entertained by some, that the famous 
stone might be the pillow which St. 
Colum Cille used in ordinary ; but he 
points to the circumstance of the 
coronation-stone being a dull reddish 
or purplish sandstone, while the rocks 
of Iona consist of a flaggy micacious 
grit or gneiss; moreover, that the 
stone pillow of the saint was laid on 
his grave, and long remained there 
according to Adamnan. 

He also shows apparently good 
reasons for Scone having been the 
chief seat of the Pictish government 
before Kenneth selected it for his 
royal residence. Sharing much of the 

rejudices and superstitions of the 
Becta, the Picts would naturally have 
their kings stand or sit on a stone 
when uttering his solemn promise of 
ruling his people with equity. The 
existing stone would be readily found 
in the neighbourhood of Scone, where 
lower members of the old red sand- 
stone formation abound. 

We confess our dislike to the con- 
figuration of the existing stone in 
Westminster Abbey, and that which 
Dr. Petrie asserted to be the genuine 
Lia Fail. The ancient Celtic kings 
at their coronation sat on a rudely 
carved stone chair generally on a hill. 
The kings at Tara and Scone certainly 
could not sit with comfort or dignity 
on “Jacob’s Pillow” or the round 

illar stone still on the Royal hill in 

eath. They must have stood on 
them, as tradition and prophecy 
united in saying that the stone roared 
and would roar under the genuine 
Gaelic monarch. Sitting low on a 
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roaring stone of that undignified shape 
would really have a ludicrous effect 
on monarch and lieges, while the re- 
verse would take place with the 
sovereign proudly placing his foot on 


it. 

After all the good reasons given by 
our author in favour of the corona- 
tion stone, having been cut out from 
its parent rock in the neighbourhood 
of Scone, and used in the coronation 
of the Pictish kings we remain un- 
convinced of the fact. In the coro- 
nation ceremony by which Fergus 
was established king of the Scotic 
colony in Argyle, he certainly sat or 
stood on astone. Probably he brought 
with him one from Ireland with that 
view, or sent for one when his in- 
auguration was drawing near, the 
object being to give greater stability 
to his claims. The successive kings 
would be crowned on the same stone, 
and when Kenneth MacAlpin re- 
moved the seat of government to 
Scone, he and his successors would 
naturally prefer the stone hallowed 
by the coronations of their own race 
for more than three centuries to that 
which was used in the inaugurations 
of their alternate allies and antago- 
nists. 

Mr. Skene refers to the coronation 
of Aidan by St. Ceftumba wherein no 
mentionoccursofaorthestone. Butthe 
presence of the thing was as essential 
to the ceremony, as that of a chair in 
the coronation of any modern sove- 
reign. Perhaps Jeames of the Morn- 
ing Post (poor Titmarsh’s / eames) in 
describing the coronation of Her 
Majesty, our Queen, described Her 
chair and its ornaments, but we 
strongly suspect that no historian of 
her early life and subsequent reign, 
ever dreamed of mentioning its ma- 
terials, or hue. 


LEGENDS OF THE LIA FAIL OF TARA. 


With many students of the history 
or archeology of Ireland the Lia 
Fail is as intimate a household word 
as with their Caledonian relatives, 
They will probably be mortified by 
the conclusions drawn by Mr. Skene 
and our coincidence with his views. 
But truth is truth, and national pre- 
judices must give way to the results 
of the exercise of reason and re- 
search. The legend of the Lia Fail 
in any of the shapes in which it has 
been presented in the book under 
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notice, is not found in any Irish col- 
lection before the publication of Dr. 
Keating’s history, who was contem- 
pomeey with Charles I. He as a 
oyal adherent of the House of 
Stuart borrowed the legend from 
the Scotch authorities before named, 
and set-it forth in his history rightly 
judging that it would make every 
Gaelic heart more devoted to the 
cause of the king the lineal de- 
scendant of ancient Irish monarchs. 
Later writers have copied Keating’s 
account, and the legend is as much at 
home by the Shannon and Liffey as it 
is by the Tay. 

But we hear the disappointed stu- 
dent say, “ Has Ireland had no stone 
of destiny?” Assuredly she had. 
The Ardrighs sat or stood upon a 
stone at their inauguration; so did 
the provincial kings. The rude chair 
on which the Ulster kings, the 
O’Nials sat when making protesta- 
tions to their people may be still 
seen. at Turlochoge in Tyrone in as 
perfect a state as the Vandal Mount- 
joy left it. 

e have two legends of the coro- 
nation stone at Tara. One which pro- 
bably is true in the main, the othera 
mere legend. 

When the children of Nemidh 
were defeated by the Fomorach at 
Torry island, one body of the survi- 
vors under the command of Simon 
Breac sailed to Greece. Their de- 
scendants were harshly treated by 
the great people of that country, even 
to the extent of being obliged to carry 
soil in leather bags to the tops of 
hills to fertilize their task-masters’ 
upland gardens. 

Resenting this unworthy treat- 
ment the oppressed Nemidians as- 
sembled, seized on ships, put to sea, 
coasted along the Mediterranean, 
ventured out into the Atlantic, and 
finally regained the sacred island. 
Determined to perish or obtain rest 
in the home of their ancestors, the 
fell with such fury on the descend- 
ants of the ancient pirates as soon 
decided the right of possession. 
They settled down, hunted, herded 
their flocks, and cultivated the land 
till they were disturbed by distant 
relatives of their own. 

These were the descendants of that 

rtion of the Nemidians, who, when 

imon Breac was conducting his 
people to Gréece, made their way tothe 


Danish Isles or the southern part of 
Sweden, and by their superior skill 
and knowledge rendered themselves 
of much importance among the 
rougher natives. They seem to have 
established colleges fitted for the 
time, and exercised the functions of 
Druids or priests, After their rela- 
tives (called Firbolgs, Bagmen, from 
the peculiar labour to which they 
had been subjected) had returned 
and were comfortably settled in 
Erin, these northern colonists took it 
into their heads to retrace their steps 
to the old home. From the four 
cities assigned to them in Scania, they 
brought with them four magical ar- 
ticles, one of which was the famous 
thundering stone. They made a 
short sojourn in Albyn, and then 
passed into Ireland. They effected 
their landing, and had proceeded con- 
siderably inland before the Firbolg 
king was aware of their presence. 
Emissaries sent from each power 
met, found they were of the same 
lineage and speech, held a conference, 
but were not able to agree to a peace- 
ful division of the country. The 
rival forces met in the “ Plain of the 
Towers” near Cong, and a long and 
desperate strife ensued. It ended 
in the defeat of the Firbolgs, who 
however obtained honourable terms. 
They were allowed the country alon 
the western coast and the Isles, an 
to them is attributed the piling up of 
the great stone fortress, Bestiaewe 
in Arranmore. 

If any worldly minded sceptic 
doubt of the fact of a severe and 
protracted engagement having, in 
prehistoric times, been fought on 
southern Moytuir, let him consult Sir 
William Wilde’s valuable work on 
sone Corrib and its neighbour- 
hood. 


The new intruders the Danaans 
fixing on Teamor as the royal seat, 
used the Lia Fail in the coronation 
of their kings. If they had not 
brought it from Denmark, it was not 
a difficult matter to find in Erina 
stone proper for their purpose. 

It is useless to deny that the me- 
trical accounts in which these early 
expeditions and colonizations are re- 
corded in our ancient MSS. are in- 
cumbered with incidents sutticiently 
romantic and fanciful. But as we 
have observed elsewhere, the first 
chronicles of every country were re- 
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corded in verse, and contained true 
narratives, which by degrees were 
charged with so many romantic addi- 
tions as to lose their strict historical 
value. It was acknowledged by 
Tiernach (ob. 1088), the most con- 
scientious and matter of fact of our 
old chroniclers, that the histories ex- 
tant in his time were to be depended 
on while they confined themselves to 
occurrences no farther back than the 
building of Emania (near Armagh), 
300 a.c. Surely the pagan historians 
who existed between that date and 
St. Patrick’s coming, A.D. 428, did not 
spring up without father or mother, 
but had seanachies and fileas before 
them, who preserved what they had 
heard, and fended it down to their 
successors. From the earliest times 
the Celts were an inquisitive and in- 
telligent race, and most tenacious of 
traditions, fireside legends, and genea- 
logical records. The circumstance of 
seanachies, say 300 A.c., inventing 
narratives of former invasions and 
colonizations of the country, and in- 
ducing their intelligent and keen- 
witted countrymen to believe their 
fabrications is preposterous. 

Before letters became general (that 
the pagan Irish knew their use is 
nearly beyond doubt) the poets and 
seanachies of the time were most dili- 

ent in committing to memory the 
iterary treasures of their predeces- 
sors and teachers. They recited their 
metrical genealogies, and historical 
and biographic narratives in presence 
of kings and chiefs, and were sure not 
to distort the substance of what had 
been handed to them. Indeed every 
one of high rank entertained seana- 
chies, whose business it was to pre- 
serve the family traditions. Thus 
the great events, the invasions, con- 
quests, and defeats, were preserved 
along with legendary excrescences. 
If we have not a thread of true nar- 
rative from the days of Nemidh 
downwards, it is a piece of solemn 
foolery to lose time studying the early 
history of Greece or Rome, or filling 
the heads of our youth with mere 
romantic inventions clothed in the 
sober garb of history. 

A disputed point—the chief one 
indeed between Irish and Scotch 
archeologists of our time is, by what 
race was Ireland earliest peopled ? 
Depending on assertions in the Pictish 
Chronicle and the Irish Nennius, our 
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Scotch savants assert that colonies of 
the early Caledonians passed the sea 
of Moyle, entered Erin, and gradually 
— it even into the kingdom of 

erry. Now the authorities they 

uote allege the entrance of these 
Picts, or Cruithne, or Caledonians— 
all names of the same people—into 
the east and N.E. of the country, and 
their getting possession of the coast 
lands and living under their kings. 
This the Irish scholars do not deny, 
but depending, as it is natural they 
should, on their own native chronicles 
they maintain the general peopling 
of the country by colonies who either 


came by the Mediterranean in 
barks, or along its northern or 
southern shores. They gave a 


friendly reception to the Cruithne, 
forced out of Britain by the Cymry, 
or coming in peaceful guise out of 
Albyn. oth peoples were sprung 
from a common stock; they used 
dialects of the same language, and 
heartily united- their forces in raids 
on the less warlike Britons who were 
enfeebled by their forced inaction 
under the Romans. 

Mr. Skene considerably moderates 
this terrible influx and swarming. 
“The Cruithne,” he says (Introduc- 
tion to Dean of Lismore’s Book), 
“formed the original population of 
Ulster and the north part of Leinster. 
Connaught, the rest of Leinster, and 
Munster were Scottish. The north 
and east of Ireland appear to have 
been most exposed to external influ- 
ences, and to have suffered the great- 
est changes in their population. In 
the south and west it was more per- 
manent ; and from Connaught and 
Leinster the royal races of the Scots 
emerged while their colonies pro- 
ceeded from south and west to north 
and east.” We do not grudge the 
brave Cruithne a few counties more 
or less, but in Ulster they seem to 
have inhabited only the south of 
Antrim and good part of Down 
(Dalaradia). If there never was a 
hint to the effect in the authentic 
records, it might be safely concluded 
that there was constant communica- 
tion long before the sixth century 
between the Scots of Ulster and the 
Caledonians of the south-west of 
Albyn. 

The second legend connected with 
the Fatal Stone is now given from the 
Harleian MS., 3280 in the British 
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Museum, slightly abridged, the trans- 
lation being made by the late Pro- 
fessor O’Curry. 

“ A day that Conn (Monarch of the 
100 battles, Grandfather of King 
Cormac) was in Teamair (Queen 
Tea’s Wall) he went up early on the 
royal rath, and his three druids 
and his three bards along with 
him, to view all the points of the 
heavens in order that Aill-men 
(Fairies) should not rest upon Erin 
unperceived by him. He happened 
to meet a stone there under his feet, 
and he stood upon it. The stone 
screamed under his feet so that it 
was heard all over Teamair, and over 
Bregh (Meath and Dublin). Then 
Conn asked of his druids what the 
stone screamed for, what was its 
name 4 (The druid asks for an 
interval of fifty-three days.) 

“ Conn then asked the druid again, 
and it was this the druid said :— 
‘Fal is the name of the stone. . . 
In the land of Tailltin it shall abide 
for ever. If on the last day of 
the Fair the sovereign shall not wit- 
ness it, there shall be hardness that 
year (Tailltin was the national fair- 
green where marriages were con- 
tracted, &c.) 

“*Fall has screamed under thy 
feet this day, and prophesied. The 
number of calls which the stone has 
screamed is the number of kings that 
shall come of thy seed for ever. It 
is not I that shall name them for 
thee’ said the druid. 

“As they were there after this, 
they saw a great mist all around, . . 
and they heard the noise of a horse- 
man approaching them. The 
horseman let fly three throws (of a 
spear) at them, and the last throw 
came with greater velocity than the 
first throw. Then the horse- 
man came to them, and bade welcome 
to Conn ; and he took them with him 
to his house. They went forward 
then till they entered a beautiful 
plain. And they saw a kingly rath 
and a golden tree at its door. And 
they saw a splendid house under a 
roof of Findruinne (carved silver or 
white bronze): thirty feet was its 
length. They then went into the 
house, and they saw a young woman 
in the house with a diadem of gold 
upon her head, a silver pail with 
hoops of gold by her, and it full of 
red ale ; a golden can at its edge, and 
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a golden cup at its mouth. Theysaw 
the Scd/ (hero) himself before them 
in his King’s seat. There was never 
found in Temair a man of his great 
size nor of his comeliness. 

“He spoke to them, and said to 
them : ‘I reveal to thee part 
of my mystery and of my renown. 
It is after death I come. . Lugh 
son of Edlenn, son of Tighernmas, is 
my name. What I have come for is, 
to reveal to thee the life of thy own 
sovereignty, and of ery sovereign 
who shall be in Temair.’ And the 
maiden who was in the house before 
them was the sovereignty of Erin for 
ever. 

“Tt was this maiden that gave the 
two articles to Conn,—namely, an ox- 
rib and a hog-rib. Twenty-four feet 
was the length of the ox-rib, eight 
feet between its arch and the ground. 
When the maiden came to distribute 
the drink she said to them :—‘ Whom 
shall this bowl be given to?’ ‘ Dis- 
tribute of it,’ said the Scdl, ‘to Conn 
of the hundred battles,—that is he 
will gain an hundred battles. Fifty 
years he shall spend, and then he 
shall die. He will fight battles, 
namely, the battle of Bregh, the 
battle of Elis, &e., &c., &e., 

“ Woeful for Conn of the hundred battles 

After having paved Dregh Mhagh : 

He is killed after having gone round all 

the bays, 

On Tuesday in Tuath Eemrhuis.” 


“Whom shall this bowl with the 
red ale be distributed to?’ said the 
maiden. ‘Distribute it,’ said the 
Seal, ‘to Art son of Conn, a man of . 
three shouts. He will have reigned 
thirty years when he shall be slain 
at Magh Muchruimhe (Macroom in 
Munster).’” 

And so the questions and answers 
proceed, the maiden giving an ab- 
stract of the lives and deaths of the 
succeeding monarchs till she arrives 
at the battle of Almhain and the 
death of Fergus son of Maelduin, 
which occurred, a.D. 718. The whole 
formed a prophecy compiled after 
fulfilment. The poem is an ancient 
one however. 

The reader is now in possession of 
the Irish legends connected with the 
Lia Fail and its double. Every native 
writer of the tenth, eleventh, and 
twelfth centuries; who mentioned the 
stone, spoke of it as then being at 
Tara. It is thus treated of in the 
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Dinnsenchus, a topographical tract of 
the fifth century, which has been 
preserved in MSS. dating from the 
twelfth. 

“ Fal lies by the side of Dumha na 
n-Giall to the north ; ze. the stone 
that roared under the feet of each 
King, that took possession of the 
throne of Ireland. Fal was the name 
of the stone, that is, Yo ail, that is, 
‘the under stone,’ that is, ‘ the stone 
under the King.’” 

Kinaeth O’Hartigan who lived in 
the latter half of the tenth century, 
thus mentions the stone in his metri- 
cal description of Tara— 

“ This stone on which are my two heels; 

From it is called Jnisfail; 

Between two shores of strong floods, 

Magh Fail (is a name) for all Erin.” 

Dr. Petrie recorded his opinion in 
his article on Tara which was em- 
bodied in the eighteenth volume of 
the Transactions of the Royal Irish 
Academy, that the Lia Fail is iden- 
tical with the round dallan which 
was kept in the court of the Hos- 
tages, and which now marks the 
burial place of the insurgents slain 
at Tara Hill in 1798. There are six 
feet of it above ground, and as is 
supposed six feet also below. 

here prevailed once an impression 
in Ireland that the Lia Fail was re- 
moved to the royal fortress of Crua- 
chan in Connaught ; but there was 
no better authority for the report 
than a recorded dream of King Cor- 
mac’s (third century) in which he 
saw Eochaidh Gunnaat, King of 
Ulster, remove it from its place in 
Teamhair and fasten it to the wall of 
the Connaught palace. 

Mr. Skene’s tract could hardly be 
treated otherwise than in a master! 
manner. He has devoted a life's 
study to the ancient relations of the 
Picts and Scots, and his book is the 
result of intimate information on a 
familiar subject. The generally-en- 
tertained wish among the archzolo- 
gists of the Land of Cakes to improve 
the marauding Scots of ancient days 
from the face of Scotland, and its 
traditions and legends, is not here 
expressed in so many words. Our 
entire complaint,-—(a slight one in- 
deed) is that the author could not 
afford to let Kenneth MacAlpin take 
his own coronation stone, three hun- 
dred years in use at least along with 
him to Scone, and leave the one 
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found there with the family of the 
late Pictish King. It would have 
been a consolation in their descent 
from power. 

The paper and type used in the 
production of the fine work, are ex- 
cellent. Theillustrations consist of the 
coronation chair as it may now be seen 
in Westminster Abbey, on the cover. 

The reverse of the Seal of the Abbey 
of Scone, title page. 

A view of Scone in 1693. 

The coronation chair in 1577, from 
Hollinshed. 

The coronation of Alexander IIL, 
from the MSS. of Fordun. 

This list presents a fac-simile of 
a page of the MS., with a headpiece 
of the poor little King uneasily hold- 
ing up his sceptre, two of his trusty 
councillors supporting his spirits in 
the trying moment, and a Highland 
Seanachie in front, loudly uttering 
Benach De re Alban, Alexander M ac 
Alexander, Mae William, Mac, &c. 
“The Blessing of God on the King of 
Alban, Alexander son of Alexander, 
son of William,” &c., &c., up to the 
mythic Fergus we suppose. The be- 
ginning of the recital appears on a 
scroll issuing from the fervid Seana- 
chie’s mouth. 

This last production of Mr. Skene’s, 
though far from being a bulky volume, 
is a very desirable addition to the 
works on ancient Gaelic matters 
lately published ;—Colonel Robert- 
son’s volume on the nomencla- 
ture of Scottish topography, the 
similar work on Irish names by Mr. 
Joyce ; and the Arthurian localities 
in south Scotland by Mr. Glennie. 
There is considerable difference in 
the views of all these gentlemen, and 
it is probable that the savants on 
either side of the sea of Moyle will 
use the contents of many lamps 
before they ascertain whether Patri- 
cius is grandfather or grandson to 
Alexander ab Alexandro. Such a 
controversy however (let us hope) ‘is 
not calculated to excite bitterness or 
ill-feeling. Every essay brings closer 
and more close the intimate and in- 
teresting relations between the an- 
cestors of the Irish and the High- 
landers of the present day, and will 
to a certainty tend to attract the 
attention of the reading public to the 
modes of life and other circumstances 
of the ancient Gaelic inhabitants_of 
the British Isles. 
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